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And everytime I attend lits prayers I see in the fragilejc^y seated 
before me draped in white, with eyes closed and head bowPip^humblc 
submission to God, only a self-forged instrument of something 
beyond me, which communicates through it love, inspiration, and wisdoni5v|ifh 
passeth understanding. • 

His day is a self-contained epitome of a life-time. Rest and relaxation, 
well-adjusted hours for exercise, food and sleep, prayers and solitude, all 
find place in the day's programme of work which embraces almost every 
sphere of life. Up at the ' BT&tntamuhuTlc ' — 4 a.m. — ^the hour held sacred 
by the for rising— -he has his rooming prayers. Then ha has a walk, 
often with a companion, an anxious politidan, a recalcitrant follower, or a 
sorrowing wife seeking solace in a domestic tangle. Of late on account of 
failing health he goes for a walk after sunrise, when often a little crowd 
follows him at a reverential distance. On return the daily routine starts. In- 
terviews have to be held while an attendant gives him massage. Letters have 
to be read, including those from American admircia and British correspond- 
ents, from eager applicants for monetary help and from poisonous detractors. 
Tile blank part, of every paper has to be saved with care to be used for 
future communications. Then there arc jokes, joyous, harmless and witty, 
to enliven dull moments; little children to be played and laughed with; 
domestic problems and personal difijeuUks of disciples to be solved ; some- 
times the ways of snake^a bottle full of tlicm— have to be studied and little 
discoveries like ' gul ' from tlic toddy Irac to be made and broadcast ; and, 
perhaps, most irritating of all even to him, Oic rivalries of irrepressible follow- 
ers to be adjusted. In this welter of activities scv'cral India-wide organisations 
doing constructive work ha\'c to be guided. The work of Icatfing Congress- 
men all over India has to be controlled, the problems of communal harmony 
and unloudubility to be slraighlcncd. and so vast an organisation like the 
Congress to be supervised. British statesmen ha\-e to be dealt with at long 
range or Uirough scN-cral intermediaries. The principle of non-violence lias 
to be interpreted and applied to the fluctuating experience of daily life. The 
philceophy and technique of satyatraha are to be presented for the emanci- 
pation ol the world. At the same time the poise and detachment of a yrgi 
lias to be maintained by self-control, prayer and constant communication with 
God. And these facta have to be perfumed in failing energies and under 
erratic blood pressure from a litUc vilbgc a few miles away from railway 
and Ulcgrai^i. ^ 


In nil th« mululnriou, aaivnliw llw one thins that Jotalully .uitas 
ntn a OTal h that ha « the innstcf. My Eyt,aimmU Mk T,M- 
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•and shaped the lives of those around him. He has lorged the lormidahle 
organisaticsns v?hich struggle to liberate India. 

The first trait in Gandhiji which even at first sight distinguishes him 
from all men is the perfection of each little act of his. His papers are 
• arranged in unimpeachable order. His ^oit loin doth is -worn with a fasti- 
dicxis care which would rouse the envy of a smartly dressed young man. 
His courtesy is incomparable. His chivalrous attention to women — may be 
of the lowlies — would leave the accomplished far behind. The shortest of his 
letters has a personal touch which binds the addressee to him. His political 
correspondence has force and dignity which trained diplomats may covet. 
His tone, manner and language on all ooasions is faultlessly appropriate. 
The appropriateness, however, is not mechanical. It has the grace of 
spontaneity. It has a soulful reality, which one who has devoted sympathetic 
attention to the occasion alone can give. The words of the Gita, ‘ Yoga is 
perfection In action ’,= has come true in him. 

Another outstanding trait is the capacity to separate the essentids from 
non-essentials. However tangled the web. Gandhiji can be relied upon to 
unweave it by a faculty which his incessant search of Truth has given him. 
'fhat is why persons who have mental reservations find it difficult to get 
along with him. 

“ What is Truth } ” asked Pilate ; and so did I, with my notions of 
historical relativity when I saw Gandhiji laying emphasis on it. At one 
time I considered a violent revolution the only true solution of India's evils. 
Gandhiji thought it untrue, and so do I now. There cannot be two truths. 
And yet Vyasa and Patanjali and in thdr footsteps Gandhiji insist that 
Truth is law, to be observed in all dimes and at all times’. Pormany years, 

I sought the solution of this difficulty, till a closer view of Gandhiji show- 
ed me the way. 

Truth for the ordinary mortal, cannot be objective ; his subjective weak- 
nesse always blur his vision. Hegel’s great rontribution to human thought 
was the discovery of historical relativism. No human mind, he found, could 
dimb out of its environment and view things objectively from an absolute 
standpoint. But in India from times immemorial the masters have laid down 
that by ceaseless effort and assiduous detadiment to worldly things the mind 
can beawne detached, fearless and untainted by wrath ,■* it can then transcend 
the direct and inferential knowledge, fancy -ev^ memory, and with vision en- 


2. Bkagavadgita, TI. 50 3 ^hl; t 

3, BhagavadgUa, XVI, 2 : ST^HI 1 1 c/- also aotes 

6, 7 below. 
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dimmed can see the Truth as it is* which is entirely different from what 
seems to us and what we call truth. Gandhiji's effort throughout his life 
has been to undergo the training necessary to be able to see this Truth by 
strugglmg to practise such truth as he can see through the varying condi- 
tions of life. And this individual struggle of his has crowned his creative 
efforts with success. In less than twenty-five years miracles have been 
accomplished. Congress has become a powerful organ of a great nation. 
Antediluvian Khadi has become a modem adiieVement. Untouchability has 
been exploded. Non-violence has come to be a hve force in politics. Battles 
have been fought with a mighty empire with the aid of this novel weapon. 
Indians have acquired a heroic tradition. Three-fourths of India has come 
to be governed by a steel-frame ol which Gandhiji is the final director. 
This is the result of his ' Experiments with Truth 

He did not lay down one policy for leaders and a myth for the masses. 
If he preached a thing he was the first to practise. If possessing things 
was a sin, it was sin even for his wife to Keep a few rupees with her how- 
ever innocently. If Rajkot was a failure, it was a failure to be announced 
and repented for publicly. No great man known to history has publicly 
confessed to so many weaknesses and blunders. Not that others were guilty 
of such lapses, but their sense of truth did not demand an open acknowledge- 
ment. Truth that Gandhiji is seeking is not correctness of facts or logi- 
cal accuracy. His life stands for the principle that thought, word and deed 
welded in harmony alone lead to enduring creative effort. It is the law of 
Moral causation as enunciated by PatafijaVi. ‘ li an individual practises 
Truth, his actions bear immediate fruition.’® Accomplishment is only the 
visible counterpart of the individual experience of harmonising thought, 
speech and action. 

Gandhiji’s life has been a living embodiment of the inexorability of 
this Law of Moral Causation. The Mahavratas, the brrad-heads under 
which the Law is generally treated, are Non-violence and Truth, noi^stealing, 
non-waste and non-possession.’ They are universal, to be pursued without 
any consideration of the class of persons concerned or the time, place or 
utility of their application.® They arc not categorical imperatives. They 
may or may not lead to benefit in this world or the next. But they are a 
part of the drain of cause and effect which experience has shown to be 
unalterable. If an individual becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed, 
he would attract love, which implies lasting influence over man. Many men 
have tamed the fierce beasts by nort-violence. The early Christian 
martyrs practised it and the love of Europe gravitated to them. All his 
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life Gandhiji has defied and fcnight iren .and interests, but his antagonists 
bear him no malice. For, “ when a man has realised non-violence,” says 
Patanjali, " people come to him forgetting their hostility.”® In a recent in- 
stance a devoted and capable follower; a tnarried man, had fallen in love 
with an unmarried pupil, by whom, he was going to have a child. It was 
a great moral issue. Gandhiji„ to whom the man confessed, shed tears. 
“But it was the tie of Jove. I cannot take a sword and cut it into two. 
I had to try an experiment in non-wlence,” he said. Gandhiji made arrange- 
ments to protect the girl in her misfortune. The man who had sinned was 
asked to give up all public and private life and was sentenced to stay with 
him for an unlimited period to outlive infamy by mute service. And when 
I heard this incident from his own Hps, the faint echoes of another conver- 
sation came to my mind across the centuries. “ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her. . . .Wrwnan, where those thine 
accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? She said, No man. Lord. And 
Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more.” 

And so with non-stealing. Experience has proved that when a man be- 
comes the embodiment of non-stealing he attracts wealth.*® When a man 
realises non-waste in himself, vigour follows.** Throughout his life Gandhiji 
has tried to stop waste— by celibaqr and silence, by planned eamomy of his 
time and energy, and in spite of failing health he enjoys vigour of mind and 
body. When a man gives up all possessions he lealises the how and wherefore 
of existence, what his place in life is and what is his destined goal.** It is 
non-possession which gives Gandhiji that clarity of vision which baffles all 
logic and calculation. Non-violence, Truth, Non-stealing, Non-waste and 
Non-possession are respectively the inseparable antecedents of power and 
accomplishment, wealth and rigour and a true view of life’s fulfilment. This 
is neither theory nor a message from above. There is no historical relativism 
about it. It is like the law of gravitation. As the apple falls off the tree 
it is drawn to the earth. It is the law of cause and effect established by 
boundless experience. 

Thus we come across Gandhiji against the background of this nrodem 
world : a man who, amidst shifting conventions and violent conflicts between 
nations and races, has transcended relativity and surrendered himself unswerv- 
edly to the inevitable certainty of the Law. The Mahavraas are, in and 
through him, realised as the only unchanging realities. This explains the 
love and faith which millions dedicate to him from all parts of the world. 
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Through 'him they hear the voice not merely of Narasimha, Ttilsi and St 
Augustine, but the message of Christ -and Buddha, of Confucius and of VySsa, 
the first and greatest of those -who saw and taught this Law. 

An ordinary mortal, -with the powers and accomplishments which we 
associate with the name of Gandhiji, - would have been the victim of his 
own perfection. But not so this successor to the line of the immortal Teachers. 
For he is humble. He has surrendered himself to God.'*^ This ‘ surrender ’ 
is difficult to understand, more so to practise, except for those who have by per- 
sonal experience worked thrir way to it. The human will is weak till it is 
built on the solid foundation of a surrender to something undefined but im- 
failing. It is not as easy as it lodes, this * ISvaraprcffidharta \ the surrender to 
God nor as ridiculous as we, in our modem arrogant intellectualism, think. 
If Gandhui had not his God to lall bade on, he would be weaker than most 
men through whom he works. His mind is infused with Him : his faith is 
anchored on what he feels to he Hts will.*® Friend of all, full of compassion, 
nd of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Mine poised alike in pain and pleasure, he lives and moves 
and has his being only as His instrument.'*® To us men of no such experience 
it is difficult to believe what to him Is the Reality in which he subsists and 
through which his being is nourished and impregnated with eternal frwhness. 
And that makes him the Master. 
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ON THE LIFE OF BUDDHAGHOSA* 


By 

Prof. DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI 

The accepted account of the life of Buddhaghosa is in the Mahavamsa* 
chap. x.xxvii, verses 215-246, of which the following is a sumlnary : 

Bom near the Bodhi tree (near Ga^), a young Brahmin controversialist, 
well versed in all branches of the arts, in the Vedas, and in the doctrines of 
varicxts sects, wandered about India for the purpose of debate. As he arri^d 
one night at a Buddhist monastery, and had pven a dear exposition of the 
doctrine of Patanjali, his -arguments were refuted by a mahathera nan^d 
Revata. On the other hand, the young Brahmin was unable to follow the 
Buddhist's arguments, and finally asked for instruction. 

He entered the novitiate, learning and aa^ptihg the three PUakas. The 
name Buddhaghosa was given to him because his voice was deep like the Bud- 
dha’s. In the vihSra where he was converted, he composed a treatise called 
f^odaya ; wrote the Atthadilinl, commentary upon the Dbammasangaui ; 
and finally undertook a short commentary on the Tfpitaka. Whereupon the 
Thera Revata spoke : 

‘Only the texts, not the commentaries, have been brought here {from 
Ceylon) ; the traditions of the various teachers are not available. However, 
in Ceylon, the authoritative and quite orthodox commentari!es compiled by 
Mahinda are extant m the Singhalese. Go there, study them, translate them 
into the Magadh! language. They will benefit all.’ 

So Buddhaghosa arrived in Ceylon in the reign of King Mahlanama. In 
.the Mah5padhlana hall of the MahavihSra, he heard the Singhalese Commen- 
tary as well as the 'TheravSda tradition from SanghapBIa. It seemed to him 
the doctrine of the Buddha. But when he demanded access, to all the books, in 
order to write a mmmentary, the Order gave him two stanzas as a test. Upon 
■ these he wrote the Visuddhimagga. an eiatome of the threie Pitakas. with com- 
mentaries. At the first reading of this work, the gods hid the book away, and 
repeated the performance after he bad done the work again. ’The third time, 
the deities produced the former copies to show the people his skill. And there 
was found after comparing the three books, not the least variation from the 
Theravada, in composition, in meaning, in sequence, nor even in the very 
letters. 


• The BhAbatIya Vidya BkavaN Is shortly to publish a critical edition of 
Buddhaghosa's well-known work, Visuddhimagga, The edition is prepared by Profes- 
sor Dharmananda Kosambi. — Editor. 

1. This part of the Mafmvamsa is called Culavarnsa in the PiT.S. edition. 
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He was immediately acclaimed by the Order as a veritable Metteyya 
Bodhisattva, and the atthakathas were given to him. Living in that pure 
vihlara, rich in all such books, he translated them from Singhalese into the 
‘ original language,’ Magadhi. This work benefited people of all languages ; all 
the teachers of the Theravada honoured it as a sacred text. 


Thus, having finished his task, Buddhaghosa returned to the land of his 
birth, to reverence the great Bodhi tree. 

This account so stated is subject to criticism. Buddhaghosa could hot 
be a native of Buddhagaya. As a negative proof, we do not find that the 
scene of a single one of his numerous contemporary stories is set m Magadha. 
In the tale of Visiakha [IX. 64-69J who migrated from PStaliputra, the 
starting-point is in Ceylon, not Magadha. In all his works there is no des- 
cription of North India such as an eyewitness would give. More positive 
evidence is in the passage "Ut}ha&sa ti aggisantapassa. Tassa vanadlahtidisu 
sarabhavo veditabbo” [I. 861. the heat of fire, such as occurs at 

the time of a forest fire, etc.” This is a comment upon the protection against 
heat given by a civara. His explanation is obviously ridiculous. It is not 
known to Indian southerners that a bare skin sometimes blisters in the nor- 
thern summer. Again, commenting upon the Gopalaka Sutta of the Majihima 
Nikaya [Papaficasiidanl ii. 265-266], he seems to believe that sand bars are 
common in the Ganges between Magadha and Videha [BeharJ.* The 
“ Gafi^ " with which he was acquainted is evidently the Mahawalli-Ganfs of 
Ceylon, and not the sacred river of India. 


Buddhaghosa could not have been a Brahmin. From Vedic times, every 
Brahmin has been expected to know the famous PunisasQkta hymn : 

^ ^ ll 

(Sg-Veda X. 90. 12 ; also c}. Atharva Veda XIX. 6. 6.] ' 

"The ^min was his mouth. Ksatriya his arms, Vaisya his thighs ■ 
Sudm was borr. cl h,s feet." Yet Buddhaghosa, supposed to be a learned' 

'^““"^■““Baadhupadapa^ 

Addren of Brahma s feet -he says, “ The Brahmins ate of th^ opinion • 
Brahmms came out of Brahma’s n»uth. KsaWyas from his brea^T ” ' 
from h,s navel, Siidras from the legs, and Sramapas from his sot?- 

■ The word "Bhunahu" c^rs i„ PaU as "Bhrunatfi" i„ Brahminlcal 
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literature to signify “ embryo-killer.”* In the MSgandiya Sutta [M. i. 502] 
Magandiya reproaches Buddha as a Bhcu 9 ^ for having ceased to have inter- 
course with his wife. It is clear frwn his comment that Buddhaghosa did not 
understand the real meamng of this word. He explains it as ‘ hatavaddhi, 
mariyadakiaraka.'» Finally, it is also to be noticed that Buddhaghosa makes 
• fun of the Brahmins [I, 93]. This in itself is inconclusive as it might be 
the'jeering of an apostate. 

• Of Patanjali, or any northern tradhirm, Buddhaghosa knew little. Out 
of all Patanjali, only the terms atjitna and laghima are mentioned [VII. 61], 
^without any further knowledge of the Yogasutra. There is no comparative 
jStudy, nor even a single reference to the work or name of Patanjali. The term 
■ “ PrakjtivSda ” ISahkhya] is mentioned® in the 17th chapter, where a rudr- 
' mentary acquaintance with NyBya, the Indian system of logic, is shown by 
reference to the structure of syllogism.’ All lua knowledge of other sects does 
not exceed that of a learned Singhalese monk of today, or of a southern 
Bhikku of about the 11th century A.D. (Such as Anuruddha or Dhammapola.] 
The methods, principles, or even the existence of the great Malrayana teachers 
such as NSgSrjuna and A^vaghoea, seem to be unknown to him. He does 
mention the epics Ranr^yaoa and MahBbhSrata, without showing any famili- 
arity with th^ : " Legend means BlSrata and Ran^yans. etc. It is not 
proper to go to the places where they are recited,”® also "the BhSrata war 
. . .and the abduction of SitS, sud\ fruitless stories.”* 


ifte ^ >mS 5^; II 
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Accordingly the greater part of the Mahavarhsa story appears to be legend- 
ary. It is said that the Atthasalini was written by Buddhaghosa in India. 
From the style, content, and the introduction, it is doubtful whether Buddha- 
ghosa wrote the book. That he could have written it before the Visuddhi- 
magga is impossible, since the Visuddhimagga is referred to in the opening 
stanzas of the Attha^lini.^Q Whoever wrote tliat part of the Mahavamsa had 
not opened the Atthasalini. That Buddhaghosa, while desiring access to the 
commentaries should prove his fitness to work upon them by epitomizing the 
Pitakas together with their commentaries, is surprising. Many quotations from 
the commentaries are fully and accurately given in the Visuddhimagga. In 
fact, he says in all his atthakathas that he has prepared the Visuddhimagga 
as an illuminative comment upon all four Nikayas. If the Mahavaiiisa chro- 
nicler did try to verify the legend about Buddhaghosa by examining Buddha- 
ghosa’s works, he got no further than the two ‘ fundamental ' gpthas at the 
beginning of the Visuddhimagga. If the flanodaya had existed, it alone would 
not have been lost while all the other works of Buddhaghosa survive. It is 
nowhere mentioned in Pali literature, the Mahlavariisa excepted. Possibly, 
this may be a book which gods hid and forgot to restore ! 


From the narrative of the Mahavamsa, wie fact remains : that Buddha- 
ghosa came from India to Ceylon in the reipi of MahSrama [end of 4th 
century a.d.]. This is confirmed by Burm^ authorities but the latter say 
that he went to Ceylon from Thaton. being a Talaing by birth. The tradi- 
tion has an element of truth. I believe that he was a Telanga, from the Telugu 
country of Southern India, not a Burmese Talaing. The Telangas colonized 
extensively in Burma and Indo-China, the term Talaing being a corruption 
of their original name. His birth place was thfe village of Moimjdakhetaka 
[Peacock-egg-village], as is very clear from the colophon of this book where 
he is called " Morahdahhetaka-vattabbena," or Morajidakhetaia Buddhachisa 
The method of nomenclature is stiU followed in Dravidian India and 
Ceylon. His surname vamshed when his fame had made him Th, Buddha 
gho^, It « to be noticed that_the usually clever scribe of B1 changer the' 
word mcruuduHcfcte to ,mdmlaM„ka [gladness ending in sorrow] • 
SmeMesc ™scr.pts rKtd cefaka for khetaka a possible confusion omtere 
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He lived for some time at Mayuraaittapattana or Mayurarupapattana, _ 
as he says in the colophon at the end of tte M. Atth, "I am writing (this 
atthakatha] at the request of the venerable Buddhamitta, who lived with 
me at Mayiirasuttapattana (or Mayurarupapattana).” I cannot locate this, 
nor his birthplace, but an archreolt^st familiar with the Tdagu country should 
be able to identify it j here, at least a small monastery existed. 

The next bit of information is from the colphon of the A. Atth. 

" I am writing [this afthakathal at the request of the venerable Jbtipala, 
who lived with me at Kahcipura and other places.” 

Travelling perhaps in the order mentioned, he came to Ceylon with the 
definite aim of studying the Singhalese commentaries. The vast upheavals 
in government and religious culture from the death of Asoka to the Gupta 
period had left Ceylon untouched. The isolated fragments of Buddhist learn- 
ing scattered throughout Southern India were much inferior to the continuous 
tradition of Ceylon. To learn this tradition of Ceylon must have been the 
purpose of Buddhaghosa’s journey. 

After studying the commentaries, perhaps under Sanghapfila, he con- 
ceived' the plan of translating than into Pali for the convenience of those 
readers who did not know the Singhalese language. Jolifala is credited with 
the suggestion that Buddhaghosa wrote the S. Atth., and also his last authentic 
work, the A. Atth. ; Buddhamitta suggested the writing of the M. Atth. But 
the very first of this series, the D. Atth. was, according to Buddhaghosa, sug- 
gested by the Sanghathera Duth^ga, of the Sumangala College at AnurSdha* 
pura. However, before writing any of these works, he, at the suggestion of the 
venerable Sanghapfila, composed the Visuddhimagga as a general illuminative 
work. This is referred to in the other works, and indeed is counted as an 
integral part of each one of them. 

All these facts are gleaned from the colophons. One conjecture may be 
made from his writings, that he was of the farmer [gahapati] class. He 
says in the M. Atth. (ii. 204} : “Why does the Buddha mention the fanner 
caste first ? Because they have the least pride and they are the most in number. 
Often the monks from a Kshatriya family are proud of their caste ; those from 
a Brahmin family are proud of their learning ; those from the low castes, be- 
cause of their low birth, are unable to continue long in the Order. But the 
young farmers plough their land while their whole body is running with sweat. 
Thi^ then dries and forms salt on their backs. Therefore they are not proud 
...From the other families, not very many become rrwnks; of the farmers 
many. . . 

The Burmese tradition that Buddhaghosa came from Thaton may be 
founded upon a fact ; possibly Buddha^osa went there from Ceylon. His 
works are better preserved in Bunna than in Ceylon, and though they show 


12. See D. Atth. 5. 17£)-180 ; and M. Atth u. 204, 
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no particular acquaintance with Burma, the last years of his life might have 
been spent in Thaton. 

Those stanzas found in the introductions and colophons of the Atthakathas 
of the four Nikayas, which refer to the Visuddhimagga or throw some light 
on the life of Buddhaghosa, are given below. 

The following stanzas are found in the introduction of all the four Attha- 
kathas, except the word " DighSgamanissitaih ” in the last line, which belong 
to the D. Atth. It is replaced by “ MajjhimsangTtiy5 " in M. Atth., by 
“ Saihyuttakanissitaih ” in S. Atth., and by “ Ahguttaranissitam " A. Atth. 

erhrsqtql % i 

‘Tw^r^R^r g<iftg^3°nRn i 

II 

«rjr JRJTT ^gfejjnt I 

^ sr d II 

tT?r en*mR ^ i 

m Tf ?ipr ii 

I 

sTg-wnr fwr^r ii 

The following stanzas are taken (com the colophons of the (our Aftha- 
kathas, printed in Siamese characters. Except in A. Atth., they are printed 
as prose. Having compared them wth the available Burmese and Singhalese 
texts, I have made a few unimportant changes to follow the nreter. 

At the end of D. Afth. : 

4 arnci^ ;nir H 

^Tl 
\ 

3Tr'!T«i5fTOH?«mr amwn' ^ ^ n 

cR*TT ^ 3T?^«rt HRmtqviqpf I 

^dldldlitld ^ I) 

At the end of M. Atth. : 

13. Singhalese MS. reads Mayurarup^ljanainhi, 


T^feqnit ft 
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T I 

^ 11 
?rT fT^r-s^j^^rnr wi*n^ t[?rr i 
«3ti?«diranT qrf^ ii 

^gfe?nnt ft i 

sTprwHJTWHr snniiR it 

?PTft^-3e^?i# ftsSpsn 4{iuic]Af^ II 
At the end of S. Atth. : 


3n*TOT">H ii 

?r5^*TW *11^*1 *n *T^ I 

3ISW 3TRsr ^TRPiopnftjft ^ 11 


?rr ^ Jtfr-aTTFiVTq «kiiki 41 ftfsdr i 

3T?^ftirfTnr 'iTfe*n *n®rai^ n 

ft viFrai^ i 
mm 5ft ^ » 

?twT ^ ?r5ft ars-wi I 

ftft II 

At the end of A. AUh. : 


3Mrftft git^5Tt ^?r i 

5^o(^ g m 5^ H 

ft I 

fihr 5^ 'r^«nn*ifi? ii 

*nt ftSTrTWFRW n»t5T I*cl*l I 

ft*»i*uft II 

«iwT^*Tpntft35i^ nut^ft^i^ i 

qft'lfsmw [^-] II 

3TJ55 3T5?R*lt[Pl^l<{^y 5f3*IRft I 


II 

?II fI^-3T555nT tmfll'^R ftHdl ^?TI I 
essrmjre^wuT-R^^ ^ ^ i 

i^fTR, *T%«Pijft ft 5im ?lft 0T??n It 
■ ft§ft?nft ft I 

^T^T^T^RprPTPT 5ft^ II 

?iwi ^ ti^R nniFTT^n^ppr 8T55 *it i 


ftssycfj *ii>))c|it.in I) 



HINDU LAW— ANCIENT AND MODERN* 


By 

The Hon’ble Mr. justice H. V. DIVATIA, m.a, ll. b. 

The lecture mainly concerns itself with the evolution of Hindu Law, 
especially the major changes which have taken place in it from time to time. 
Till recently, Hindu Law was the embodiment of popular q^inion of the time. 

It is wrong to say that Hindu Law was not progressive. In fact, it was 
more progressive before than it is now. It is well known that Srtis- and Smrtis 
are the basis of Hindu Law. Sftts were the revelations which the ancient 
R§is of Aryavarta had, Smftis are based on those revelations. Yajiiavalkya 
SmiH is the text of Hindu Law applied to this part of India. In the early 
days, Hindu Law was not divorced from religion. In all the Smrti Texts, law 
is mentioned as ‘ dhanna '. Law of property forms part of the Smfti, i e. 
bcxiks dealing with religicm, and is not a secular subject. 

Religious and secular ideas have been welded together in the Hindu Law. 
Thus the devolution of property and the performance of Sroddha go together. 
Taking of property was regarded as a religious obligation, and the persons en- 
titled to perform Sraddka were alone entitled to share in the property. The 
religious basis of Hindu Law would be evident especially in the domain of 
euccesslon from the amception of plains. Those offering pmi/ss could cet a 
Share in the property. The theory of adoption is also intimately connected 
w.th the prndn. : rf there was no son bom to a person, somebody must be nm- 
mred for periomung the rehgioos ceremonies to secure peace for the soul of the 
deceased. So a son was adopted for offering pi->ias ; devolution of proirty 

ion of Derfomuntr nolim™.,. ^ 


involved the obligation of performing religious duties ’ 
.notion." 

r jurisprudence. In this system, all 


becauLLy‘'mZ"Lrcom^tmrto “’’““"ary 

to the Persons who hfd mnl according 


of the joint family, but 


members of 
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coparcenary. This is a corollary of 
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went to the son. If there was no son, it went to the agnates as they per- 
fonned religious ceremonies (Sraddlia and 

Sons got interest in the property by birth even in the life time of the 
father, and can claim partition ; in the case of other heirs, the property is 
called obstructed heritage in their hands in the life time of the last owner. 

Hindu Law did not allow separation in the beginning. The whole family 
was a unit. Whatever was earned by a member was presumed to be joint 
family property. Later, individual members were allcfwed to have separate 
property. A person may thus have an interest in joint family property and 
also have separate property. 

Similarly, in olden times, sons could not demand partition. Gradually, 
however, as sons began to live separately they were allowed to demand property 
fiom their father. The property in the hands of a separated son was regarded 
an anc^tral with, regard to his sons, and a new joint family was constituted. 
Thus, although the right of partition was given, the joint family remained. 

Gradually, the notion of individual property came in place of joint family 
property. The mere expression of opinkm to live separate constituted separa- 
tion— notional separation. In these cases, property devolved not by survivor- 
ship but by succession. 

Our ancestors lived m open countries and contact with nature stimulated 
their imagination. This spirit of imagination has been introduced into the 
interpretation of SmTtis also. The commentators changed the law as suited 
the dtcumstances. Law was adminislered in ancient times by kingSi some 
of whom were themselves great Pandits, assisted by Pandits. These Pandits 
and commentators on SmTtis voiced the contemporary public opinion and 
often anticipated it. 

The commentators of Smjtis changed the Smrti rules (or religion) to suit 
public opinion. According to the law of Pw<ja, females were totally excluded 
from inheritance. But public opinion demanded at least some property to 
females. So these commentators changed law and stated that daughters can 
offer pm4as. Thus females closely related were given right to offer and 

consequently a share in the property. VijnaneSvara. author of a commentary 
on Yajnavalkya, has gone to the length of interpreting * pi^4o ' as the particle 
of the body. Thus ‘ Sapfn4as ' were particles of the same body and the theory 
of consanguinity was introduced. So the fenaales were brought in under this 
interpretation by VijAaneSvara. 

Different interpretations by different commentators on the same 
rule gave rise to different Smrtis applicable to different provinces 
in India. The • rule of VijnaneSvaia prevails over the greater 
part of India. In Bengal the inteipt^ation was different JTmuta- 
v^ana stuck to the old interpretation of pitt4o, and so he did not bring in 
females. Curiously, the person who excluded females on the basis of 
did not confer on sons ownership over pmpesty during their father’s life time. 
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So coparceners are joint tenants in other provinces, but, in Bengal, where the 
Dayabhaga School propounded by JlmutavShana operates, they enjoy as ten- 
ants in common. 

Joint family as concdved by cur old Smrtikaras is no longer existing. 
The idea of notional separation has come in and the right of survivorship is 
practically gone. The fiction of the joint family only remains. 

Widow is entitled only to mainlenana in joint family. But, if sons make 
a partition they are enjoined to make proviskm for their mother according to 
the Mit3k?arS. The fiction was the compounding of her maintenance. She 
got one share in the property and became absolute owner of the moveables 
and had a life estate in the immoveables. 

Subsequently, however, some schools reluctantly gave property to other 
females. Absolute right of females bom in the family, e.g. sister and daughter, 
was recognised. Distinction was made between females coming into the family 
by marriages by Nilakaptha. Females bom in the family were given absolute 
rights ; but, even NUakaiJtha did not give daughters equal share along with 
the sons. Daughters get some share in their father’s property according to 
other systems, bniakantha gave absolute ownership to females only in the 
absence of males. 

In Mahomedan times, judges were assisted by Pandits. Different Pandits 
interpreted law differently, gave different Vyavastkcs. They could thus intro- 
duce changes. In the British period, however, changes were required to be 
• made by legislation which involved the moving of a huge machinery. Judges 
cannot introduce any change In the existing Law. 


The present MUak^arS Hindu Law of Joint Family is still based on the 
principle of ta^g inter^t by birth. Though a number of inroads are made 
in the law of joint family this doctrine of survivorship and interest by birth 
still survives. It is high time that the Mitak^ara joint family should be 
brought on the same level as the Dayabhaga Law. 


In olden times, adoption was made for religious purposes. Later, adop- 
tons bi^an o be made for the purposes of enioyine the property. Widow 
toly a starving maintenance. So she adopts a son to depnVe rther rZ- 
enjoying the property, irt from any religious miSives. XhuTX , 
f, backgmund was taken away and secular interests set in L U ‘ 

^to. began to pcir m for the sake of Ore pn^rty in adopUon on 


to Hindu -juries and consetpaiUy the law^f Ttoion^s b T 

In a recent decision, adoption was mit div^M L h haj°'? 

another's hands. Thus the adooted snn already vested in 

but not for purposes of getting And S' 

property. And this diversity between 
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the two has been introduced by a Privy O^ncil decision, which still regards 
adoption as based on a religious nitrtive. Now the result will be that though 
the adopted person be the son, he may not get the prcq^erty. This state of 
affairs was not intended by the original writers. 

. . • It is Interesting to trace the evolution of ideas by Nibandliakaras. Eco- 
notmc conditions have changed the prevailing notions. In ancient times, there 
were eight forms of marriage. Later on, marriage in the same caste was en- 
joined. Caste is really a social institution and play^ a prominent part in the 
.Hindu Law. At first, monogamy was preached ; but later on, owing to eco- 
nomic conditions, marrying other wives was allowed. For reli^ous purposes 
only patni (one wife) was recognised. Subsequently, polygamy became the 
■general rule. Anuloma marriages (i.e. marriage with lower caste females) 
though reprehensible according to the Smith, are held valid in Bombay. Prati- 
loma marriages (i.e. marriages with lower caste males) were still invalid. The 
Smjiis prescribed different rights for sons by different marriages. 

Some reforms in Hindu Law introduced by Judges consisted in the inter- 
pretation of the old tejds by them as merely recommendatory and not r^Uga- 
tory. 

Contact with the West has been responsible for the inculsion on the Statute 
Book of a number of Acts dealing with the Hindu Law. The principal among 
them are : Removal of Caste Disabilities Act, XXI of 1850 ; Widow Re- 
maniage Act, XV of 1856 ; Special Marriage Act, III of 1872 and its Amend- 
ment, XXX of 1923 and the Aryan Marriages Act. 

The Special Marriages Act originally applied to those who professed 
neither Hinduism, Buddhism, etc : it was meant for the Brahmos. The 
amendment to the Act mo%'ed by Dr. Gour, made it applicable to the Hindus 
also. Thus thou^ a person marrying under the Special Act remained a 
Hindu, in tnatteis of Succession, hd was governed by the Indian Succession 
Act. The Act insisted on monogamy. The recently passed Aryan Marriages 
Act, however, is a retrogade measure as it Involves no question of monogamy. 

Hindu Law at present is in a hopelessly confused state. It is divergent 
for different provinces. Bills in conDicting provisions are at present set forth 
before the Central and various provincial legislatures. So, there would be diCfer- 
'ent laws for different provinces. This would be a retrograde step in the evo- 
lution ,of one Hindu Law for all Hindus. There should be a uniform Hindu 
Law for the whole of India. The differences in rules about adopticm, succes- 
sion etc., obtaining at present should be done away with. The study of the 
evolution of Hindu Law has not only an academic interest, but a practical 
utility also in settling the various anomalies with which it bristles at present. 



THE PARTHIANS* 

By 

Dr. I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, b.a., pn.D„ bar-at*law 


Alexander’s conquest of Iran marks a clear point of change in the history 
of that country. For five centuries after the downfall of Darius III the history 
of that vast region is more or less chaotic These centuries constitute clearly 
a period of transition, during which all sorts of influences, social, political 
and religious, had been working upon Iran and at the end of the Parthian 
age we get the new world of Iran under the Saaanians. Though this new 
Iran was Zoroastrian, it was no longer the pure Aryan ideals of the Achie- 
menian days that guided this second Zoroastrian Empire. The intervening 
five centuries had transformed those ancient ideals very considerably. There 
is yet another difference between, the Achamenian Empire and that of the 
Saaanians. The former had no formidable rival in the West— at least none 
of whom they might be afraid— until Alexander came and conqured Iran. 
But by the time the SasSnians came Rome had come to the zenith of her power 
and had indeed passed it. The rivalries of these two great peoples— Roman 
and Iranian— form the main theme of the political history of Iran from 
the first century b.c. right upto the Arab conquest. 

Another very noteworthy point about the history of this so-called “ Par- 
thian” age is that except (or coins there is scarcely any indigenous record 
Most of our knowledge of Parthian history has to be gleaned from Western 
Sources.=i 


. It ■" „rt, me national 
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querors to its observance. It had already been corrupted a lot from its on- 
ginal purity and a lot of superstitions had crept into it owing to the influences 
of the many backward races of the empire with whom the Iranian people had 
necessarily come into contact. Still in Pars itself, the homeland of the Achs- 
menians, the ancient observances and the purer beliefs had persisted. The great- 
est loss to Zoroastrianism resulting from Alexander’s conquest was the burning 
of the holy Scriptures which perished with the great buildings at Persepolis. We 
are told that there was another copy of these sacred texts preserved elsewhere 
too.* But tradition says that this was carried off by the Greeks. We have no de- 
finite knowledge of this. But one thing is certain that the ancient religion was 
preserved more or less intact by the priests of Pars. A dynasty of F*riest-Kings 
ruled in semi-independence at Persepolis through these five centuries® and they 
kept alive Zoroastrianism in Pars after it had disappeared from other parts 
of Iran in all but the name. 


We can here consider only briefly and in the barest outline the state of 
religious thought in Iran during these five centuries. There were religious 
influences pouring into the land from all quarters, and in the absence of a 
dominating state-religion we find that we get a sort of good-natured tolerance 
at best. Mostly the impressiai is that of a more or less complete indifference 
towards religion. It was— as far as Iran was concerned— as if foreign in- 
fluences were moulding the religious ideals of the people and a new milieu was 
being prepared into which revived Zoroastrianism was to be bom, SasSnian 
Zoroastrianism is very different in many ways from the religion which the great 
Achamenians had accepted and had practised in their lives We cannot ao- 
predate the later phase unless ate realise the influences which continuous^ 
worked upon the people during the Parthian period. 

n H *'■" o' "to hellenising prcxtess which 

had already begun m Iran under the later Achwmenians, m hdtakS 
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Mithra acquired a new significance. Mithra was no longer coupled with Ana- 
hita, but, ruling alone as the Sol moicltis of the Roman legions and as the Lord 
of the Warriors, his worship dominated Iran practically throughout the re- 
mainder of the Parthian period.” Mlthraism became the dominant faith of 
Asia Minor and of a large part of the Roman Empire during the latter part 
of the Parthian period. 

Next we have to consider the Semitic faiths. The ancient religion of 
Babylon had certainly disappeared, but a considerable amount of th6ir Star- 
worship survived, together with their astrology. These had a considerable 
vogue among the masses in Mesopotamia and from this centre these beliefs 
spread all over the Parthian Empire. Many ancient Babylonian superstitions, 
particularly their magic and their demonology, had also survived and these 
too helped to mould the beliefs of the Parthian period. 

Judaism also seems to have Influenced the popular belief to some extent. 
Particularly the code of ritual purity as laid down in the Pentateuch seems to 
have influenced later ideas about cerenwnial purity very largely. But we 
must also remember that the code of the Pentateuch was put into its present 
form at Babylon under the fostering care of the Achamenian King of Kings 
Artaxerxes 1.'* The Sasanian idea of the evil spirit, Ahirman, as the oppo- 
nent of Ahura-Mazda Is very different from that contained in the GSthSs 
and the similarity of Ahriman with the Rebel-Angel Satan is exceedingly 
striking. 

Christianity came into prominence by the end ol thd first century of the 
Qiristian era. The form of Christianity that most influenced Iranian thought 
in Its early days was the mystic aspect which later blossomed forth as Neo- 
Platonism and we seo clear signs of this in the teachings of ManI almost at 
the beginning of the Sdsanian period. As an active influence, however, Chris- 
tianity came into Iranian thought after the Parthian period. 

From the East came the very profound influence of Buddhism. The 
missionaries of Mdka had spread all over Eastern Iran and Buddhism had 
acquired a permanent footing there by the time the Parthian monarchy had 
started. The intricate philosophy and the monasticism of that faith did have 
influence on Iranian thought for a considerable period.^* 

Buddhism in Eastern Ii5n had remained almost as pure as it had been 
brought over from India. But there was another stream of Buddhism which 
more directly affected the Parthians. It was the Tibetan Buddhism. In Tibet 


12. This is evidenced by the name MikidSt (Mithridates) borne by so many 
great rulers of the period. Even today the Zoroastrian temples bear the name of 
Dar-e-Meher (lit., the House of Mithra). 

13. See my article on " The Adiameiuans" in the Bharatiya Vidyd, I. 1, p. 62. 

14. Particularly as developed in Hd 30i 

15. The wide acceptance of Main’s teaching in Iran may be instanced. The 
strongly opposed 2Joroastrain teaching of active life in the worU, however, very 
soon turned Iran away from Manl. 
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Buddhistic teachings bad undergone very strange transformations. The an- 
cient faith of the Lamas, their* belief in hordes of evil spirits who had to be 
placated, gave rise to an extraordinarily rich demonology in Tibetan Buddh- 
ism. The Parthian nomads thus got their Buddhistic influences diluted with 
Tibetan demonology and these bdiefs persisted all through the Parthian 
period. 

The situation of the capital of the Parthian rulers had also considerable 
influence in moulding the religious ideas of the people. The shifting of the 
capital to Ctesiphon brought the rulers and the higher officials into more inti- 
mate contact with Semitic people. The earlier capital was on the edge of the 
steppes where the primitive nomadic ideas and superstitions had sway. With 
the shifting of the capital to Ctesiphon Semitic thought begins to dominate.’® 

Thus we see that Iranian thought, particularly religious, had a number of 
varied influences hearing upon it from, all directbns ; and for nearly five cen- 
turies these influences continued and helped to mould the thought of the defi- 
nitely Zoroastrian lihn of the Samians. Zoroastrianism had continued to 
flourish during all these years in Pars undisturbed by the turmoil raging round 
the western and eastern frontiers of Ii5n. 

In the beginning of the Parthian period the main political interest centres 
round the rivalries of the various kingdoms which arose out of the break up 
of the Seleucid Empire and later I^rthian history is overshadowed by Rome 
in the west and the bitter struggle between Rome and SrSn over Armenia. In 
all these stni^es Zoroastrianism as sudt was not directly involved and con- 
tinued in the sort of backwater that Pars had become. When the revival came 
at the end of the Parthian period and when Zoroastrianism emerged as a poli- 
tical force once again in IrSn, it had to Sniggle against all these foreign in- 
fluences which had got rooted in IiSn and was undoubtedly very profoundly 
influenced by them. 

The Empire of Alexander, wbkh was somewhat larger than that of the 
Achamenians, brirfce up immediately upon his death in B.C. 323. Of his 
generals only Seleukco itmam^ true to Mexander's lamily and jealously guard- 
ed fiSn and all the eastern provinces of the empire for the infant son of the 
great conquerer. . But very soon (by b.c. 311) the whole family of Alexander 
had been wiped out. Seleukos now felt that he was released from the oath of 
allegiance he had sworn to the dying Alexander, and he assumed the insignia 
of royalty and set up the Seleuad Empire whidi won fame for him and brought 
him the tide Nikator (the Gonquerot). He ruled long and gloriously and at 
bst ^ired m favour of his son because he desired to end his days in his 
Wovtd native land. But he was murdered before he reached it--B.C, 281. 


is Adurmsniau period 
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*rhe successors of Seleukos had no easy time, for they had very powerful 
rivals on the western and northern flanks of their empire. For the next few 
decades their history is a welter of bloody wars and changing fortunes, niade 
more confusing by similar names borne by aiccessive rulers. Out of all these 
wars there emerged in the end six large kingdoms ; Bythinia. Pontus, Arme- 
nia, Media Atropaten^ Bactria and Parthia. This was about B.c. 249. 

The kingdom of Parthia was founded by two brothers Arshak^^ and 
Tirdat. They were Iratd by descent and probably Zoroastrians, though by no 
means orthodax, and had come more or less in search of careers to the court 
of the Greek ruler of Bactria. After serving there for some time they felt ag- 
grieved and left Bactria. The two brothers then went among the Parthian clans 
and after some y^rs Arshak placed himsdf at the head of a confederacy of 
all the Parthian clans and declared Ms ind^>endence (b.c. 249). Exactly how 
he did this is shrouded in mystery and the man himself has become a legendary 
figure. After his death in b.c. 247 his brother TTrdat assumed the title of 
Arshak 11 and he might be regarded as the real founder of the Parthian line. 

The Parthians were originally a semi-wild nomadic race of mixed blood. 
They lived in the steppes to the east of the Caspian and were probably closely 
connected with the Sakas. Their language, too, was presumably Iranian, allied 
to the Soghdian.^* The Parthians have been mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great and they are known to have served in the army of Alex- 
ander as archers. 

They were not all pure nomads. Some sort of settled life scans to have 
already begun among them when Arshak welded them together. The first 
capital was at DSra. Nis5 was another important city to the south of the 
capital and about 100 miles from it, where the early Parthian monarchs were 
crowned.*® There was also an impprtant shrino of Fire at Asaak*® on the river 
Atiek.’* This was the shrine connected with the Fire of the Farmer (Adar- 
Burain-Mihr) " This marks a certain progress in ideas ; to the connec- 
tion with the desert is added the eoiwiliation of the Maidearv religion of the 
settled lands. For at Asaak the holy fire, used at the coronation, was kept 


17. The romanised form of his name is Arsaces and so these rulers are called 
the Arsacids. The first few rulers were all called Arshak after the founder. 

18. See Cambridge Ancient History, VbL IX, Chap, xiv, (pp. 574ff.). 

19. Dara was about 300 miles to the east of the Caspian and 100 miles from 
Merv. NiS might be identified with the NisSya mentioned in the Avesta, Vandiddd 
I. 7. 

20. The original form seems to have been Arshdkia (Arsada) after the name 
of the founder. 

21. See map facing page 612 in Vol. IX, of CAH, 

22. ■ This was the third of the great Sacred Fires of andent Iran. The other 
two were the Fire of the Warrior (Adar-Godia®), situated in Media Atropatene 
(Adarbaijan), and the Fire of the Priest (Adar-FiobSk) in Pars. These Fires have 
been closely associated with "the Royal Gkoy" of Iran. See NySish, 5 and Bunda- 
hiskn 17. 
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burning (or ever, undoubtedly ... it was connected with the Farmer’s-Fire, 
Adar-Buraln-Mihr on Mt. Raevant, one of the three sacred and eternal fires 
of later Zoroastrianisin.’'“= This consecration of the Fire of the Farmer "was 
no bad omen for the commencement of a state whose background was to be 
the revolt of the countryman against the Greek and Graeco-Babylonian city 
No native records of the Arshkanian kings have been discovered beyond 
the large number of coins. It seems indeed strange that these ntlcrs should 
have failed utterly to have kept a chronicle of their own even though an Arshak 
era was established at Babylon and even though under the influence of the 
prevailing hellenic culture the rulers adopted henenre ways of life and thought, 
Md called themselves " phd-hellene ”. Perhaps this very hellenism might 
have reduced them to have therr history recorded in Greek, for we have fairly 
copious records of the Parthian Empire written down by Greek writers.vr 
But rvhatevcr the individual kings may have been, the people themselves 
retain^ their strong natrve characteristics. These were their strong attach- 
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Suren were the most famous. The head of the latter house had the right of 
crowning the King of Kings. The Mag^tan was the more important of the 
two Councils and exercised wry real powers in times of crisis. They had 
‘ the power of dethroning tyrannical rulers and they had used this power a 
fair number of times. . Their chief function, however, was deliberative and 
advisory. Its members were wise tnen learned in the ancient traditions and 
they exercised a very real dieck on the vagaries of the King, for they were 
men of great repute and influence among the people. In the case of the sons 
and grandsons of Frahat IV, who were brou^t up entirely at Rome, the Ma- 
gistan set aside more than one of them because of their foreign ways and 
outlook. 

But the strength of Parthia was chiefly military. The race was one of 
sturdy fighters. All through their history the Parthian soldiers clung to their 
desert trails and never succumbed to the lures of city life and luxuries. They 
were most remarkable horsemen and they have been described as " living on 
horseback The veterans of Rome dashed in vain against Parthian armies. 
The defeat of Carrha (b.c. 53) was one of the worst in Roman history. The 
Parthians excelled in military tactics. They knew how to retreat and to lure 

enemy far away from his base. This was done three times in later Par- 
thian history when Trajan, Sevenis and Caracalla were lured as far as Ctesi- 
phon and their victories were turned into disastrous retreats. As archers the 
Parthians were unequalled in their day. Their ability to shoot while retreat- 
ing at full gallop has become proverbial. 

The Parthian empire was not an empire in the sense we understand the 
word. It was more a loose conglomerate of states each of them more or less 
independent. There was no special oi^anisation— like the satrapies of the 
Achaanenian Empire — to hold the states tr^ther. Some attempt had been 
made to imitate the methods of the Seleucid Empire to hold these states to- 
gether, but it was at best but half-hearted. The states were aJIovred full liber- 
ty in internal matters. They had only one thing in common, viz., fealty to 
Parthia, and that could always be enforced because Parthia was by far the 
strongest of all. 

The oflicial, language of the Parthian court seems to have been Greek as 
evidenced by the coins. The art displayed in these shows very clear Greek 
influences. The figures on these coins are entirely Greek in dress and the 
legends are Greek right upto the time of Valkhadi III (a.d. 147-191). With 
that monarch we get Pahlavi legends for the first time. Of course the Par- 
. thians had their own langua^ whidi seems to have been an Iranian tongue 
dosdy allied to the ancient Soghdiaa In the absence of any literary re- 
mains this can be proved indirectly from its influence (in the shape of borrow- 
ed words, etc.) on Armenian arid Soghdian. Parthians were also among those 
who used parchment rather extensivdy, which is further indirect evidence of 
the existence of writers and literature among them. 

The centre of the Parthian Empire was in the beginning in the steppes to 
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the cast of the Caspian and then it shifted to Media Attopatae. Later on 
the capital was shifted to Mesopotamia ; this was on account of the necessity 
of being nearer the Roman border. The city of Babylon was still existing 
as 3 centre of trade and of great intellectual activity. But city-life never 
suited the true Parthian. He wanted open spaces and gardens. So a new 
<fite was chosen where Seleucia had stood. The new city was called Ctesiphon 
and Strabo mentions that it had a good climate. The city continued to be the 
capital of the Samian Empire upto its conquest by the Arabs.^® 

As far as the people of Iran were concerned the rule of the Arshaks meant 
merely a change of masters from the Gre^ to the Parthians. And the latter 
were certainly more welcome because the rc^al family was Iranian in blood 
and Mazdean in religion, The popular religion of these ncmads from the step- 
pes continued in a more refined form by contact with the nwre cultured Ira- 
nians. The cult of the Fire took firmer hold and the cruder Sun-worship oi 
the nomads was replaced by the more ethical Mithraism. The toleration of 
the Parthian omlords m rnatters religious allowed the semi-independent Ira- 
nians of the kingdom of Pars to keep their Zoroastrian beliefs undisturbed. 
Zoroastrianism was at that time not militant but was content to be left alone. 
It Tvas biding its time. 


Valkhash is mentioned in Pahlavi boote as the monarch to begin the 25oroas* 
Irian revival. Of the five rulers of that name he is most probably the first of 
that name (ap. 51-77) , because he was imbued with the virtue of kindness and 
real affection for his bcotheia, so rare in his family. His justice and his desire 
for peaceful relations with his n^^bouts indicate a deeply rdigious mind, and 
it is not imposable that such a man under the influence of the Magi thought 
of the revival of the ancient faith of Iran. Indeed Darmesteler, quoting Ta- 
citus. defmitdy thinks Uial Valkhash was influenced by his brother Tirdat, king 
of Armenia.^* Tlrdal himself was a Zoroastrian priest*^ Valkhash " had the 
glory of breaking with the family policy of Parthian kings the policy, name- 
ly, of greed and lust of blood. The and the Pahlavi tradition clear- 

ly state that " Valkhash, the descendant of Ashl^, ordered that the w’holc o! 
the Avesta and Zand, as they had come doviTi in their purity, whatever frag- 
ments thereof had escaped the destruction and rdvages of Alexander and the 
Roman soldiers in the Iranian country, and remained partly in writings and 
partly in oral tradition, whh the Pasturs, should be searched for, in each town 


29. The Arabs mlled it At M&£in (Bi. "iwin-dllca”) because U stands on 
both banks of the Ticris. 

30. Tirdat rtcdvtd the cTO»n of Armenia at the hands o( the Emperor Nero of 
Rome, thus ivoidinj a long war. Ttus b a most striking instance of the peaceful 
nature ol Valkhash and the influence of religion working on him. 

3t. Daimcslftcr's Introduction to the Vanuiad (Seaed Books of the East, 
Vol. IV, pjs. i«iv. fl.). hioie 1 on p. aav, is particularly illuminating 

32. Quoted by Dormesteter (toe. cif.q Irom Tacitus. 

33. Dinkart, IV. 21. The Zand-s-Vokyman Yaskt. IV. 19. itfers to this with- 
out naming the king. 
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he came to, and taken possession of, for the emperor (i.e. for the imperial 
library) 

This new move by Valkhash aroused the keenest interest and the liveliest 
hopes in Pars, which had continued to be the stronghold of Zoroaster’s faith 
throughout. Undoubtedly the priest-ldngs of Pars took a leading part in 
helping Valkhash in this pious task. But the work thus begun was not des- 
tined to be brought to complete fruition. The successors of Valkhash aban- 
doned his policy of peace and reverted to the traditional practice of the Parthi- 
ans of fratricidal strife and war with Rome. As a result, three times within 
one century, the Romans entered Qesiphon and sacked it — under Trajan in 
A. D. 114, under Severus in a. d. 197 and under Caracalla in a. d. 216 
On all these three occasions the Romans ultimately suffered crush- 
ing defeats and were driven back, but still IiSn felt it as a terrible insult to 
her nadonal honour, for now the Iranian national awakening had started. 
They had so long been content to hold Pars and to follow their religious obser- 
vances undisturbed. But the revival of Zoroastrianism stirred the dormant 
nationalism and religious fervour in their hearts. They had begun to visualise 
a rejuvenated Iran, fired with zeal for the ancient religion of iZarathushtra, 
rising and becoming the mistress of all western Asia. The Parthian yoke, 
borne so long without complaint— just because It was so light— now began to 
gall their newly awakened religious sensibility. The Parthian kings were 
Zoroastrian only in name and did not observe any of the rules of the faith. 
In particular the consent of Ardavan IV to give his daughter in marriage to 
the “heathen” Emperor Caracalla was fdt to be an unpardonable affront to 
the holy faith. The manners and customs of the Parthians, tolerated so long, 
now began to aggravate the ill feeling of the Iranians against them. All the 
discontent simmering underground for over a century now burst forth in the 
open revolt of Ardashir FQpalSn of the bouse of Susan against the last Par- 
thian monarch ArdaN’an IV. The rival forces met on the battle-field of Hor- 
muz in September a.d. 226 and Ardashir was victorious, and the Empire of the 
SasSnians beyan its glorious career lasting for four centuries. 

A list of Parthian monarchs is appended here. It may be noted that 
the dates of most are only apprasimate. The names enclosed in brackets are 
“ rival ” monarchs. 

Arshak (b.c. 249-247); Tirdat« (ac. 247-214); Ardavan I {D.C. 214-196); 
Priyaputus (bc. 196-181); Frahat I (B.C. 181-174); Mihradat I” (b.c. 174- 
136);.Frahat II (b.c. 136-128); Arda%^ 11 (B.c. 128-124); (Himerus ? 


34. Translation by Haug in his Essay t>n PakJavi, p. 146. The word “ Zand " 
means “ commentary The word " Roman *' was the common appeUatioi of 
Pahla\-i writers for all westerners;. Haug also the original passage on p. 150 
of the same work. E. W. West also gi%TS a rendering of this important passage in 
SBE., VoL XXXVIl, p. 413. 

35. He was the real founder of the I^rthian rule 

36. Perhaps the greatest of the Riitluan longs. He was the first to assume the 
title “ King of Kin^" 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF MIDDLE 
AND MODERN INDO-ARYAN 


By 

Dr. S. M. KATRE, ph.o. (London) 

From the earliest tiroes it has been the practice of Indian Grammarians 
to consider Sanskrit as the original base from which both Middle and Modem 
Indo-Aryan languages derive their life-blood. From Vararuci to Markaijdeya 
the term prakfta has been derived from the word prakfli which invariably 
stands for some form of Sanskrit, generally classical, forming the background 
of the different stages of the Aryan speech in its historical development.* As a 
result of this Sanskrit approach dominated the whole field of Indo-Aryan 
grammar, and until the advent of European Missioiaiies in India no grammai 
of an Indo-Aryan language could escape the terminology or influence of Sans- 
krit grammar. The early and medieval studies in Prakrit Grammar were 
naturally restricted to instituting a comparison of the Prakrit forms with 
corresponding Sanskrit forms and drawing a sort of correspondences which 
would guide a Sanskritist to arrive at the Prakrit equivalents required. To this 
extern Prakrit grartunar has suffered from the Sanskrit influence. No at- 
tanpt was made to study any Prakrit dialect independently as a language, and it 
is remarkable that there is no ftakrit Grammar in the P^rit language. With 
respect to Kli this charge caniw be sustained, but there is ample evidence to 
prove that these orthodox Pali grammarians were indebted to the different 
schools of Sanskrit grammar for their own studies. 

As a result of this strict classical approach we find such equations in the 
Prakrit Gramnurs as Pk, kkambha- < Sk. slatnbha- in opposition to Vedic 
skambha-.^ This is surpriring since the roots slobh- and slcmbk- are dted in 
company with skabh-, skambh- in PSpini and in other grammarians’ works. 
The number of such examples, where the Prakrit grammarians lost sight of 
earlier Vedic words and therefore posited new correspondences which cannot 
really b^r the light of comparative grammar, is suffciently large to ^ow that 
the method adopted by them was not strictly scientific. It was more the 
practical aspect of such correspondences which they could establish with their 
ordinary persorral knowledge of dasacal Sanskrit in arriving at the required 
Prakrit forms that guided their methodology. No scientific knowledge of the 
Prakrits was aimed at. The' practical aim was more than sufficient to satisfy 
their curiosity or thirst for knowledge. 


1. Cf. PlSCHEL, § 1. 

2. Ibid., § 306, p. 210, referring to Var. 3, 14, Bhirnaha 3, 50, 3, 10, 10, 

Hernacandra 1, 187 ; 2. 8. 89 ; Kj. 2, 77, etc, 
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stand them with the aid of their Sandcritkr approach, but insist upon this 
kno-wledge as the pre-iequisite for Prakrit studies by Prakrit students who are 
drivea to the subject because of their incompetence in Sanskrit. Here is a 
contradiction in terms which seems to me to be due chiefly to the lack of the 
proper understanding of the problems involved. A corrective is needed if the 
scientific study of Prakrits as well as the inodenr I-A. languages has to find a 
place in the Indian world of. scholarship. With the revival of these languages 
to the national status which is their due the time has come when every scholar 
using these languages should possess not only a complete mastery of the liter- 
ary medium but also a deep insight into its origin and development. 

The approach which I indicate here has the merit of all scientific ap- 
proaches to different subjects, that of going to the unknown on the solid basis 
of the known. A student of New Indo-Aryan languages possesses in the first 
place a requisite knowledge of his own mother tongue. If this happens to be 
a literary language, he has in addition the ability to read, write and appreciate 
good literature in that language, by the time he grows old enough to start the 
study of the Prakrits. This is a source which has never been tapped hitherto, 
so rich in potentialities if only a proper method strictly controlled by science 
is discovered. 

The science of Comparative Grammar or Linguistics teaches us the cor- 
respondences which csist between a related group of languages, divided into 
different compartments such as Phaiology, Morphology, Syntax, Semantics 
Vocabulary and even Phonetics. If such correspwndences between Old and 
Middle Indo-Aryan help us in restoring one with the knowledge of the other, 
then correspxjndences existing b^ween Middle and New Indo-Aryan should 
establish for us an easy way towards the study of Middle Indo-Aryan. But 
there are difficulties in the way which we must face, for mere reconstructions 
of earlier foma on the basis of existing forms in NI-A. may not always give 
us the propjer Ml-A. forms. Strictly sp)eaking we cannot reconstruct properly 
the exact working forms of an earlier stage by knowing the general correspond- 
ences between the earlier and the later. What is to be aimed at is the general 
tendency in the earlier stage which gave rise to the later formations. In this 

■ manner a practical knowledge of one’s own mother tongue may be combined 
with scientific linguistics to study the interrelationship between the present 
language and its earlier forms and draw one’s own conclusions about the cor- 
respwndences and the nature of the earlier idiom. 

Taking into account the different groups or branches of linguistics \vc 
tiiall be able to trace correspondences between Prakrits and modem Indo-AT>’an 
languages in phorvology, morphology, vocabulary and synta.x. The most itn- 
pwrtant of these for our purpose is vocabulary ; for it is easy to master the 
descriptive grammar of any Prakrit within a short time, but when it comes 
to writing or understanding the Prakrit a vast store of ordinary vocables or 

■ words is necessary. It is one of the fundamental principles of language study, 
always aimed at by students of ffifferent lanprages, to master the fundamental 
or basic vocabulary of each language. As a result most methods employ b.j'tic 
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higher liirut. In his Comparative end Etymological Dictionary of Nepali^ 
Turner has found nearly 5000 Nepali words as inherited from the correspond- 
ing Old I-A. words, while the number of words recorded in the Dictionary is' 
about 26,000. Of course a very large number of the remaining words are 
either jfngle formations or loan forms from Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and to 
some.extent from English and several non-Aryan languages. The loan words 
from the common parent OI-A. form a very considerable part of the literary 
stratum of a given language, and generally vary between 30 to 70 per cent, 
depending upon the type of literature considered. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that Sanskrit has all along been the best cultivated language in India during 
imre than 3000 years, and even the peasants are acquainted with the two great 
epics partly in translations and partly in original. In the uncultivated dialects 
we may presume at least 30 per cent of words to be loans from Sanskrit This 
gives us a rough estimate of about 60 per cent, car an average of inherited and 
borrowed I-A. words. 

^ 'Before .considering the problem further I may mention here that one of 
the crying needs of linguistic research is the statistical study of the vocabularies 
‘of differ^t languages, of different periods and persons under varying circum- 
stances, of continuous passages. This study will enable us to understand more 
deafly than ever before the historical and geographical aspects of linguistic 
devdopment, and to formulate the minimum diaracteristics of a lingua fratKO 
which will be acceptable to all because it Is not governed by personal or sub* 
jective judgment, being purely objective in its methods and precision^ 

The most difficult element in I-A. apart from the question of early sub- 
strata, is tha DeS element in its purest form. For the first time in Middle 
Indt>-Aryan we meet with a large number of real DeS words whose ultimate 
analysis is at present beyond the scope of linguists, but whose presence 
may be detected largely in the present languages of Nortnem India. TTiis 
element will form at Ieast’15 to 20 per cjent of the general vocabulary. .It is 
sufficient to consider the very large number of vocables in the Pdiasadda- 
mahoijytavo^ which are distinctly DeS in character, having corresponding cog- 
nates in Hindi or Gujarati in order to gain an idea of this element in the 
modem languages. Together these give us about three quarters of the entire 
vocabulary of the languages. The remaining quarter of the modem vocabulary 
occupies itself chiefly with such terms for which I-A. languages had no ex- 
pressions, including legal phrasedogy, names of places, trees, animals etc., 
borrowed from the languages of thd rulers or neighbouring tribes. 

The problem then is to discover some mrthod by means of which the 75 
per crat. inherited, loan — ^and DeS dement of the modem languages may be 
transformed into its corresponding MI-A. form. Leaving aside the Defi cle- 
ment for the present the 60 per cent of the inherited and loan-words may 


5. Kegan Paul, Londco, 1931. . , 

6. Calcutta, 1923-28 :-redited by Pandit Ilarmlnd Das T. ' 
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Bengali,^ Turner’s Gujarati Phonology^ Banatasi Das Jain’s Phonobgy of 
Pmjabi^° and the large number of linguistic studies since then published deal- 
ing -with a majority of the important literary and non-lHerary languages oi 
India. A mastery of these principles then, with sufBdent knowledge of the 
learned borowings from Sanskrit is, so to say, the bed-rock on whidi the 
entire edifice of one’s understanding of Prakrits can be built upon. From 
these two elements of NI-A. vocabulary we can build up at least 50 per cent, 
of the MI-A. vocables. To critics of this system, who will say with the Jung- 
grammatiker that the restitution method leads nowhere, and that Schleicher’s 
approach is hopelessly out of date, we can only point out the tradition of the 
Prakrit literature where we only find the transformation of Sanskrit words 
into conesponding Prakrit forms by the application of regular principles enun- 
ciated by the grammarians. The check on irresponsible reslitution is in the 
number of Sk. words forming part of the NI-A. vocabulary. On certain cal- 
culations carried out by me I found that the restitution method yields more 
than 75 per cent, of correct MI-A, forms, and in the hands of scholars who are 
more deeply acquainted with Sk. grammar, the result was even higher. 

It is the morpholoscal aspect which will present some difficulties. To 
those who are not acquainted with the complicated grammatical system of 
Sanskrit, the Prakrit terminations for nominal declension or verbal conjuga* 
tion may not always be the simple things which they are in reality. The sim- 
plification of the morphology in the ectinction of the dual, of the bases by the 
reduction of consonantal themes to vocalic themes, and by the regularising of 
the itregular themes, results in reducing the number of possible terminations, 
the same often standing for different ideas. Thus in the cases of masc. nouns 
In -i/u, fern, nouns in -u •?, ii, the nom. -acc. plur. as well as ablat. sing, are 
formed with the termination -o, in a large majority of quotable examples. Or 
else the -e tenrunation of the fenunine group stands for the instr., abl. gen. 
and loc. singular. But once the basic terminations are mastered, we shall find 
hardly more than a dozen independent which really function in the language. 

Similarly when we come to the verbal inflexiwi, we notice the number of 
terminations to be ridiculously simplified, with the present indicative haring 
six terminations, the past with only one In most Prakrits, except PSJi, the 
future differing from the present only in its base, the imperative with really 
two and the optative with one effectiw terminations. Thus the finite forn^ 
are very simple, but the infinitive-absoluUve arc slightly more complicated with 
two or three terminations each ; and the participles are also very simple, with 
definite and regular endings. ‘With the cxceptiwi o! the passive and causative 
the Prakrits have very few derivatiw bases. This sums up the simplicity of 
the MI-A. languages. 

Remembering the equivalent terminations in NI-A. languages, the trans- 
formation of a Prakrit passage into a NI-A. follows the regular laws of pbo- 


8. Calcutta, 1926. 
10. Lahore, -1934, 


9. JRAS. 1921, pp. 329.365 ; 5(S-544. 
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within itself the germs of a comparative grammar of the whole I-A. family 
of languages from its earliest Vqdic form to the latest literary and non-literary 
languages of present-day India. No Sanskrit scholar, unless he be an accre- 
dited linguist, has taken sufficient interest to study the inherited element of 
his mother tongue. In his writings he may draw his inspiration from Sanskrit 
literature, but there is no reason why he should not exploit the beautiful in- 
herited words in preference to learned twrrowings. This method will give 
him the added advantage of discriminating nuances of thought and e.Tpression 
by the skilful use of such inherited words by the side of learned bonowmgs. 

Finally the methods here employed may with profit be utilised to solve 
the question of what is essential in a particular language, to investigate the 
problem of the minimum basic vocabulary of a new Indian language which 
can be understood by one and all, irrespective of political, religious or com- 
munal basis. The problem of creating a national language is not so much a 
. question of drawing up an ideal grammar and vocabulary, but of investigating 
the highest common factor of expression amrmg the different inter-provincial, 
inter-communal and inter-religious languages or dialects which are employed 
every day in all parts of the country. Here is a problem which every intelli- 
gent man or woman is in a position to deal with, by the methods employed 
in the study of his or her own tongue in comparison with the MI-A. dialects, 
applied to a wider field than the Indo-Aryan itself. Herein the 25 per cent, 
of the non-Aryan element will a>me to the rescue, for it is an element which 
will play the greatest r61e in the building-up of a lingua jranca for India. 
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In the north Divodlsa’s sceptre passed to Sudas, an ambitious conqueror 
who was advised and inspired' in turn by two priest warriors ; Vasi?tha and 
Visvamitra. SudSs, aided by Vasistha, declared war against the confederacy 
of ten kings some of whom were Dasyu kings. The Vitahavya-Srnjayas who 
formed part of the Haihaya-Talajah^a confederacy sided with Sudas. Puni- 
kutsa aided by Visvamitra led the allied hosts. Jamadagni, the head of the 
Bhtgus — the warrior priests of Anus and Dmhyus* and even of the Haihayas 
— who was Visvamitra's comrade in arms and song, helped him.’’ 

The war was long and bitter. Purukutsa was imprisoned, perhaps killed 
in its early stages. Their chief, \^i§vamitra, disappeared — ^perhaps in battle. 
Pumkutsa’s queen gave birth to a son, Trasadasyu. Purukutsa had a grand- 
son, Kurusravaija, who was also a doughty warrior for whom Kava^ Ailu§a, 
the sage, had sung a song. Round them were gathered the old allies in grim 
determination to fight the old foe. The Anus and Druhyus were perhaps 
led by the great Bhfgu Jamadagni. Visvamitra was dead and the Bharatas 
were inspired by his adopted son, originally of the Bhfgu clan : Sunahsepa 
Devarata.® During this time the allied tribes had been fast losing their 
separate tribal form and becoming the Bharata people. 

During a subsequent campaign Vasi^tha died ; and his son Sakti was 
captured and blinded,® Sudas was also dead or killed and his line had been 
extinct. The Snljaya-VItahavyas were however a powerful people. Their king 
Arjuna ran to the rescue of their ally and destroyed the foes hip and thigh. 
The Haihayas of the South overran the sacred land. The Bhrgus were 
butchered, their women raped, their leader Jamadagni killed, their wealth 
looted.!® 

Anus and Druhyus were siaughtered. KavaSa Ailusa was drowned.^' The 
A^ramas were sacked. The Rsis fled for their very life ; and their literary 
traditions were cut short. 

The ferocity of Arjuna Kartavirya and his sons truned even their friends 
in the North against him. The Bharatas, now a composite race made up of 
allied tribes, were led by Viss-Smitra’s descendant, Du?yanta’s son himself 
named Bharata, and KuruSravapa, the great grandson of Purukutsa. But 
above all these warriors towered the resplendent son of Jamadagni, thirsting 
for vengeance, anxious to destroy the savage hordes which had devastated 
his land and smothered its culture. 

Rama, leading the allied tribes, now almost one people, pursued the 
Haihayas. He killed Arjuna and laid Mahismati to waste. He went East 
and pushed back the enemies to the sea. And behind his triumphant arms 

6. cf. Rgveda, VII, 18.6. According to Vedic Index (I. p. 22 ; II, p. 109) this 
is doubtful. 

7. cf. Atharvaveda, V, 19.1 ; Rgveda, X, 167.4; Vedic Index, II, p. 469; also, 
Lecture IV in TkaJ^kar Vassanji Madhavji Leciures. 

8. cf, Vayu, II. 29 89 ; Hari. I. 27. 41-42 ; also Lecture IV, op. cit. 

9. cf. Vedic Index,. II. pp. 348-349. 

10. cf. Lecture II, Section V, and X.ecture HI, Section V, op. eit. 

11. cf. Rgveda. VII, 18.12.^ 
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(«) There was a definite break in the literary and religious tradition 
of the Sgveda. 

ib) The Bgvtda Sarhhita had been redacted and an elaborate sacri- 
fidal ritual had sprang up in the place of the earlier dmplicity 
of rdigious ceremcmial. 

(c) The centre of learrung had shifted from the banks of Sarasvati and 

Drsadvati to the Madhyade^ on the banks of the Yamuna.*^ 

(d) i^na, the Mahadeva, a fusk^ of the concepts of the Vedic Varuija, 
Rudra and the 65^ Deva — jAallus god — of the Dasyus had 
come to dominate the pantheon.'* 

(e) There was a similar break in the old genealogies. The line of 

famous kings like Sudas and Purakutsa had either become extinct 
or kings had begun to look upon nearer progenitors as founders 
of thax line. 

. (/) The Tytsus and the Sifijayas had been merged into the Bharata 
to form the Kuru-PancSla pe<^le.'*. 

(g) Parikgit’s son Janamejaya had flourished as the great Kuru king 
and a patron of learning.*® 

(A) The sacred Sarasvati had ceased to flow.** 

(i) The social structure in which the Aryans and the Dasyus stood 
in constant conflict had given place to a homogeneous society 
divided into i>aryas,« 

{}) Tribal goverrunent had been replaced by kingdoms ruled by power- 
ful kings from well-settled capitals.*’ 

The important and outstanding question, therefore, is whether there are 
any authentic historical events which would fix the distance of time between 


17. RapsON, Cffm. Hist. Ind., I. pp. 116-117 (Keith) •, Macdonell, Hist. Sans. 
Lit., pp. 142, 174 ; WiNTE3lNrrZ, Hist. Ind. tit., I, pp. 380-381 ; also. Ait. Bja., II, 
19. VIII. 14, 3. VIII. 23 ; Kau^. Bra., XII. 3 ; Sat. Bid., XIII. 5. 4. 11. 

18. Keith, Bgveda Bra. Tr., Intr., pp. 25-26 ; Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., Eng. Tr., 
pp. 45, 110 ; Macdonell, Wst. Sans. Ut., pp. 153. 178, 206 ; Vaidya, ffwi. Sans. Lit., 
Vol. I, Pt. 1, pp. 141-142 ; Pt. 2. pp. 58-59, 112 ; Alkawaveda, XV, 6 ; Sat. Bid., 
VI, lJ.10-17 ; Kauf. Bid.. II, 2, III, 4, V, 7, VI. 1-9. VIII, 4, XXI. 3. XXIII, 3, 
etc. 

19. cf. Rapson. Com. Hist. Ind.. 1. pp. 118-121 (Keith) ; Macdonell, Hist. 
Sans. Lit., pp. 154-157 ; Vedic Index. I, pp. 167-168, 322 ; II, pp. 95-96 ; Oldenbekc, 
Buddha, pp. 406-409. 

20. Rav Chaudhury, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Edn., pp. 30-33 ; 
Rangacharya, Pre-Musaltnan India, Vol. 2, pp. 207-208 ; Vedic Index, I, pp. 273- 
274 ; Atharvaveda, XX, 127. 7-10 ; Ait. BrS.. VII, 34. VIII, 21 ; Sat. Bra., XIII, 
5. 4. V et seq. ; Sank. Sr. Sm,. XII, 17. 1, XVI, 9. 1. 

21. Rapson. Cam. Hist. Ind.. I, pp. 117-118 (Keith) ; Pane. Brd., XXV, 10.16 ; 
Jmm. Vp. Brd., IV, 26. 12. 

22. cf. Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I. pp. 92-94, 125 (Keith) ; MacOonell. Hut. 
Sans. Lit., p. 152 ; Vedic Index, II, pp. 247-252 ; GHURYE, Caste and Race in India. 
pp. 4142 ; cf. Btveda. 1, 104. 2 *, II, 12. 4 ; HI. 34. 9 ; etc. 

23. Keith, Rgveda Bid. Tr.. Intr., p. 45 ; cf. Ait. Brd., VIII. 12. 4. 5 ; VIII, 
14 ; Sank. Sr. Su.. XVII, 16. 3 ; also Rapson. Com. Hist. Ind., I, p. 130. 
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the close of the Mantra period and the death of Janamejaya Pariksita. It is 
howerer to be noted that there are two Janamejaya Parifcsitas (viz. Nos. 74 
and 97 m ParEiteds Table) in the Panrava dynasty as given by the PmSnas. 


Manu 
Ayu 
Puru 
Du§yanta 
Bharata 
Hastin 
AjajniiJha 
I?k$a 

Saihvarajja 
Kuru 
Parik§it I 


74 Janamejaya I 
85 Bhimasena 
87 Pratipa 

90 Santanu 

91 Bhi§ma 

92 Vidtravirya 

93 DhrtaTia?tra 

94 Paij^vas— Arjima 

95 Abhimanyu 

96 Parik§it II 
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26. 41h Edn.,pn, 10.17 rC'rrP- ‘•^i-dir. B,6„ VIII, 21. 1.3 

Idmtirar Ancient India, Calcutta. 

„ ^.Si:Sl:S12in^i^,|!-3rv, 11,33.2. 

■ ■ •“■*• 3=. JM-S; etc.; also. Lecture 

•>y- VII, a 4 . jfl i-» , . 

31. Rtveda. IV, 44 g* 13 . also Ucture IV, op. elt 

«lre*. \ai,, ^',5 

33. SfcedAX. 33; ctdscLeeO^ 
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No. 69” who is a Vedic r§i and Santanu No. 90’® whose patronymic is Autana, 
a brother of Devapi and the son of These therefore must have 

flourished before the dose of the Mantra period and not after and could not 
have been separated by about twenty generations from Kuru with whom the 
Mantra period ended.” 

The Atharva Veda refers to PratJpa No. 87.” The two old Br5hmat}iK 
know ^trajita SatSnika and also refer to Bharata Dauhsyanti Saudyumni 
(No. 44)” and to his priest DIrghatamas” who also figures in the Bgveda 
Mantras.^® The two Brahnumas however do not know of any of the Paurava 
kings from Saihvarana to the PSijdavas. Bhimasena was the brother of Jana- 
mejaya Parifcsita.”*^ The DhrtarS^tra VaidlravTrya, No. 92, is not a Kuru 
prince at all according to Kafhaka Samhita*^ and is more likely to be the king 
of I^all referred to by the Salapatka*^ who was defeated by the Bharata king 
Satrajita 6a^nlka.** The Puranic genealogy of Janamejaya is therefore in- 
correct. 

Again, if we take the Janamejaya PSrik$ita of the AUareya to be Jana- 
mejaya I (No. 74) and not Janamejaya 11 (No. 97) it would lead to very 
curious reults. On this hypothesis, Vy5sa, the son of Par5§ara, who lived 
about the close of the Mantra period and was contemporary of Kuru (70) 
lived for about 25 generations to be the contemporary of Arjuna (No. 94)’*. 
Uttara Kurus who had become a mytWe people in the time of Janamejaya I 
(No. 74) became a very much living people in the time of Pandu, the 
father of Arjuna (94)’*. Though Janamejaya I (74) was a great king the 
PuTonas have omitted to record his exploits and practically transferred them 
to Janamejaya 11 (94). In absence of any corroborative evidence that in 
the line of Pauravas there were two Parifc§its, that each of them had a son 
by name Janamejaya, and that both sons had a similarly glorious career, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Janamejaya Parik?Ua of AHareya is Jana- 


34. Rgveda. V, 33. 10. 

35. Rgveda. X, 98 ; also, Vedic Index, II, p. 353 ; Pakciter, op. cit., p. 165 ; 
NtTufela, II, 10 ; Mbh.. I, 94. 61^2 ; 95. 44-46 ; etc. 

36. cf. contra, the genealopcal tables prepared by ParciteR (op. cit,, pp. 144- 
149) followed so far in various book* whiA are obwously wrong as all these 
Rgvedjc personages, naturally belonging to the Bgvedic period, are placed in these 
tables in the post-Vei^c period, generaikms after the dose of the Rgvedic penod. 

37. Athorvaveda. XX, 129, 1-2 ; cf. also. Ail. Bra., VI, 33. 2 ; Sank. Sr. Sff.. 
XII. 18. 1-2. 

38. /lit. BtS., Vni, 21. 5 ; Sat. Bra.. XIII, 5. 4. 19-22. 

39. Ail. Bra., VIII, 23. 1 ; Sat. Bxa., XIII, 5. 4. 11-12. 

40. Rgveda. I, 158. 1, 6 ; also, I. 147. 3 ; 156. 6 ; IV. 4. 13 ; VIII. 9. 

41. Sat. Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 3 ; Sank. Sr. SiL. XV. 9. 3. 5. 

42. Kathaka Sam.. X. 6 ; cf. Vedic Index. I. p. 403. 

43. Sat. Bta.. XIII. 5. 4. 19-22. 

44. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., pp. 90, 114, 125. 

45. cf. contra, the genealogical tables by Parciteb, (op. at., 144-149). 
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as fighting with their old enemies, the Bharatas, Kuru^ravaija’s people led hy 
the pupils of the old hero Rama. The new version is evidently wrenched out 
of its context and displaced topographically^^. If, therefore, the pedigree of 
the Pa^davas and the details of their romantic story are kept aside the period 
between the close of the Mantra period and the death of Janamejaya would 
be considerably narrowed. Kurulravapa, the Sgveda prince, descended from 
Purukutsa, the formation of Kuru Pancala alliance referred to in the Aita~ 
reycfi^, Vilvamitra the Bharata who fought with Sudas, the Bharata Dauh?- 
yanti referred to in the Axiareya who established Bharata donunion in the 
Madhyade^*® and the Bharatas whose exploits the Mahabhaxata recites could 
not have been separated by a very long time. 

Atharva Veda which preceded the Aitareya knows of Parikgit and also 
tells the tale of Srnjaya Vltahavyas having, perished^®, but does not know of 
Bhima of Vidarbha (50) ; of Sahadeva the son of Srnjaya (59) ; and of 
Marutta the son of Aviksit (40) known to the AiiaTeyo''^ ; neither of these 
records knovts of Bhagiratha AiksvSka (45) known to the faimxnlya Upani- 
5 <jd« ; of Citraratha (19) known to the PaRcavimia Brahmatfa’’^ \ and of 
IVGndhata (21) known to the later Gopafha Brahmatja'^. These kings, there- 
fore, were not known or were not important enc^igh to be noticed at the date 
of the Aitareya when Janamejaya furnished a background of recent glory. 
Sud^ and Purukutsa therefore could not have been separated from Janame- 
jaya Krik$ita by many generations. 


calas in the BhSrata war will be evident from the fact that Dbrstadyunma was the 
Commander-in-Chief of the PSodava forces (Mbh., V, J57, 13). 

57. d, also footnotes 59, 61, ^2, and 87. We have seen that Sudas and 
Sffljaya (later, PaiicSla) were allies fighting with Purukutsa (later, Kuru). So, the 
various encounters that they had were later taken to be Kuni-Srnjaya conflicts. The 
Mahabhbrota also refers to the great intemedne Kuru battle as Kuru-Sfnjaya war 
Wbk.. V. 93. 8 : VI, 45. 2 ; VIII, 47. 23 ; VIII. 66. 40 ; IX, 9. 1. ; etc.). Following 
almost on the heels of Dasarajna were the wars of the great Bhargava, Parasurama. 
Naturally these also foimd a place in the imagination of the poet or poets concerned 
with the Mahabhaxata and got included in the epic. As the whole period was packed 
up with wars everywhere it was subsequently taken to cover generations. AH the 
inddents were badly mangled and tagged on to imaginary persons taken to be the 
Kndavas and Kauravas, suid ancestors of the tustoric janamejaya well-known in 
the Brohmarjas- Thus there is in the Mahabhaxata a hopeless mixture of various 
inddents regardless of time, place and persons. 

68. Ail. Bxa., VIII, 14. 3 ; d. also, /aim. Up. Bra., Ill, 7, 6 ; 8. 7 ; IV. 7. 2 ; 
Copatha Bra., I, 2. 9 ; Kafh. Sam., X, 6 ; Vdj. Sam., XI, 3. 3 ; Rapson, Cam. 
Hist. Ind.. I, pp. 118-119. 

69. For Visv^itra, the Bharata, d. the account of the Bbsax&ina given in 
Lecture I, op. cit. For Bharata Dauhsyanti. d. Ait. Bra , Mil, 23. 1. 

70. AthttTvaveda, XX, 127. 7-10 (Farik^t) ; V. 18. 10-11 ; 19. 1 ; (Srnjaya- 
Vitahavya) . 

71. Ait. Bxa., VII, 34. 9 ; VIII. 21. 12 ; d. also Sat. Bra.. II, 4.4.4 ; XII, 8. 
2. 3 ; Xm, 5. 4. 6. 

72. /mm. Vp. Bxa., IV, 6. 1. - 

73. Pane. Bra., XX, 12. 5. 
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A new literary and religious tradrticai started under the Kura-Pahc5Ia kings 
who attained great power.®® 

. _ The rrmoi Kura-Pahcaia conftids later weie incorporated into the Bha- 
lata war by the poet.®^ There was no disastrous Bharata war between Kurus 
and Pandalas or Kauravas and Pandavas between the date of DaSarajna and 
the close of Janamejaya Parikgita’s rdgn. When the war was concluded 
Janamejaya Parik§ita was the king of Kum Pancala ruling at Asandlvant. 
The fusion between the Aryans and the Dasyus was complete and the 
Vedic society yielded 'place to the castes.*® After the end of the wars, 
the Vedas were redacted and there is nothing to militate against the tradition 
that Vyasa ParaSarya, connected by his patronym with PaiSiara the grand- 
son of the Vas^tha of the Vedic Battle was mainly responsible for tins redac- 
tion. Thus the period between the DasarajHa and Janamejaya did not ex- 
ceed about four or five generations or the full span of one long life like that 
of Rama Jamadagnya or Vyasa PaiBiarya. In the circumstances the genea- 
logy of Pargwer may be stated more accurately as in the attached table. 
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A new literary and relipous tradition started under the Kuru-Panc51a kings 
who attained great power.*® ^ 

. _ ..The minor Kuru-Pancala conflicts later were incorporated into the Bha- 
rata war by the poet.*^ There was no disastrous Bharata war between Kurus 
and Pancalas or Kauravas and P^davas between the date of Dasarajna and 
the close of JanameJaya Parilcjita’s reign. TiTien the war was concluded 
Janamejaya R5rifc§ita.was the king of Kum Pancala ruling at Asandivant. 
The fusion between the Aryans and the Dasyus was complete and the 
Vedic society yielded place to the castes.®* After the end of the wars, 
the Vedas were redacted and there is nothing to militate against the tradition 
that Vyasa PaiSsarya, coimected by his patronym with PaiSSara the grand- 
sdn of the Vas^tha of the Vedic Battle was nuunly responsible for this redac- 
tion. Thus the period betw'een the DaSaraina and Janamejaya did not ex- 
ceed about four or five generations or the full span of one long life like that 
^ of Rama Jamadagnya or Vy3sa I^rB&irya. In the circumstances the genea- 
logy of PARGiTER may bd stated more accurately as in the attached table. 
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Lives of great men like Shivajt and Ranjit Singh are at all times and in 
all countries a common national asset, as thc>’ arc the makers of all history 
and supply the much needed inspiration to men's drooping spirits. The great* 
ness of these outstanding personalities is not affected by the particular nation* 
ality to which they belong. Tliat Shivaji was a Maratha or Ranjit Singh 
was a Sikh was a mere accident. Both scn.'cd their country equally. They 
organized their disunited nation and made it their life’s mission to win and 
preserve its freedom. Ranjit Singh’s example being modem and fresh is 
to us a sure guide in our present struggle for svarajya. I wish to point out 
in this short paper the salient features of his eventful career. 

The life-work of Ranjit Singh illustrates tlic main principle of human 
cndea\x>ur, vir., that man is as he has made himself ; man will be as he 
will make himself, no matter what the obstacles may be in his path. Obsta- 
cles always enhance the value of human effort. In this light we can easily 
summarize the outstanding features of Ranjit Singh’s service to the Indian 
nation. 

The history of India since hoary antiquity to the present day has been, 
as wc ^•cry well know, moulded by the conditions existing on its north-western 
border, that is, the land of the five rivers, where during modem times the 
valiant Sikh nation have acted their wonderful idle. They were for a long 
time a scattered people who under the stress of common danger quickly deve- 
loped a martial democratic spirit. While the British were consolidating their 
power in the Kamatak and Bengal, the Sikhs were engaged in putting their 
house in order. The Maratha Afghan struggle culminating in the weakening 
of both tlic powers, gave the Sikhs their chance for a rise. Ranjit Singh, how- 
ever, came much later on the scene. Bom in 1780 he inherited a small princi- 
pality at the age of ten, when the Punjab was pracljcally under the Afghan 
rule. Fired with a righteous ambition for creating an independent field for 
his activity, he cleverly managed to take possession of Lahore in 179S and 
made it his capital. Tlie holy Gurudwara of Amritsar naturally came under 
his supervision, so that his real designs could not long be concealed and roused 
the jealousy of the power, then rapidly marching for the grasp of 

Indian suprcmac}’ under the lead of their vigorous rcprcscntati\T, the famous 
Lord Wellesley. When tlic Marathas were humbled, the task of consolidating 
the Dritish power fell to Lord Minto, (he first of Anglo-British rulers, who 
attempted to formulate the trans-Indian policy, and who could not view with 
equanimity the rise of a new powerful neighbour in the west. Ranjit Singh 
directed his main effort towards establishing an undisputed sway o\*er the 
ost territories lying between Delhi on the east and Kabul on the west, includ- 
ing. if possiWc, Kashmciu and Sindh. These were the days of Napoleonic Wars 
in Europe, during which the leaders of the British nation were In addition 
haunted by a constant fear of Russkr marching upon India through the North- 
western passes. Hence arof=e the famous nusston of Charles Metcalfe sent by 
Lord Mirto to tlie Court of Ranjit Singh in 1608-09. The consummate diplo- 
macy which Ranjit Singh exhibited in his dealings with ihh mission is a most 
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amusing chapter of British-Indian history and excites one’s highest admiration 
for ttot great ruler’s skill and foresight in counteracting his opponent’s aims 
The British realized that it was no easy task to overcome Ranjit Singh and 
wisely restrained their hand for a long time to come, making the SuUaJ the 
dividing line of their spheres. 

On his side Ranjit Singh also discovered the secret of Britain's strength. 

pu om y ayoidmg an open dash with her, he set about organizing 
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he was successfully checkmated on the east by the British. He ardently desired 
to extend his dominion right up to Delhi, the river Jumna being almost the 
natural eastern boundary of the Punj^ ; but wisdy avoiding a clash with 
the strong and resourceful British power, he had to confine his ambition to the 
west of the Sutlaj. Since Metcalfe’s mission of 1809 right upto his death 
in 1839 he studiously kept up cordial and friendly rdations with his British 
neighbours. But it was soon evident to all close observers that the amity of 
these two spirited powers would not last for a long time. No small shrub could 
thrive under a large spreading tree. The lion and the fox, or the mouse 
and the cat, might play friendly pranks for a time and delude the onlookers ; 
but their friendship could not be lasting. The British power was fast expand- 
ing to all parts of the globe in India itself it annihilated small powers within 
a short space and established a permanent military camp on the banks of the 
Sutlaj with its destructive cannons pointing towards Lahore. Ranjit Singh 
surely was too shrewd to mistake the meaning. In the meantime there was 
a profuse play of friendly pranks on the two banks of that dividing river. 
Lord Amherst courted Ranjit Singh’s favourable attentions during the stormy 
campaigns of Burmah and Bharatpore. Ranjit Singh in return prepared a 
large and gorgeous tent out of costly Kashmere shawls and sent it as a pre- 
sent to the King of England. Lord Amherst himself conveyed it to that 
country on his homeward voyage after retirement. Lord Ellenborougb who 
was then the President of the Board of Control, upon learning that Ranjit 
Singh was fond of horses, selected a pair of small handsome horses and sent 
them to Bombay by way of a return present from the English King. Sir 
John Malcolm was then the Governor of Bombay. He purchased an old 
buggy, renovated it that it might appear brand new and sent it on along with 
the horses by sea to Karachi where Alexander Burnes took charge of the pre- 
sents and conveyed them up through the Indus with a studied purpose to dis- 
cover the navigable character of that river, which before was not open to 
British trade. The Amirs of Sindh who were then independent rulers of their 
country took serious alarm at Uie action of the British Government in forcing 
the passage of the Indus. After vexatious delay and an amout of trouble, 
the horses and the carriage reached Lahore and were cordially received by 
Ranjit Singh with due ceremonials. Similar civilities continued for some years 
to be exchanged by both. Lord William Bcntinck arranged a personal visit 
with Ranjit Singh for which grand and laborious preparations were made. 
The pomp and ceremony of this visit whidi took place at Rupar on 27th 
October, 1831 have been described by various writers in such glowing tenns 
as will absorb the att^tion of any student of history today, when the curtain 
is finally drawn on those e^’ents and the dreamland has x'anished. 

One can belter appiedate the importance of Ranjit Singh’s career in 
Indian history by reference to some of his ntll-known contemporaries. When 
he was just rising on the Indian horizon, he witnessed and possibly dc^ly 
contemplated cki the life and work of Tipu Sultan, the Tijpir of Mysore. Vr 
all his \'alour and an ardent effort to prcsciv’c his independence, Tipu wa 
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quickly finished in two succesave battles by the calculating might of the Bri- 
tish East India Company. The coincidence between the fall of Mysore and 
the rise of Lahore cannot but be striking as they are synchronous. Yeshv'aDt- 
Holkar began his meteoric appearance on the Indian political scene ju't 
a ut the same juncture. His rapid brilliant victories and an equally rapd 
own doubtless supplied Ranjit Singh with a more moderate outlook in his 
future dealings with the British power, so that he did not rashly undemkt 
T ^ resisting the ail-sweeping play of the British supremac)'. 

In the autumn of 1805 Yashwanlrao entered the Punjab and sought Ranjit 
inghs r^perahon in a combined effort to save India's independence. But 
K^j .1 Smgh wtsely refrained from espousing so agreeable a cause. The etaci 
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power whether Afghanistan, Kashmere or Sindh ; but when it came to with- 
stand England’s might, he thought twice and restrained his hand, even wisely 
predicting that the whole map of India was bound to be quickly all red, in- 
cluding his own Sikh nation after hira. All the same he devoted to its service 
all the qualities of head and heart that he possessed. 

His features and character are found vividly described in contemporary 
records. “ Illiterate, ugly, short and even mean-looking, simple and supersti- 
tious, Ranjit Singh was yet witty, pleasing in manners, courteous in conver- 
sation, attractive, communicative, extremely imaginative by nature, and fond of 
learning and knowledge. A bom lover of sports, intensely given to riding, 
hunting and shooting, having a virile physique and undoubted personal courage, 
he was a model figure of his day. His w'eakness for wine and woman some- 
what marred the moral height of his character and possibly resulted in the 
degeneration of his progeny.’* 

1 have no time to describe the feverish haste with which Lord Auckland 
sought Ratan Singh’s consent to a tripartite treaty before the Afghan campaign 
was undertaken for restoration of the unfortunate Shah Shuja. But during 
these last years the Lion of the Punjab was fast declining towards a final 
dissolution. His greatest concern was the preservation of the Sikh power 
after his death ; and as he reflected upon the circumstances of,the situation 
and upon his inability to make proper provision for future security, his feeble 
body, utterly worn out by years of toil and stress, was 'soon crushed, we 
may be sure, under the weight of political anxieties. 

Ranjit Singh’s achievements in the sphere of civiradministration were no 
less conspicuous than those in the field of politics and military refonri, but 
as I have already reached the limit of my paperi. I will . dose it with <Mie 
fervent request to all friends and workers. They should combine ^to gather 
all available materials of the history of Ranjit Singh, which are scattered 
through good many different languages; and when they ‘are ’all carefully 
searched, they should be fully studied and from them an authentic account 
of all his actions and measures should be prepared for the guidanotot thfi 
future generations in their endeavour to bring about a lasting unity of this vast 
Indian Nation. 
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possess four virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. Wisdom, he 
argues, may be found amongst the guardians, so that the state over which 
they rule being constituted according to nature will be wise ; courage may be 
found in the class of soldiers and it can be assumed that they, similarly to 
the guardians, will impmt their fundamental quality to the whole state ; tem- 
perance may be discovered, if not confined like the other two to the ruling 
class, ‘ in the agreement of the mutually superior and inferior as to the rule of 
either ‘ in a sort of harmony ’ of all. But what of justice ? Obviously, it 
is not to be sought in any one class, ruling or ruled, but in the relationship 
of all the classes. It is that virtue which underlies all the others and which 
‘ urges every man to do his own business A little later Plato expounds his 
definition to make it denote not only the doing of one’s own business but also 
the having of what is one’s own, and thus he makes his justice include the 
justice of-the law court as well. 

But the fundamental concept of justice according to Plato, is the condition 
which demands of every citizen the petfonnance of the duties of his station 
without interfering with other mens’ work. Its implications are twofold ; first, 
an organisation of the classes in whidr every citizen can find the place for which 
his abiliries fit him, and secondly, a devotion to the state which impels every 
dtizen to do willing service in that place. Justice, says Plato, is ‘ the ulti- 
mate cause and condition of the wdl-being of the state ’ ; and if the work of 
all is to contribute to a common result, there must be agreement between rulers 
and subjects that one class is to direct the work and the other is to do it 
under direction. Justice shows itself, therefore, in the acceptance of the condi- 
'tions under which work is to be done as well as in the doing of it. 

Similarly to the operation of justice in the state, Plato defines the opera- 
tion of the principle of justice in man. He assumes that the division of an 
individual soul is like the three-fold divisions of the state : the appetites cor- 
respond to the artisan class and like it must be kept in order ; the embition 
or spirit is analogous to ^the soldier class, superior to the artisans and. when 
guided by the rulers, able to help in keeping the artisans in order ; the rational 
part corresponds to the governing class in the state. Thus, the wise man 
is dominated by reason and knows what is the real interest of his whole 
nature ; the brave man is faithful to the principles imposed by reason, in 
the face of all temptations including those that come from pleasure and 
pain ; the temperate man is he whose passions are under control, not by co- 
ercion, but because there is a harmony of the higher and the lower parts of 
the soul, the one ruling and the other submitting freely to be ruled. In Uic 
context of this analysis, the place that such man takes in the state will depend 
upon whether he is predominantly wise or brave or submissive ; but as no 
man is altogether devoid of any of the virtue, even the worker possessing a 
limited quantity of wisdom and a kind of courage, the implications of the 
principle of Justice, would demand not wily the faithful performance by the 
individual of his duties as citizen but also the positive regulation of the ele- 
ments of his soul in conformity wiUi the needs of his station in life. 
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inanimale, there merged the concrete concept of Svadharma, i.e. the concretised 
list of duties 'whicli are proper for any particular station or class of sodety. 

The Bifihmanas, the K$atriyas, the VaKyas and the Sudras, all came to 
have thdr own pTescribed_S>’adharma. Similarly there came into being a de- 
finite scheme of Svadharma for the BrahroacTiTin, the Gihastha, the Viina- 
pras^a and the Sannj-usin.*, Again, Svadharma- came to lay down duties for 
peace times as well as for times of war. Thus, an elaborate classification of 
Dharma springs up and St becomes ‘recognised as the higliest duty of an indisd- 
dual to fulfil his Svadharma in all aspects of life. 

This definition of Dharma in terms of Svadharma marks a strong point of 
distinction between the Hindu view and tlic Platonic view Kif justice. The 
Platonic concept of justice was essentially idealistic and therefore d>'tiamic in 
its operation ; the Hindu concept of Dharma became practical and therefore 
static in its implications. Tlic Platonic state presented a divine pattern, 
eternal in the heavens, by aspiring towards which statesmen could make them- 
selves and tlicir states better ; the Hindu state, by cn.ibling every individual 
and class to perform the duties incidental to its station in the scheme of serial 
organisation and no more, bccimc an agenc>' for the perpetuation of the 
status quo. 


III. 

Dharma is the central principle of political obligation in ‘the Hindu state ; 
and loyalty to this central principle is to be expressed by cadi observing his 
Svadharma. But if Svadharma is so conceived that it inculcates tl\e real 
nature of pereonality as expressing itself in the pursuit of common good, it is 
only necessary tliat there should be a satisfactory basis for tlie state. This 
unfortunately the Indian thinkers failed to c\'oJvc. They applied themselves 
to metaphysical problems rather than to the problems of human conduct ; 
their quest was a religious quest, a quest after reality. " Tlic highest good of 
the UpanisViads," says McKet^ME.' " fe at ita best a state of teiag in Vihich aU 
ethical distinctions are transcended ”. The Buddha laid down the mutual 
duties of parents and children, of pupils and teachers, and of husband and 
wife ; but even he failed to proride the logical foundation of a truly ethical 
life, viz., the conception of individuality, for to him there was neither the 
individual soul nor the universal soul. The Bhagavad-Gita made some 
definite advance inasmuch as morality took here to itself a content far more 
definitely positive than it had in the other writings ; but even here the ques- 
tion of the sanction behind man's Dharma was not discussed. The argu- 
ment that Dharma was after all Dharma and that God had willed things as 
they are, cannot be a satisfactory basis for morality. 

Again, the Hindu view of the ultimate good of life precluded the possibi- 
lity of due attention to that aspect of an individual’s life which seeks satis- 


I. J. McKenzie: Hifidu Ethics |0. U. P, 1922J. 
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thus to suppress the claims of individuality ; and secondly, the failure to re- 
gulate the principle of the Dharma to corporate social existence and to human 
life as a unit in the life of society. There is no inherent and inevitable rela- 
tionship between the conception of Dharma and these two tendencies of the 
Hindu political thought ; and it will, in our view, be highly useful to revisua- 
lise the old Hindu ideal of Dharma, if that could be done in isolation from 
these tendencies. 

. The conception of Dharma is a highly valuable conception, teaching the 
individual that he can be true to his real self only if he keeps pace with the 
rhythm of the universe. It gives the individual an insight into how his diverse 
loyalties may be ordered. It provides for "man’s full comprehensive life, 
satisfying personal as well as social, material and spiritual wants on the basis 
of a social federation securing to each group and its members their rights as 
well as their duties in a universally recognised order”*. It saves us from 
the problems that are incidental to any thorough-going theory of sovereignty 
which looks upon the state as a closed institution unrelated to the rest of the 
world, for under this conception "the accumulated tradition of the race is 
idealised as a system of social values which, instead of being created and con- 
served by the sovereign fiats of a central organ, themselves create and conserve 
an infinite multiplicity of organs, wh^her In the form of guilds or castes, 
sanghas or communities, ganas, somukas or classes, each of which accord- 
ingly partakes of a quasi-independent jurisdiction and participates in the com- 
mon sovereignty of the Dharma of which the community is the body.*^^ 
Rightly ordered and expanded, therefore, on modem lines, the conception 
of Dharma should furnish the basis of a new polity which in its complex 
co-operation and coordination of multiple groups will be far more satisfying 
and successful in! the state and inter-state construction of the future than the 
monistic organs of the present statal organisation. But the Dharma-rSjya 
of the future cannot be created on the foundations of an iniquitous social 
order. The underlying ideal of the social order to be embodied in the Dharma 
must be to assure to every individual the possibility of his fullest devdopment 
in harmony with the interests of the state. This ideal will of course have to 
be secured by the creation of suitable institutions ; but institutions must be 
regarded merely as instruments of life and not as ends irf themselves. Tlie 
tendency to regard exis^g institutions as having a divine claim to the loyalty 
of the individual was one of the serious pitfalls that the Hindu concept of 
Dharma inevitably encountered ; and it is at all events desirable to keep away 
from that pitfall. This can be done by acknowledging the ultimate allegiance 
of the individual to the ideal instead of the existing scheme of actual institu- 
tions. The desire to approximate to the idea! will lead to perpetual viplancc 
on the part of the body politic ; and perpetual vigilance is the condition of 
liberty. 


3. R MooKERjEE : Demoerades of the East, p. 100. 
■1. R. Mookerjee : ibid., pp. J57-9, 
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through Rjght Behaviour which an«is from Right Knowledge based on Eight 

s advan^ by Jinism vanes fundamentally from the idle theories of the rival 
schools of the East and the West. 

It is interesting to note at this stage how this practical attitude of the 
Jamas, as seen from its outlook on definition of philosophy, has affected its 
views concerning the soul. 

This world at once resolves itself into two main groups, to wit, the cogi- 
at re substance and the non-cogitative substance.* The cogitative substance 
the sratient self or the soul which is technically styled Jiva in Jama teimi- 
no ogy differs essentially from the Pu-msa of Saiiifchya philosophy which is 
entirdy inert or simply a spectator.* The latter is neither the agent nor the 
^nimccr, like the Jaina Jiim. It has also the fate to vary from the basic 

ptmn of soul of the Vedanta philosophy* which is technically called 
iwatim. It IS nothing more or less than Avikjia Brahrm confined in this 
wh-Ti?' '*1™“®'' It 's this immutability of the Vedanta soul from 

rkr*- - “tiception disagrees. From the phenomenal point of view 
{pcryayasUka naya) it is ever changing according to Jinism. It has also to 
^rd Its protest apinst the Buddhistic idea of soul which is a vijmna 
mdha or a smlmi’ dying at every moment, because the Jaina Jiva is not 
a ways changing ■, it is nitya from the nomenal standpoint (.drcvyislika naya). 

It ammnts, then, to saying that the Jaina /Ian is mtySnitya? It is a practical 
ypothesis inasmuch as it admits of being verified from our everyday experi- 
ence. It is best fitted to explain rationally and not dogmatically many of the 
anomalies which accumulate round the conceptions of Jiva or other phiJcsso- 
PhiK which are, it would seem from this, not true to experience. It makes the 
uno jectionable features of other schools of tliought its own and putting its 
original colour on all of them, tries to soften down the hostile elements exist- 
ing between one school of thought and the other. Thus we are justified in 
saying that Jinism makes a valuable contribution to the philosophic world, 
which is independent, original and of real worth. 


(2) I am now passing on to Syadvada, which I believe to be one of the 
most striking inventions of the Jainas regarding their philosophy. We noted 
above that the Jaina Jtva is both mtya and anitya. This nilymilya doctrine 
of the Jaina /ira is a necessary corollary of syadvada which, let it be said 
m justice to Jinism, has received a rough and undeserving treatment at the 
hands of Sri ^a{xk(nacirrya\ 


4. Nemicanimta : DevaSamgaha, verse 1. 

5. I§VAR.AK?§yA : SamkhyakankS, verse 3. 

6. ^^art^Iukyak5tika. verse 2; Mai>husOdwa SarasvatI r Adiaitasiddhi (Nir- 
paya Sagar Edition, 1917), p. 830. 

7. Visuddhimagga, p. 585 : Bodhicarya, p. 334 ; Tattvasriigraha, Katikds, 1877, 
18S9. 

8. Kundakunpa : Sonia^iudra, verses 349-350. 
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Syddvada is the doctrine of Rdativity of Truth. It undertakes to show 
that every other philosophy, at the most, contams statements of partial tnith, 
while it itself should be accralited with making the exposition of truth in toto. 
It will appear at the first sight that it makes a bold announcement but it dca 
prove it by devising a network of syad syan nasti, etc. It must be said 
in fairness to Jinism that it is really here that Jinism surpasses all other forms 
of faiths and creeds. It accommodates in its fold both the theoretical and the 


prartical aspects of our life. SyMvada therefore is a distinctly original contri- 
bution of the Jamas to the Indian Lc^ic. Every religion in India has to make 
rwm, and to provide at the same time, for perfect knowledge if it wants to 
ive perennially. It has also be^ the ccmunon duty of such a living religion 
to teach the suffering humanity to go beyond the phenomenon, the mere form. 
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Syadvada is the doctrine of Scepticism.’* This is also a glaring mistake which 
needd be corrected by saying that it is the Science of the Assertion of alter- 
native possibilities.’* It is only through it that one can look at a thing with 
a wide and liberal view. And it is only through it that one can review a thing 
in all its bearings and relationships. Ever-progressing character of Reality is 
always elusive and therefore admits only of relative or conditional predication. 
Hie fact is this ; it always and under any circumstances recognise the possi- 
bility of predication. Every proposition is true but only under certain res- 
trictions. 

I- will close the discussion of this unique feature of Jaina Logic and 
Philosophy by saying that it smooths all the apparent differences, which supply 
the ground to several philosophies, without sacrificing anything of intnnsic and 
eternal value and uproots that vanity — that ego the. fruitful soil for those 
envenomed passions, and finally leads one to emancipation— the summum 
bonum of life. It makes us what we really ought to be. I recommend Malli- 
seija’s Syadvadamanjerri in this connection to those interested. 

(3) I now come to Nayavada. It should be said at the outset that this 
also forms a part and parcel of Jaina thought and culture and is older than 
the highly complicated SySdv5da as will be seen from its simple technique. 

Nayavada is the second means of understanding things, Pramaipa being 
the first. It must have been clear to you from the foregoing remarks that all 
things are full of diversities, qualities and relations. To be brief, the reals are 
such complex entities as can allow being seen from different aspects. And 
Naya is a technical name given to this specific act of apprehending. Every 
such act unfolds a part of the infinite meaning to which one is ushered through 
the gateway of Nayas which are theoretically infinite as the characteristics of 
the reals are also infinite.” But the Jaina writers have compressed them into 
seven groups. These are Naigama, Sarhgraha. Vyavahara, Rjusutra, Sabda, 
Samabhirudha and Evambhuta. 

These are further brought under two main divisions, namely, Arthanaya 
coiKisting of the first four, and &ibdanaya comprising the remaining three. 
Then again they are otherwise classed : — The first three coming under Drayas- 
tika Naya while the remaining four belonging to Paryayastika Naya**. The 
former class has a reference to the substantial aspects, and the latter to the 
modificatory. 

As there is a close affinity between the outer structures of Syadrada and 
Nayaviida there is every possibility of mistaking one for the other. But let 
me sound a warning that such a mistake shall be considered a howler. There 

13. See particularly E. Hultzscii : Ephi^ophia Indiea. VII (1902-1903L 
P. 113. 

14. Fleet : Indian Antiquary, VII, p. 107. 

15. JiNABHAPRACAl^r K§AMA^RUklAjyA : op. dt. verse 2180-2185. 

16. SiDDHASENA DiVAKARA : Sattmali Prakaiava, First diapL, verses 3-4-5 ; 
DevasenasOhi : NayaeakTa$amZTaha, verse 11. 
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is really- speaking nothing in common between them except that they both arc 
the expressions of the same point of view. But for this reason it is too much 
to consider them as tn-o stages of a single process of thought. They should 
rather be traced to separate sources united in a common point of view. 

JiNABiiADR.\CAJ^iK§AMA5RAMAiyA’s Vise$avasyakabhafyii contains an 
exhaustive and elaborate elucidation of Nayavada to which I would like you 
to refer to get a detailed conception of it 


(4) I shall now deal with the Jaina metaphysics. As important as 
Sy5d\'5da and as original as Nayavada but occupying a less showy position 
is Its doctrine of Sat (Reality) which is defined m 3cT[^5?I5r£n^ 
which, like other two doctrines mentioned just now, namely, Syadvfida and 
Nayavada. is a prominent feature of Jaina Thought and Culture which takes 
Its stand exclusively on golden mean instead of erring on any of the extremes. 


Jinism calls that a substance which is Set and which has not to depend 
on anything else for its assertion and continuation. It characterizes it (sc/) 
as that which stays on in and through its own qualities or modificatory 
changes. It (sat) stands under, supports and holds together the qualities and 
modificatory changes’* which become manifest through originations and des- 
tructions in and through which the substance asserts and maintains its own 
existence and continuance at the time of its interaction with other things. 


Reality or sat according to Jaina Metaphysics has neither the beginning 
nor the end. It is aln’ays noted for Us appearance and disappearance in the 
midat of pertinence. At the first sight it appears to be a very peculiar doc- 
trine, and It JS M. According to Hegcl the nature of Reality is dialectical. It 
wnsists of thesis and antithesis harmonized and held together by synthesis. 
It can be, then, fairly admitted that this doctrine of Hegel is fuUy reflected in 
Sat. which can also be compared to a biological principle 
° which asserts through the two opposite forces of anabolism and 

tatatehsm. And just so Uic Jaina Reality has got both the positive and 
ncgatj\-e aspects held together in a synthetic form by its own complex nature. 

!( It Reality according to Jaina metaphysics it follows 
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doctrines related to Jaina metaphysics according to which the ultimate leals 
are five in number. 

These ultimate reals are, to put in different terms, the primary elements 
which are at the basis of the cosmos. They are jtva, pudgala, dharma, 
adhoTtna and dkasa,^° or five Astikayas. Asttkdya, again, is a technical term 
meaning spatial relation, which is differrat from volume connected with mat- 
ter.=^ Of these five Asttfedyas, pudgata alone is muita and the others are 
amuTta even though they are Astikayas or existences having spatial relations. 
So this world, at the foundation of which exist these reals, is neither exclusively 
composed of disconnected things without any link like the loose parts of a 
broken chain nor constituted of a single unity without any difference or 
dualism whatsoever. It is our common experience that it has both tlie elements 
of unity and difference. This universe appears merely as an entity when we 
view it simply from the standpoint of unity, dismissing temporarily from our 
mind the thoughts of mutual differences which exist Between things arid know- 
ledge. This standpoint of Unity is no doubt comprehensive, but it does not 
help us in our practical life. For a solution of it we have to fall back upon 
the standpoint of different. This is ecactly what we very often say, a quarrel 
between a fact and a fable. This is also a different side of that great law that 
there is always unity in difference and difference in unity. This universe 
according to Jinism, is a permanent canvas on which are always displayed 
new compositions and decompositions, unities and disunities, associations and 
dissociations. Here also, as in the definition of Jtva, Jinism takes its stand ex- 
clusively on golden mean and instead of erring on any of the extremes tries to 
reconcile the antagonistic schools of thought which lay exclusive emphasis either 
on the eternal or the ephemeral aspect of a thing. 

The favourite tenet of the Jaina metaphysics is the trinity of Vtpdda, 
Vyaya and Dhrouttya. It runs through and under cogitative substance and 
non-cogitative substance of which this universe is composed. This is very well 
explained by a line from Syddvadamanjari : 

This law holds good in both the worlds animate and inanimate. Vacaka 
Umasv.amI also supports this view in his Taltvdrtha Sutra by saying 

Here the word Utpada does not mean any new product 
or creauon, inasmuch as it does not believe that the world has a beginning or 
an end. Sat or an Entity is a permanent substratum on whidi there is an in- 
cessant display of Vtpdda and Vyaya. The following verse from Haribhadra- 
sOri’s Saddar^anasamuccoya may well be quoted here : 

II ^ , *1, * 

Warren in his book called Jmrnsm expresses an opinion to the effect that 


20. Kund.\kund^ : PancMtikayasaia, vme 4. 

21. Kundakunda : ibid., verse S. 

22. HaribhadrasOri : verse 57. 
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this |utwr of origination (utpada) is just to show that in this peimanent uni- 
verse there is always origination of its modes oi manifestations.^^ 

The sum and substance of the whole discussion regarding Jaina Meta- 
physics may be said to be that it has made room for the two contradictory 
p ase&--etemal and ephemeral. Destruction is involved in origination and 
origination ends into destruction. There is an incessant flow of these two on 
the ^rmanent bed of sat. Being, as it is testified by experience, h that which 
involves a permanent unit which is incessaiUly losing some qualities and gain- 
ing new ones.®* 

(5) Now let us discuss biology. It is well known that the Jinism is a 
pre-Chnstian religion and biology is a product of scientific age. So it is not 
egUimate to expect a well-defined enunciation of biological principles in a sys- 
however the fragmentary material which is at present 
u- u ^ land us on correct estimation of its principles 

H ^ ^^ritastic notions pertaining to gods and goblins, denizens 

and devils should be safely kept apart. 

ihw Jaina biology consists in assuming and asserting 
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material cause of everything.’^ The Sarhkhyas advanced a theory of the evo- 
lution of Prakrti which was at the root of everything.’* The Jainas had also 
their own say in the matter.” Let us see in the following few lines the chain 
of reasoning adopted by them in order to provide for and justify order in the 
universe. 

They start with a fundamental hypothesis that jiva and pudgda can be 
at the most a' material cause and no more. In order to give adequate place 
to instrumental cause, they had to devise some other principles controlling and 
conditioning motion and rest, to which they gave the technical names of 
dharma and adharnta — the essential prindples cf Jaina Physics. 

They have, moreover, invested the jiva and the pudgala with the power 
of motion by virtue of which they can go to any place even in the world 
beyond. If they are not made to move, they will stick fast to the place and 
the point for ever, thereby makinftprogress impossible. So they wanted jiva 
and pudgala to move and to rest in such a way as to beget order and keep it. 
It was desirable not to disturb the existing order of things and at tho same 
time to accommodate for progress. They were quite conscious that they had 
to steer clear of these difficulties' which have overtaken and perhaps upset the 
rival schools of thought. 

So they invented the two physical principles called Dharma and Adhortna. 
They have here a distinct and specific implication. In other words, they are 
not used here in the ordinary sense of religion and irreligion as in Jaina ethics 
and elsewhere. 

Dharma is allotted a duty of supplying free movement to the flva and 
Pudgala and the function entrusted to adhnrma is to arrest wanton move- 
ments of the flying jiva and pudgala. So they are the regulating factors— the 
instrumental causes of motion and rest — of progress and inertia. 

They are not the absolute principles ; they have therefore to move with 
full regard to and in complete harmony with each othen For if the former 
alone is to work, the world will be out of joint ; its centre will shift and 
consequently it will be out of its axis. And if the latter is to function alone 
with complete disregard to the former there will be cosmic paralysis. The long 
and short of ft is that they are not prindples-ic-themselves. 

Now let us see what is the Jaina description of the nature of these princi- 
ples, and <»nclude. 

They have neither the qualities of fiva nor of pudgala. They are non- 
physical, non-discrete and non-atomic. They are entirely simple, that is to 
say, they are a single unit throughout. Thdr full denominations are Dhar- 
mastikaya and Adharmaslikaya. They are neither corporeal nor have they 
any form. They are neither light nor heavy. They are also not the objects 


27. MadhusOdana Sarasvati : AdvailasidJki (Nimaya^gara edition, 1917), 
PP. 760-767. 

28. SrIpaoa^aSTbI : DvadasadarsonasOpanSvati (1938), p. 134. 

29. Kunoakundacarya : PoTieastikayasdTa, verses 90-96, 
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of sense-perception. Their existence is merely felt and inferred throu^ their 
functions. They are hypothetical assumptions. This, in short, is the descrip- 
tion of the Jaina physics. 

Now I shall discuss Ahimsa. AhtthsS and Jinism are so vitally connected 
with each other that the real conception of Jama thought and culture shall for 
ever remain incomplete without a reference to Ahimsa. The popular belief 
that Jaina Dharma is Akithsa Dhoima is well-founded. It is the backbone of 
Jaina Ethics as Anekantavada is the backbone of Jaina Philosophy. Of the 
three constituents of Jinism Ahimsa or non-injury is the first.®** It is the first 
and the foremost qualificatiorr required by one who wants to walk on the path 
leading to a land of joy, glory and immortality. It is the first of the five vows 
has got to observed irrespective of Time and Space. It means non- 
injury to ^y living organism (moving or non-moving),®* small or great, 
whether it is a beast or a bird, an Insect qt an animal. Not only should one 
not practise injury in action but one should not do so even in thought and 
speech. This much does not suffice. It further stipulates that not only should 
one directly do injury but one should not make others do it and also should 
not approve when one is actually doing injury. 

. 1 , difference which exists there between the Jaina and 
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■ <8) Last but not the least is the doctrine of Kamta. This doctrine of 
kama is the keystone supporting the grand edifice of Jaina Ethics. Karma is 
neither prior nor posterior to sou! but it is attached to it from time imme- 
morial. In other words, its metaphysical entity has neither the beginning nor 
the end. So the relation between the karma and the soul— the deed and the 
doer~is one of a phenomenal conjunction. Tliis universe including hells and 
hravens, solar system and the lunar system, and an ant or an elephant, a 
microbe or a man, and all the sentient things, is thus subject to this inexorable 
Law of Causation otherwise called Law of karma ; and omnipotent is the 
effect thereof in this phenomenal universe. The life as we have lived m the 
hoary past, as we live at the present moment, and as we shall live in the un- 
known future was, is and shall never be an allotment of a power, unquestion- 
able and unknowable, working upon us from without but was, is and shall 
for ever be a resultant force — a composite effect of the deeds we have done, are 
doing and shall do in future. The deed without a doer is a non-entity and the 
doer cannot escape from the clutches of the deeds he has done, good or bad.** 
The smiles and the frowns of an autocratic ruler do not and cannot mend or 
mar our future. The prince will be reduced to a state of a pauper if his deeds 
are not princely ; a pauper will elevate himself to the position of a prince if 
he is princely within. We have to wortc out our own freedom from within ; 
we ^uld not watch and wait for the favours of a power eristing elsewhere 
outside our soul. It declares at once the dignity and the equality of all the souls 
m any forms of their existences and teaches that every soul stands erect and 
independent of the so-called inscrutable will and power of any superior Being. 
Thus we are the makers and the moulders of oui own fate : we are the archi- 
tects of our own fortune j it is we who do, and that is why it is we who can 
undo also. This is exactly the position of karma philosophy in the Jaina sys- 
tem, which differs from Vedantic conception inasmuch as it debars the all- 
pervading influence of a Supreme Being from stepping in. For a detailed 
study of this unique principle one should refer to DevendrasOri’s Karma- 
irantkas. 

By way of concluding remarks I must mention that the important message 
which Jinism has to convey to the suffering humanity is the attainment of 
emancipation that can only be effected by successfully and simultaneously 
employing right belief, right knowledge and right conduct. These three are 
equally emphasized, by Jinism ; hence an isolation of any one of the three is 
denoun<^ outright. There are religious schools which lay most emphasis 
either on Bhakti such as the Bhagavata school, or only on Karma such as the 
Purvaniinmisa school. But according to Jinism no such onesided emphasis 
IS acceptable as the correct path leading to emancipation. 

To effect a cure of a malady, faith in the efficacy of a medicine, knowledge 
of its use and actual taking of it : these three together are essential, so also 


32. SiDDHASENA DlVAKARA : DvStriipsikS. first verse, 26. 
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to get emancipation, faith in the dHcacy of Jinism, its knowledge and actual 
practising of it : these three are quite indi^ensable. The universal malady cf 
worldly misery which every soul is suffering from can be cured by this triple 
panacea — the ratnalraya as it has been technically called. 

The high value of Jinism a>nsists in its adopting a practical attitude to 
philosophy, metaphysics, ethics etc. It always takes its stand, let me say once 
more, on golden mean, instead of erring on any of the extremes, as we saw in 
its definiticm of philosophy— of soul and of sat as well as in the discusaons 
about Syddvada and Nayavoda. It tries, wherever possible, to reconcile the 
antagonistic schools of thought just as we saw while discussing Jaina meta- 
physics. It is a favourite dogma of Jinism to evaluate a thing in temis of 
practical utility. It accepts only that which is logically tenable as illustrated 
through its karmic doctrine which dismisses the autocracy and the interference 
of a Supreme Being. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be seen that Jinism has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the devdopment of Aryan thought and culture. Ih 
philosophy is strictly dualistic as it believes in a separate existence of soul and 
natter. Its ethics is grounded on the principle of Ahithsa. Its attitude tov^rds 
rival scholars of thought is soley regulated by its philosophy of Anekania. It 
IS a system really abounding in principles of Peace and Tolerance. 



HISTORICAL DATA IN BHASA 

By 

Shri a. D. PUSALKER, M.A,. LUB. 

The thirtsOT Bhasa plays can be classified under (i) the Uahabhirata 
plays, viz,, the Dutavdkya, DStathatoikaca, Ktmjabhma, OjubhcHga, 
Madhyatna and PoTicaratra; (ii) the Ramdyaiia plays, viz., the Pratima and 
Abhi^eko; (iii) the Kma play, viz., the Balacarita ; (iv) romances or legen- 
dary plays, viz., the Avimaraka and Carudatta ; and (v) the Udayana plays, 
VIZ, the Pralijndyaugandhardyaijji and Svapnavdsavadatta.'^ 

Turning first to the Mahdbkarata plays, we find that the poet has taken 
some centra! ideas from the epic and has introduced slight changes with a view 
to characterization, etc. In the Madhyatna, Pailcaratra and Duiaghafotka^a, 
howwer, the poet has only the characters from the epic and has invented 
Wori« around them.* There is no basis in the Mahdbkdrata for the Bhlma- 
Hidimba visit as portrayed in thd Madhyatna, or for the sacrifice of Duryo- 
dhana Md his stipulation with Drotja and the final cow-raid with Abhimanyu 
to his side as told in the Paficardlta. or finally for the embassy of Ghatotkaca 
which forms the plot of the DUlaghototkaca. The embassy of Kiwa is 
scribed in the Dutavdkya, but the picture-scroll therein is a pure invention 
0* the poet. The Karnabhcra deals with the parting of Karpa with his armour 
as a gift to Indra in disguise ; but Bt^sa has transferred the incident to the 
battle-field. The OTubhariga is concerned with the pounding of the thighs of 
I>uryodhana in the gadayuddha. 

After what Shri Munshi has written on the historicity of the Bharata 
war, one is justified, I think, in treating the incidents relating to the Pandavas 
and Kauravas in the epic as purely romantic having no historical value as 
such.® The changes, introduced in the epic story while adapting it for his 
plays by Blmsa, were for specific requirements. Thus, the innovations in the 
PoTicaratra and OrubhoTiga are intended to show Duryodhana and KaiTja in 
a favourable light. The omission in the Diitovdkya, while describing the 


1. In this article I am starting with the following concluaons I have else- 
^here proved, viz., that Bhasa is the author of the thirteen so-called Trivandrum 
ays ; that he belongs to the pre-Mauryan epoch ; and that the Carudatta is the 
Bn^6^ the Mjcchakatika. — cf. Bkasa — A Study, Lahore, 1940, Chapters 1, 2, 3 

. a detailed analysis and critical study of these and other Bhasa plays, 

• Bhdsa—A Study, Chapters 7 and 8. 

. Cf. Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures for 1939 ; qjedally Bharatiya 
’ yS. 1, pp, g 4 .g 5 ^ where appeals a summary of the fifth lecture in which the pro- 
blem has been dealt with. 
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picture of the denuding of Draupadi, of the miracle of Kr5na supplying new 
garments to Draupadi each time one was taken off by DuljSsan?, has led 
Dn WiNTERNiTZ to assuiiie that “this miracle of garments is a very late 
interpolation " in the epic.* The ccmclusion, however, is not justified as the 
omission may be deliberate in the drama, in order to save Duryodhana ffom 
enjoying the sight of his shame ; or again, as observed by Dr. Keith, the 
omission may be due “ to the difiSculty of exhibiting this by the painter’s 
art. 

With regard to the Rdntayatja plays, the incidents described in Vihich 
may be treated as historical, it is found that Bhasa follows Ramdyana in the 
mam. The central idea of the PTotima concerning the statue-houses is en- 
tirely the poet's invention ; but, on the whole, barring the few places where 
the poet wants to show the characters on a higher level, there are no material 
changes from the epic. 


The Bdlatorita describes the childhood of K^na not differing from the 
similar accounts handed down to us in the epics and the Puraitas. 

So, the Mahabharata, the Ratnayatfa and the Krspa dramas do not yield 
us any historical data beyond what Is found in their sources. 


The Avimaraka contains an admixture of supernatural elements with 
Mme popular folklore. Some of the irKidents described in the AvimSraka are 
found_ m a different form in the Kathasaritsagara. etc., but no historical 
material can be extracted from them®. The Carudallo, as it stands, contains 
a utely no reference to the political revolution which forms the bye-plot of 
Its expanded version, the Afrcchakaftka, The problem of the historicity of 
that r^t) tution is beyond the scope of the present article. 

‘"r'y to the Udayana plays which supply us with an amount 

riha Udayana Vatsaraja, Pradyota Mahasena, Dar^ka, Yaugan- 

^amyana. Va^vadatta. PadmavaU. etc. are the principal dramalis persona. 

^‘Send has been the fountain of Inspiration to a number of 
of San.krif n «rences to the legend arc found not only in various branches 
'h Js‘n and Buddhist works also’. Before proceeds! 
conin^Lrir.n^^’'°"-°' it would facilitate rererence and 

here nvv, of the Udayana story as found in BhSsa is ghen 

and Jain vetslm ‘”n'l “1 ‘‘'f'ercnce in the various Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jarn sctsions will bo briefly considered. 
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5 Saast,,, Diamo, p 98, 

I-V « ; I wya PHakam. 2. 290-2 • CuuJ^^ Mahcbhafya. IV. 3 87 ; Atthaiasiro. 

X. U ; yiySiJufr^i^: m ‘‘97 ; Trhaff*- 
1- 6: f«. fumr partioil^ 'cf XII. 2 ; Ku^nSra- 

InoT. pp. Lui.lix\n. milar^ cf. PrjyaJarUia. ed. C, K. NaRIMA.v. 
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: Udayana, the young and proud king of Vatsas w-ilh his capital at Kausambi, 

; belonged to the celebrated Bharata fanuly and was descended from Satanika and 
, S^asranika. He was handsome and fond of music, and had a cIe\t.T and faithful 
minister in Yaugandhar5>’atja. U^yana Vatsaraja turned down the proposal of 
king Pradyota Mahasena of Avantr to many his beautiful daughter Vasavadatta. 
So Pradyota had recourse to a stratagem to capture ^^atsaraja. Knowing Vetsaraja’s 
weakness he placed a blue-coloured au^icious elephant in the borders of the Vatsa 
kingdom with armed soldiers concealed In tL The ever watchful Yaungandhara>*aoa 
was a bit late in getting news of the ruse and before he could warn his master the 
latter was taken a prisoner to Ujjayinl, the capital of Prad>'ota. There Vatsaraja 
was told to pve lessons in muric to Vasavadatta. Yaugandharaya^ia followed his 
tMster at Ujjajini along with Rumaijvan and Vasantaka, the trio disguised respec- 
tively as a madman, a Buddhist monk and a Biahmapa beggar. They planned 
some means of escape for Vatsaraja ; but on hearing of his love at first sight for 
^ravadatla, they changed thdr plan so that ^sax'adatta also should accompany 
mdr master in his escape. Accordingly the king Udaj'ana Vatsaraja was able to 
hoodwink the guards and cross the frontiers of the Avanli kingdom with Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharaj-aija, howewr, was captured a prisoner of war, but Pradyota honoured 
him by the present of gold chalice. Pradyota decided to celebrate the marriage of 
the effigies of the lo^rs. 

Wter some years, Udai-ana lost major part of his kingdom to Aruijl. Yaugan- 
‘^^i’atia, the astute politician, was not slow to perceive that in order to recover 
the lost kingdom k was necessary to contract friendship with Darlaka, king of 
Magadha. So he planned Uda>’ana'8 marriage with Padmavati, the sister of the 
Magadha king. For the purpose of effecting that marriage. Yaugandharayapa took 
^sayadatts in confidence and spread the (false) report of her death in fire. Then 
as a parit'TSjaka. he took Vasavadatta to Rajagrha in the guise 
of his sister, a Brahmin profilabharlfkS. and kept her with Padmavati. Vatsaraja 
went^ to Dar<aka to seek his aid against Anini. The latter offered his sister in 
narriage to Uda>’aru and he accepted her. After the marriage, Vatsaraja's army, 
^th the help of the Magadha forces, utterly routed the rebel Aruiji and VatsariSja 
regained his kingdom. Padmavati came to know the identity of her new friend, 
vie., Vasavadatta, from the portraits sent by PYadyota. Then Yaugandhaiayana 
made Ws appearance and everything was cleared. 

Before proceeding to compare the above version with the other sources, 
k is material to deal with an important particular in Blusa’s story of the 
legend, which according to Diwan Bahadur Dhruva, has: so far escaped the 
attention of all scholars*. There is, however, no basis for Dhruva's interpre- 
tation except the unwarranted emendation of the text proposed by him by 
which ha drops the material words in the passage.® All the sources must, 
therefore, be deemed to be unanimous with regard to the trap used by 
Pradyota. A real departure in Bhasa from all other sources is with respect 
to Aruni who, according to Bhasa, usurped the Vatsa kingdom’®. There is 
absolutely no reference to Arupi or to any other enemy taking the Vatsa king- 


® PradhSnam Pralijna. 2nd Edn., Inlr., pp. 24-25. 

9- Pf^ttjnayaugandharayona, Trivandrum, 1920, p. 21 — 

''%il ai ini I H ilHrtlw i jjl l is dianBed to 

1 {PiadhoHom PratijUa, p. 21 n.37) 
10. Svapnavasavadatta, Trivandrum, 1924, pp. 116-11§, 
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dom in any other version of the Udayana legend. There is, further, nothing 
in the other versions as to Yaugandharayana being left behind to fight with 
the Avanti army as also about his being captured and subsequently released 
after honouring him'>. 

The KalhasaritsagoTa of Somadeva tvhich proclaims itsdf to be an exact 
copy of the BThalkatha by Guijadhya,“ presents some changes from Bh5sa 
in addition to those noted above. The reason for entering into matrimaual 
alliance with the Magadhas is said to be for increasing the Vatsa kingdom: 
Vatsaraja is said to be in the know of YaugandhaiSyaija’s plot thrcwgh 
Narada’s prophecy ; Vatsaraja goes to Magadha, according to the Koihasarit' 
sdgara, expressly for marrying with Padmavatl, who is stated to be the 
daughter of the Magadha king, who is wrongly called Pradyota.’* 

In Uie Buddhist versions, Udayana is represented as teaching the secret 
of taming elephants to Vasavadatta and not music as is told in the Sanskrit 
and Jain versions. In the Buddhist and Jain records, again, the teadicr 
(Udayana) and the pupil (V^savadatta) are separated by a curtain, and 
Udayana is passed off as a leper and VasavadatiS as & hunch-back or Hind 
by one eye. Once the secret is out when they see each other, love springs 
between them which ends in their marriage through YaugandhaiSyana's 

tactics. 


It will thus be seen that there is unanimity in all the sources with regard 
to the iMb story. Dr. Gune stales that the poinU of difference in the Jain 
story with that as given by Bhasa arc due to Bhasa’s changing the story to 
suit the stage He concludes that the KathasoriisagaTO, the Jam version and 
Dfesa had independent sources.^* In view of the date we have assigned to 
hisa we hold that Bhasa’s story represents the true state of affairs as he is 
the oldest of all the sources. 

. Udayana and Pradyota were contemporaries is accepted by all ver- 
a ° A B'^ddhist and Jain sources. BThatkathailckascBti- 

^ Pradyota as the kbg of Avanti. ^s-hercos 

n I,- and oertam corrupt passages in the Purges style him 

1 /^ »« rammg Mal^s^ as the kbg of Avanti.’* This h'tf 

Pnri^r?-. . adiolars about the date and country of 

prtoLd PradyoU was the king of Magadha and 

Udayana who k centuries thus making him generations earlier than 

Udayana who is adnmtcd as the contempoiary of Buddha.» The basis for 

U. a. IV. 6: pp. 1,M26. 

}, TaniAeaj 1M7. , v. « , 

II. An^, e/ tkt Bhmd O J? J«V « ' 

15. a. nxr ouuDirSr' pJ/JT ? 

" '*■ ^ Qih 1930 M ^ 

16 . Tt>e 

/t«. s... ikI! ^ e/ tkt PtkoT £ 

PP : Gaa-atati «USTW Wtrk ’ MohSrSftra. Poona, 1935. 

• """ • ^ OiVird s/.ij-, pi 123 , 
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the inclusion of Pradyota’s name in the Magadha records seems to be, as 
suggested by Prof. Rapson, that Pradyota of Avanti hdd suzerainty over 
Magadha also.^’^ In view of the summing up of the problem by Prof. A. 
Ghosh who has refuted the contrary views, as also of the practical 
unanimity in all the sources, we do not think it necessary to pursue the topic 
here, and accept the identity of Pradyota and Mahasena and take Avanti as 
the province over which Pradyota Mahasena ruled. 

The nert important question raised by BhSsa is about the historicity of 
king Dar^aka, whom he mentions as the king of Magadha, and as the con- 
temporary of Udayana and Pradyota, The problem is compHcted by absence 
of any reference to a king of that name in the Magadha lists as given by 
Buddhist and Jain writers. GEtCER, and following him Dr. Ray Chau- 
DHURY and others doubt the existence of king Dar^aka though he appears 
as the succtessor of AjStasatru in the Puranai and other Sanskrit works and 
in Bhara.’* Dr. Vincent Smith, however, rightly refuses to believe the “in- 
dubitable authority" of the ^fahava^^lsa which according to him is "a 
muddled account,” and includes Dareaka as the king of Magadha betwefcn 
Ajata^tru and Udayi.^* Prof. Rapson also holds the Buddhist genea- 
logy preserved in the Mahavathsa to be “ not above suspicion,” but he does 
not give any verdict as to the historicity of Dariaka.»i Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
who prefers to rfly on the Mahavomsa identifies Darlaka with Nagadlasaka 
who is mentioned as the last king in the Mahovothsa but, apart from con- 
flicting with historical evidence, phonetic law, according to Dr. Pradhan, seems 
to be against changing DarSaka to NBgadasaka.*^ And again, omission of 
the name of Nagadasaka from the list as gi\^ in the DivySvadana shows 
that even the Buddhist sources are not unaninvxis about the historical reality 
of Nagadasaka.®^ Dr. Jayaswal has accepted the historicity of king Dar&ka 
of Magadha ; but curiously enough, there is no reference to Darsaka even by 
way of footnote in his edition of Aryamanjusrvnulakdpet, which does not 
inention DaiSaka.®’’ Perhaps it may be. as su^ested by Dr. Pradhan, that 
DarSaka was one of the sons of Ajatalatru and was taking part in' adminis- 
trative affairs during his father’s lifetime and that AjataiSatru was immediately 

17. Cambridge History of India, VoL I, Ancient India, p. 311. According to 
Prof. Rapson, “ That the Pradyota of the Puracas and the Pradyota of Ujjain were 
one and the same person does not adnut of question”. — op. cit., p. 311. 

18. Some Problems about the Pradyolas of Avanti. Journal of Indian History, 

Xl. PP. 288-297. 

19. Mahavarhsa, Trans, 1912, pp, jdix, xlv; Ray Chaudhury, op. cit., p. 175 ; 

Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1919, pp. 59, 69, 71, ^ * 

20. Early History of India, 4th Edn, p, 39 n 1 : also. pp. 48, 51 ; also, Oxford 
History of India, 1922, pp. 47, 70. 

21. Cam. Hist. Ind, I. p. 312. 

22. Carmichael Lectures, pp. 71, 80. 

23. Chronology of Ancient India, ^Icutta University Press, pp. 212-213. 

24s Cf. Ray Chaudhury, op. ciL, p. 175. 

25. Cf. Joum. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1913, pp. 267-269; Impencd Htstory 
0} India. Lahore. 1934, pp. 10, 24 (st. 324). 



The ninth mandala of the rgveda* 

By 

Dr. MANILAL PATEL, ph. d. (Marburg) 

I 

Students of the Vedas know that the Ninth Mandala (‘Book’) of the 
Ftgveda is unique in the sense that all its hymns are addressed to one single 
deity, Soma by name. In the whole of the Bgveda excepting the Ninth 
Mandala, we come across only 4 hymns (namely : 1, 91 ; VIII, 48 ; 79 ; and 
X, 25) which are exclusively'addressed to Soma ; there are, besides, a few 
other hymns {viz. 1, 187 ; VIII, 72 ; and X, 144) which can be taken as partly 
addrwsed to Soma. These hymns of the Books other than the Ninth Mandala 
describe mostly the physical and magical effect of Soma on his^ drinker. 
G^erally speaking, the sacrificial priests take it for granted that the Soma 
juice is ready for drink when Indra or some other deity is invited to the Soma’ 
sacrifice ; only .occasionlly do they make reference to the preparation of Soma. 

^ We find, however, a fair number of hymns In the Bgveda which have as 
their theme the ceremonious Soma-preparation. They are named in IjlV. IX, 67, 
31’32 Pavafri3nth (adj. to {cah), that is to say, they are addressed to SdmO’ 
pavamana-, to the self-purifying, self-refining Soma. The whole ritualistic 
procedure concerning Soma-preparation in the Bgvedic times is comprised 
within these hymns. Inasmuch as these pavamanV} (hymns) assume a special 
place as against all other hymns, they are grouped in a special Book, namely : 
he Ninth Mapdala, of the Bgveda. In view of this special grouping, the 
Ninth Mandala may be said to be a supplementary volume and second adden- 
dum to the collections of the individual priestly families of the first eight 
Books. 


II 


The mainjdea underlying all these Pavamana-hymns is that the laborious 
und skilful work of the Soma-priest, the Adhvaryu, proceeds much better 


, present essay was prepared by me about 12 years back at the instance of 

we kte Professor Karl F. Geloner under whom I was then studying at Marburg. 
He had rendered it into German with a view to publishing it as introduction to his 
^Mtion of the Ninth Maijdala. As, however, that has not as yet seen the light 
the day, I am publishing the original essay, gratefully recalling that it had the 
wnefit of Geldner’s sdiolarly revision.— -The essay will be completed in the next 

part of this Journal. 

p. is masc. ; haoma-, the exact Avestan equivalent of Soma, is also masc. 

• V sU' Avestan V hu- = " to press ” i t!w word SomO', therefore, literally 
weans " the pressed juice." 
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“when it is accompanied by good speech.” Between the Soma-preparatlon 
and the good speech there exists a reciprocal spiritual effect ; see, for 
example : 

tarn, id vardhmtu no giro vatsdm scmSisvarir iva j 
yd tndrasya kidamsdnili || IX, 61, 14. 

“May our speeches increase him — ^just as the ccws that have one com- 
mon youngling increase their calf, — ^who has won the heart of Indra ! ” Then 
in the same hymn in stanza 23c it is begged of Soma : punano vordha no 
giTaff. Increase our speeches that clarify thee ! The stimulating words of 
the poet are to Soma a treat to enjoy (IX. 71. 3) ; they strengthen him <IX. 
17. 4 ; I, 91, 11 ), make him eloquent (IX, 97, 32d) and further the flow and 
the process of purification and filtering of the Soma-juice (IX. 8, 4b ; 37, 6 ; 
64, 10. 16 ; 65, 16 ; 71, 6 ; 72, Ic ; 96. 15 ; 106, 11 ; 113, 5d ; I, 187, ID- 

They give him also the dear, beautiful form (IX, 2, 7 ; 14, 2 ; 15. 8 ; 17, 7 ; 

26. 1 ; 29, 2 ; 40, 1 ; 43. 2-3 ; 63. 20 ; 68, 7 ; 86. 24d ; 97, 22ab ; 105, 2 ; AV. 
IV, M, 4 : iuferaft pdvat^ brdhmaSutnbhitaliy. Nor does Soma lack in reci- 
prodty. He, on his part, stimulates thought and inspires eloquence of the 
. gv^ic poet, strengthens and enlightens him, and purifies his words so that 
me latter may give the former a good shape (IX, 95, 1-5 ; 21. 7 ; 2, 7ab; 9. 

8 5 20, 7 ; 21, 2 ; 40, 5 i 47. 4 ; 61, 23 ; 64, 26 ; 69, 2 ; 72, 5 ; 90, 6 ; 107, 

tor’. f Soma is called the father, the genera- 

“’'""Shts (IX. 86, 1 ; 88, 8), the fmder of thoughts 

tot!;,, *• of (IX. 103. -1). 

o,!.. t V? <-T‘^ySihm in IX, 76, 2), and the path-finder of the 
re 0- 18)- Soma reveals the divine nrysteries 

place of heaven' axt ^ 

gether The Soma7 7 composing hymns have grown closely to- 

The Iry™ eh^Ti™ foe the Bgvedic poet. 

63, 5, 14; 73 5(j. g2 15 again and again emphasized (IX, 


The Soma-i 


III 


and in Nomi-wtst^ InS'a '"’“a™ “'‘tenous plant that grew in Iran 
in mountains (IX, 82, 3 ■ ig i Ss'cda that the plant grows 
the mountains and m the domL- ' J ’ i V, 85, 2), or in the vicinity of 
..in Vin, 6 28) ° 5rV<>i2»j smgaike ea 

(X. 97. 18. 19 ; IX, 114. 2 ; 

—something between ai’asd vdna ric ® creeper 

_ IX, 89, 5c), that is, either a shrub or 

2. See also EX, 72. ic : udi,-' 

hinvand tacam matiHlfi kavindm'^”* IX, 97, 32d ; ... 
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a bush. And yet we find him once being referred to as a tree {vjk^a in X, 
94, 3). The plant is characterized to be reddish {VII, 98, 1 ; X, 94, 3 ; 144, 
5). Perhaps, however, this refers to the colour of the sap. The unmixed 
juice is sharp or pungent in taste (III, 48. 3 ; VIII, 72, 2 ; Ind. St. X, 370^ 
and by colour either gold-yellow [kdri, Av. zairi), brown (babhui), yellow- 
brown {hdwh babkrum in IX, 98, 7). red (oru>;d in IX, 11, 4 ; 45, 3 ; 78, 
4 ; sdtfa in IX, 97, 13 ; anisd in IX, 25, 5 ; etc.), yellowish red (hdrim orusdm 
in IX, 89, 3 ; 111, 1), or yellowish {fourd in X, 100, 2)*. Soma becomes, 
however, white when mixed with milk (IX, 74. 7-8), or reddish (IX, 61, 21). 
His different colours (y/sya rtipani) often referred to, for example, in IX, 
25, 4 ; VI, 41, 3. Stress is laid. upon his fragrance in IX, 97, 19 ; 107, 2. 
According to Sat. Br. Ill, 4, 3. 13 the name of the Soma-p'ant was tddtia (cf. 
^V. X, 30, 9c). As to the later substitutes^ of Soma we already get a hint 
in ^V. X, 89, 5.S 

The Soma-plant could only be a kind of Ephedra®. This is called “ Hum ” 
till today in and round about Afghanistan^. The plant is a stiff bush, three 
feet high, with thick, erect, articulate branch^ devoid of leaves. It grows on 
stony, barren soil. Its fruit is red and pulpy and taken by children. The 
branches are used for preparing a yellow colour and pulverized for use as 
a masticatory substance. The Afridi tribes squash the branches and soak 
them in cold water. The extract thus obtained serves as medicine against 
fever. This plant is met with in the whole of Turkestan, in North- and 
Middle-Iran, and in the North-Western Himalayas. It grows then in a wide 
semi-circle around the areas in which we may seek the home of the Pgveda^*. 

According to Rgveda, the plant gives out a whitish juice called “ white 
niilk of cow” (IX, 91, 3), also “ milk of the branches ” (IX, 107,12). 


3- These colour-words are also used to denote the respective colours of horses 
or steers in the Rgveda. 

4. Cf. Roth in ZDMG. Vol. XXXV, p. 688. 

5- Soma substitutes: fraHmarani in X, 89. 5d. Sajrana: praUmanalhTifam 

t^f^tinidhiyamanani. Usually the Soma-substitutes in post-Rgvedic literature are 
called pTaiivesafy (Ait Br. VII. 32, 4) ; see also Sat. Br. IV, S, 10, 2f. 

6- According to Geloner (orally) : *' perhaps Ephedra intermedia, or pachy- 
clada." 

7. Aitchi’son, Notes on Products of IVeslent Afghanistan and North Eastern 
Persia, p. 64 ; and MODI The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees 
(1922), p. 303. ’ 

7«. About three years after the above lines were written, a highly instructive 
article, “on the Ephedra, the Hum Plant, and the Soma”, by Sir Aurel Stein 
appeared in BSOS. Vol. VI (1930-32), vp 501-517. Therein (p. 513) he says: 

" If our surmise is right as to the wild rhubarb, in one or another of its closely 
allied species, ha\'ing been the plant from which the Soma of early Vedic times 
“e Haoma sung in the Yasna was obtained, it rrill help to confirm the belief that 
Af territories... where nowadays the North-west Frontier of India meets 

Afghanistan, were at an early period held by tnbes who called themselves Aryas, 
and spoke Vedic SanskriL” 
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IV 

The effect of the Soma-draught is expressed both in the Vedas and in 
the Avesta by \/mad-. Strictly speaking, the idea underlying \/tnad- in con- 
nection with the Soma-drink is neither utter intoxication nor pure inspiration. 
Drunkenness on account of Soma-drinking is simply out of question ; more 
so any orgiastic Soma-cult For such crude indulgence, the whole sacrificial 
aremony of the Aryans of India and Iran was too solemn and dignified*, ft 
is then a sort of higher rejoicing, higher exhilaration that Soma calls forth 
and is implied by the use of \/mcd-*. To support this statement we have the 
authority of Yasna X, 8 wherein the exhilaration caused by Soma is contrasted 
with the intoxication resulting from all other drinks which make one involved 
m bloody affairs^". So also in I?V. VIII, 2. 12 those drinking Soma are dif- 
^rentiated from those intoxicated with other alcoholic spirits (durmddcsah). 
The effect of the Soma-drink, physical as well as spiritual, is most minutely 
Soma is heartily drunk and is most pleasing to the heart (1, 179, 5 ; 
rrv •70 qV sticks to the Soma that is drunk 

■ I ). He is the sweetest and most tasteful among all drinks. He is 
vmskrt, vayorffta— the giver of strength, toth physical and spiritual. It is 
this drink that the gods— prominently Indra— performed their 
mighty d^s. He invigorates the sinking spirit of the warrior (X, 83, 7). In 
ran he simulates strength (1. 91, 7 j IX. 66. 30 1 X, 25, 7). increases their 
"’em children and cures all their ills (IX. 60, 4; 
^ds and ml ^ ‘D- He lengthens the life of both 

i 6) 3 1 no, 4 ; m, 62, 15 , VIII. 79, 6 ; X. 144. 

however his effel elixir oI life (IX, 70, 2; 74, 4). Above ail. 

cuous • the rrv t Rgvedic poet is most conspi- 

Xu™ on Z Soma-sap has, W to say. its own 

pands the eye of th”"^ Y **'' S“™ illuminates, sharpens and ex 

L Ym,: S;: 7-"^ the deUy d. 91 , D. ho indies 

72, 5 ■ 95 1 . X as ^ thoughts (I, 87, 5 ; IX. 21, 7 ; 25, 5 ; 36, 3 ; 

73, s ’- 67 22 271 ’ ™ 'he inner being of the poet (IX, 97. 37 ; 

85. 1 ; AV. vr96 nf f (X, 16, 6d ; IX, 

is very necessary f'nr th. ” * -Z' milords the R^i the divine insight that 
him MghZTttoS rZ ^ 25, 1 ; I. 91 5c). and carries 

48, 3 ; IX, 107 20) LZ “ Z *■' ^s gods ( VIII. 

8 18) , as one 'who hete Mm to tZ?”* "f "la poet (IX, 96, 

TTnmtobeeome a Rji (ix, 96, 18), Because of his 

X, l>9--does me meet hymnMuch as I, 82 or 

ton ““ ™ hfe and ' 


10. Yasna X 


one tft could under circumstances be a 

to onderstaad VIII, 79, 7. 8. Similarly also 


to„ly accompanied by 

pan,ed by oI cheerfal meed.. - ’ ' “"‘taMine dnnk ol 7/„„o. Is accom- 
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ecstatic action on gods and men, and because of the exercise of his irresistibly 
attractive power on the gods, Soma is Indra’s favourite food (Vlf, 98. 2), 
the real drink of the deities (IX. 51. 3 ; 78. 4 ; 109, 15), the one which lends 
them immortality (IX, 106,8), which calls them from heaven {IX, 80,1) 
and which is their best host (IX. 25, 3, etc.). Being exhilarated by the Soma- 
drink, the I?gvedic poet composes devotional prayer (I. 80. 1). Being the 
sacred sacrificial drink. Soma is the central point of the solemn offering (IX, 
74, 4 ; VIII, 48, 1), nay, the very soul of the sacrifice (altiir. yajTiasya in IX, 
2 , 10 ; 6 , 8 ). 

In the later ritual, the Soma-sacrifice is the most valuable and expensive 
next only to the A4vamedha and the Rajasuya. In the Rgveda, on the other 
hand, the Soma-sacrifice eclipses all other sacrifices in point of popularity ; 
It is havU kiwmu (IX. 7, 2), uttamdm havih (IX, 107, 1 ; AV. VI, 15, 3). 
the light and acme of the sacrifice (;yd/iV yajfidsya m IX, 86, 10) Hence 
tlie overwhelming mass of the Soma-pavamana-hymns. 

V 

Soma was never a profane drink. That, however, did not mean that 
the whole ritualistic ceremony must always have preceded whenever and 
wherever he was drunk. There are certain indications in the Rgveda to prove 
the contrary. For example. In I, 25 it is mentioned that Soma was taken 
as a magical, healing drink with whose help a sick penon was exorcised. 
Again, in X, 57. 6 it is said that the necromancer makes use of Soma in his 
art. We learn from I, 28 that there was also a quick and simple Soma-pre* 
paration with the usual household utensils.** 

It must be maintained, nevertheless, that the great Soma-sacrificc was 
after all the most in vogue. And the ceremonial Soma-preparation was a 
prelude to the same. To this ceremonial preparation are dedicated the many 
I^vamana-hymns. Therein we should not expect any coherent description of 
cither the whole ritual or the pressing of Soma ; the hymns arc meant wily 
to accompany the ceremony. They pick up from the ritualistic process only 
those points which appear to their authors well-adapted for their tlicughls 
and mataphorical play. The details of the actual course of the ceremony 
arc not forthwith clear from the hymns. 

Everj' attempt to get a possibly complete picture of the Rgvcdic Soma- 
preparation from the allusions in the hymns must, therefore, first take the help 
of the later ritual. One thing, however, appears to be certain, namely, that 

Rgvcdic Soma-sacrifice required less materials and was much simpler in 
detail than Uic later Agnijtcma. The great formality of the later Agnl;tom3. 
J^^latcd down to the minutest particulars (of course with isolated differences 
(he schools), w^as well far off. so also a verj- strict succession of the 


H. Geldnts remariced here cn my manuscript that I. 179 and X should 
"'O be dted as additional proof. How far this is required I am not jtt ckar. 
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several stages of the sacramental pressing of Soma. Many particulars may 
have been left to the discretion of the then Soma-priest, or the reciters of the 
hymns did not feel constrained to observe the strict succession of the various 
stages. 


According to Ait. Br. VII, 32, 4 the following implements and utensils 
were requisite for the sacramental Soma-preparation and -offering : The 
press ng leather iadhi^cvenjaih carma),*- the two pressing-planks {adhi^avane 
phalake), the dronakalasa-tuh, the filter doth (dasapavitra) , the pressing 
stones (adri), the two tubs or vessels iputabJirt for the pure Soma, and 
adhavamya for the purpose of stirring), a dish, or vessel (sthdr%), the draw- 
ing cup {udaficarta) and the drinking cup or goblet {camasa). 

The pressing of Soma in the later Agni§toma'** is divided into the earlier 
or minor preying and the major pressing (mahabhi^ava). After the holes 
^^iTrayo) with a view to obtaining resonance for the pressing-stones, hare 
*u accompaniment of hymn-recitation and are tightly covered 

with the two pressing-planks <Ap. Sr. S. XI, 13, 4-7), a red cow-hide is, on 
e morning of the actual day of the sacrifice, spread over the planks and 
pressing stones— the broadest in the middle— and on 
Scma-plants unloaded from the carriage {Ap. gr. S. XII, 2. 15: 
Ariv.«« nioming litany, tlie Soma-utensils are collected and the 

Adhvaiw fctche wate. from the nearest source, requisite for the Soma (Ap. 
on tho hrrifj/i’ t \ ^ the Soma-stalks sufficient for one graha are placed 

Sbl« oX H l ^ ® 9- «). "ilh water from the 

with the stone >2) and thrashed by the Adhvaryu aim? 

r*. rL^r » “■* >2 strokes (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 10. 

on his finger (Ap. 

soaked anH affo,- a, ' Before every round the stalks are 

from the goblet o/S and “‘f 

Ap. Sr. S. XII 10 To in tT ^PPlemented {SEE. Vol. XXVI, p. 2-«: 
into a goblet withouf fill ,■ sap is Oiled with a hollow hand 

The further ntessmp Ip *** 1 ,.. 

Adhvaryu together with Pressing” is superintended by the 

stalks mearTfcr thTr.;i„“"“^r »■ Uie Some 

— g sacr ifice are placed on the stone, soaked with 

13. I do not a^hifdvana in AV. V. 20, 10. 

” t''** the brief outline of the sacnw^^^i the whole Agni?(oin3, 

- In certain details there •will be f-_ Soma-preparation belonging lo the 
na-ritiial nt ai.. i-> many similarities between this ahd 

‘•sees, l-nir n .. _ . _ 


the modern IlaomJriS S * '™"-I ' 


loWi' ■" account of the latter, 

» ” Cu„„, „ p„,„, 

•wucTit lilt Rnincr <Ap’s"’s.'xn.'^''ts7^^ si™t»'i“2)' 
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water, and thradied thrice : erery time under fresh soaking with vs'ater (Ap. 
§r. S. XII, 12, 3^). The squeezed-out stalks (ma) are placed in Hotfs 
goblet filled with water, th^ shaken energetically {a-dhil, K2ty. IX. 5. 6) in 
the water of the adlurvamya-tuh and then once again squeezed out. The 
pressed-out sap is filled in a jug by the Adh^'ar^'u with the hollow of both 
his hands put together (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 12. 5). From this jug the Unnetr 
pours it in the ddhavamya-txih, in which previously the water of mailTd- 
I'cniJK-goblet along with one third of the t'<KcIli‘ffrj-water was poured (Katy. 
IX, 3, 21). “ The major pressing” takes place in three rounds. The squeezed 
-out stalks are once more pressed out and their sap poured in the ddhavauya. 
The pressing stones are again placed in their places and thereon tlie squeezed- 
out stalks (Ap. S. S. XII, 12, 11). Then they hold the drotjakalasa. put it on 
the stones and spread the strainer thereon (Ap. Sr. S. XII. 12, 12). The 
Unnetr pours with the jug the water-mked sap from the edhavotttya into the 
Hotr-goblet and from this is it poured in an unbroken spilling on the strainer 
(Ap. Sr. S. XII, 13, 1-3). The next gwk'^s from the mtaryama upto dhruva 
are filled out of this spilling, whilst they are held directly under the edge 
of the strainer (Ap. Sr. S. XII. 13, 5); the further graJias arc filled, however, 
from the dear (sukra) sap of tlie dTot^akdoia itself with the pariplavd-yi^ 
(Ap. Sr. S. XII, 18, 11). When the half of the dTO/.iakcloia is fully filled in 
(K3ty. IX, 6, 26), the unbroken spilling is stopped (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 16, 9). 
The strainer is taken out and spread over the ^»f(j&fcrf-vesBel. The Soma 
remaining in the ddhavantya is once more mixed with water and poured 
through the strainer into the putabhft (Ap. 6r. S. XII, 16, 11). From this 
or from both the vessels (Ap. Sr. S. XII. 21. 15) the goblets of the officiat- 
ing priests are filled In (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 21, 16). 

The Soma-sacrifice divides itself into three pressings (savcaui). The mid- 

pressing passes off quite like the major pressing of the morning (Ap. Sr. 
S- XIII, 1 , 1-2). The evening pressing takes place without any fresh Soma, 
from the rjtfa stalks of the Soma squeezed out at the first savana and from 
the stalks kept apart at the morning for the evening pressing (Ap. Sr S. 

10, 5), with practically very little water being added thereto (K5ty. X, 
12). The sap is again collected in the ddhovainyo, and then filled in the 
putabhft through a filter, but no more in the dronakolaia (Ap. Sr. S. XIII, 

10). Here it is mixed with twirled curdled milk (aifr) so that the sap 
•^y become more nutritious, more f«*r<z-like (TS. VI, 1, 6, 5 ; Ap. Sr. S. 

^ni. 10. 10). 


According to tlieir deities the Soma-draughts divide themselves in the 
following manner : At the morning-libation. Indra-VTiyu. Mitra-V.iruoa. the 
Awms. Savitr. the Rtavah (see 1?V. I. 15). Indra-Agni, the Vi^vc J 
got. each of them, one draught. At tlie mid-d.iy pressing these 
repeatcd-particularly the pairs of the deities are excepted—, one 
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being added thereto for Indra in company with the Maruts, for the “ great 
Indra ; at the evening libation still one for the Adityas, for Savitf, for 
Agni in company with wives of gods and with Hariyojana {RV. I, 82, 4). In- 
between there come still other draughts such as sukrd- and wajifAirr-draught 
mentioned in a dvandva compcrand in RV. IX. 46, 4. 

The priests entitled to the Soma-drink (the so-called camasin), and the 
sacriftcers enjoy the remaining Soma from their goblets, the Hotr being the first 
to drink (Ap. &t. S. XII, 25, 19 ; cf. ?V. I, 25, 17). The same process is 
repeated at the mid-day (Kiaty. X, 2, 4 and comm.) and evening offerings. 

At the beginning of the mid-day offering there enters a new priest, the 
gravastut ('praiser of the pressing-stones') with a turban on and recites, 
unasked, the irSvcstotriyak (Ap Sr. S. XIII. 1. 6 ; cf. feifikh. Sr. S. VII. 15: 
f til Vol. XXVI, p. 332) which he multiplies during the filling 

ot the ladlre. if necessary, with the help of the Pavommih of the Ninth 
aijdala (a 4. Sr. S. V, 12. 11 ; §ahkh. 6r. S. VII. 15, 15). Therein we may see 
° ® their original prescription. The use of the Soma-PavamSna-hymns 
not confined to the rrud-day offering. Un- 
m TY allude also to other Mvanos, e.g., to the morning libation 

m IX. 71. 7 j 86, 42 : 98. 1 la : 99. 2 . etc. 

a fixM sacramental Soma-preparation and -offering follow 

then the prescription of the preparation was literally fulfilled, 

in the RtwHa bring forth the desired effect. Not so 

Zedtl ar^» if'" preparation of the Soma was looked upon as a 
and nice taste just Tf P«rpose through the successful mixture^ 
beautiful comoMitinn .n/ hymn served its purpose through 

words were merelv a ^citation. In the later ritual the accompanyirg 
gulf between the relipT' formality. In this respect there exists a deep 

tween the religious view-point of the Rgveda and that of the later ritual 

[To be compltlt^-] 


^ »liCT.ra du,as,h “ill.mijcd (Som)" 



DINABANDHU ANDREWS* 

DInabandhu Andrews passed away on April 5, 1940. It is a terrible 
blow to those who had the privilege of his personal friendship. The whole 
of India mourns his death, for India was the country of Mr. Andrews' 
adoption, his second home. Charlie Andrews was a true DInabandhu, a 
title India affectionately bestowed upon him and which he was proud of 
He was the friend of the poor, the lowliest and the lost. To alleviate their 
^ffmngs miseries and to vindicate wrongs and social injustices, he 
dedicated himself whole-heartedly. Wherever there was a flood, a famine, 
a scourge of a malignant disease or an earthquake, Charlie Andrews was 
there, a noble personality with his sweet and gentle smile, loving and kindly 
eyes. He wandeicd in the far-off comers of the world where Indians have 
sett ed . Kenya, British Guiana, Fiji, South Africa, Tanganyika and other 
cooni«. To Indians overseas he brought the message of hope and relief, 
01 light and love. No man, except Mahatn^ Gandhi, has rendered nobler 
swic« to them. No man could have served them so well. He Jed a full 
e 0 heroic sacrifices and countless deeds of love to those whom he sought 
to serve. 

DInabandhu Andrews was a man magnificent in mind,” a veritable 
{u^vQjma : consideration of caste, creed, colour, nationality, religion, so- 
la 1 erences and class barriers did not exist in his mind. The whole huma- 
* indivisible unit, and to restore unity in the soul of the distracted 

ta°k ' founder by rival interests, hatred and violence, was his self-choscn 
' P tor the suffering mankind and to work for its high destiny 
rnmt ^ ti'® great Task-Master’s eye. He was the very embodi 

r ^ suffering— the central doctrine of Christianity. His life 

^re^ted wmething that is noblest in Christianity. The Metropolitan 
^ n la, while paying a tribute to him, said : ” I, for one, have seen in him 
ne w o seemed to me to reveal, as very few do, the character of the Master 
sought to serve”, Andrews believed that the only real progress 
Charity. To this end he gave himself wholly and held back 
Was Essentially a righteous man to whom every action and thought 
an offering to God : a person whosa discords of personal claims and 
? or aims were resolved and whose soul achieved inner integration. It 

the pens than ours have already paid fitting tributes to the memory of 

^ard h *^^**^".^*^ joint tribute of homage by the two memb-rs of our Editorial 
the othe^^ inspired by the fact that both of them had— the one at Cambridge^ 
Andrew! enjoyed the privilege of a personal friendship with Mr. 

and toTTv, hnown him as a pure and ardent lover not only of India of today 
but also of her sacred cultural heritage.— En. 
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seems the guiding principles of his life were Kanina '(Mercy) and Mdlri 
(Friendship), Anasakti (Non-attadiment) and Tyaga (Sacrifice). Every 
moment of his life was spent in that single-minded devotion to truth — in the 
service of mankind. The noble words of the dying Socrates were : “ Crito, 
we owe a cock to Aesulapins, don’t forget to pay the debt ” Of Andrews : 

...."While I had been lying in the hospital I trust that my prayers and 
hopes have not been merely concerning my own suffering which are of tlie 
smallest importance today in the light of the supreme suffering of the whole 
human race. I have prayed every moment that God’s Kingdom may come 
and His will may be done on earth as it is always being done in Heaven 


Andrews was deeply moved by ‘man’s inhumanity to man’. He be- 
longed to no political party nor any vested interests. Humanity’s true Servant 
he was, and as such responded to the call, whatever quarter it came from. 
He tried to achieve the reality of human brotherhood. He firmly believed 
that no civilisation would endure for long without peace and justice. In fact 
these were the nursing forces of the great civilisations of the past. Co- 
operation, therefore. is essential between the nations of the world. He pas- 
sionately believed in the world fellow'ship of culture, and worked for the 
closer understanding and trust between East and "West. India, to him. was 
ttn ground of East and West. The hope of harmony and collabora- 

“““ realized primarily in India One of 
™ Masani’s biography of 

He L"!’ “PP^red in the Modim Review, March 19M. 

West alike Oadabhai still affect East and 

If Asia and p bound up with the future of the whole human race. 

tte ^urntroV"" 

empty dream. E^t rnay not after all be an 

of close amtact thpci +" if hand, in spite of a hundred years or more 
dealt to human brotli hopelessly broken, then a blow would be 

iSv-er” from which our civilisation could nrt lightty 


dea.h"‘'“ ''fin' poor by his death 


but humanity, poorer. His 
any rate to the peace-loving 


nection with Santiniketan. He has oft^^ ^ intimate-cor 

the story which he declared to " f the story of this Asra/m 

Mr. Andrews was the beauty Official! 

Vice-Chancellor of a univereitv— and ^™'®barati— a position equal to th 
the N-arious departments of that m«*-# *• called upon supervisin 

PrcAident. the Poet F°-der 

•tE- But bearing official responsi 
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bilities was, perhaps, the least part of his supremely noble services to Santi- 
niketan. To the members of that Asrama, the fact that he rejoiced in sharing 
the common life, radiating it ever vrith his transparent sincerity and over- 
flowing love was in itself a rare experience of creative fellowship and friend- 
ship. To many of them he was a friend in need ; to all of them, a friend 
indeed. Indeed, Mr. Andrews lived the life of those whom he has himself 

described in the last chapter of his What I Owe to Christ : “ who in 

Christ’s name, and 'out of pure love for Him alone, have silently endured 
the loss of all things, gladly offering life itself in His service. These have 
been the salt of the earth in every fresh generation, living humbly, praying 
silently, enduring manfully and womanly, lifting the world’s burden of pain 
and redeeming mankind in Christ.” 


We give below a life-sketch of Mr. Andrews : — 

Charles Freer Andrews was bom in Newcastle-on-Tyne on Febraaty 
12, 1871. He was educated at King Edward's School, Birmingham and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. He took keen Interest m rowing and achieved 
brilliant results in his examinations. He was appointed Head of the Pem- 
broke College Mission in 1896 and became a Fellow of Pembroke College and 
Vice-Principal of Westcott House, Cambridge, in 19TX) In 1904 he joined 
the Cambridge Brotherhood and was appointed Professor at St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi. In 1908 he was made a Fellow of the Panjab University, 
and for some time was a member of the Syndicate of that University and 
contributed much to the development of the College. Here he took up the 
cause of Indian Christians working in Colleges and in the Indian Church. 
He believed that able and qualified Indians should be appointed to positions , 
of responsibility in the academic institutions as well as m the Church. It was 
entirely through his efforts that the first Indian Principal of a first grade 
Christian Colley was appointed. When he was offered the Pnncipalship he 
refused the offer and insisted that an Indian should be appointed Principal. 
Similarly in the appointment of the first Indian Bishop of the Anglican Church 
Mr. Andrews exerted a great influence. 

It was in 1912 that he had first met Rabindranath Tagore in London. 
Mr. Andrews showed his eagerness to join his vrork at Santiniketan. This 
was a turning point of his life. In 1913 he joined Tagores Institution. 
The same year he went to South Africa to help the Smuts-Gandhi agreement ; 
and here began his life-long friendship with Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. 
Andrews proceeded to Fiji in raraiection with the abolition of Indentured 
Indian Labour in 1916 and 1917. In he was Adviser to the Indian 
Delegation at Kenya Conversations in Lwidon. Two years later he again went 
to South Africa, this time to help in the agreement between South Africa and 
India, which was signed in January 1927. In 1929 he went to Vancouver, 
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Canada, as a delegate to the Education Conference held there and also visited 
British Guiana to espouse the cause of the Indian settlers there. His visits 
to British Guiana and other CoI(»)ies in the West Indies invariably resulted 
in the amelioration of the conditions of Indians. The political and social dis- 
abilities of Indian Settlers in the Colonies and the Dominions were always' 
in his mind. He was an honorary member of the Imperial Indian Citizen- 
ship Association since its inception in 1915. He made a special study of 
this problem— the position of Indians overseas, and spared nothing to bring 
out harmony and justice between different communities. "No Indian,” truly 
^id the Hon. Sir G. S. Ba jpat who paid a tribute to his memory, “ could 
ave given more to this cause (of the Indians overseas) than the late Mr. 
Andrews.” He accompanied Mahatma Gandhi during his visit to England 
to attend the Round Table Conference. 


Pembroke College. Cambridge, offered him Fellowship. In 
1936 he Mured on Pastoral Theology in the University. He returned to 
India in 1937. During the later yearn of his life Mr, Andbews made his 
Santiraketan and it was from Santiniketan that he went to Cal- 
hnsnital* h undergo his fiist operation. He was visited in 

M f hospital authorities 

sliehtiv thprT the constant stream of his friends. He recovered 

was ncrfoiTued ^ nursing home, where the second operation 

^Nrafs aceieta™ '''d fi,“ attended by MaMtma 

sent his son^Tt^ ‘^^UEhter-in.Iaw of the Poet. Tacoke 

Tou me mv ™ heart is with you and 

his own words “ i Andrews’ end was peaceful. We quote 

^Lc™ hTm^ch, T helped in thus keeping sLff 

M hL =>” 1 have leamt at Santi- 

ffom^r 

from day to day of thf. tvtTwt-d ^ spintual visits m the hospital, 

lously sustaLd mp L ^^o«>utan whose Christian faith has marvel- 
Sr ^ L, ^ of vow great suffering and bodily 

hands, I would like to acknowledr°"^' “f® ™ f*'® 

books : this supreme gilt of frienSlv*^II!. acknowledged in my 

the world. For while I have writt ^ 

India I have been all the while 

in my own dear land of Eni-laS supreme loving friends 

along with constant letters and tdsT ^iritual help I have been receiving 

hdp from friends Iho m 

dead! occuned a. 1 Tn" "" 
e\-ening. The service at St Panr« funeral took place in the 

the Methopouian of India who ' ®f“tta, was conducted by 

the Cemetery when the c.^^ 
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In 1914 Tagore wrote a poem to welcome him at Santiniketau. In 
translation the poem reads : 

“ From the shrine of the West 

You have brought us living water. 

We welcome you, friend. 


The East has offered you 
Her garland of love, 

Accept it and welcome, friend. 

You have come to us 
As a giii of the Lord 

We bow to him, friend.” 

— Truly, a gift of the Lord 1 


B. P. B. 
M. P. 
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Dha^makoSa r Vy<,vchd,aka,,d„, Vol, I, Part I : VyavahammSlfka (1937), 
^ '*■ + 20+ 84 + 72 + 4 ; Part II : Vivadapadani (1938), 

E4XMANSHASTBI JosHI, Tarkateerth ; 
published by PiajnapathaSla Maijdala, Wai (Dist. Satara). 

Sin^ 1925 the Prajfiapathafflla Maodala of Wai nas undertaken to pre- 
pare and publish a comprehensive, almost encyclopaedic, arrangement of the 
ancimt Indian religious texts, beginning from the Rgveda down to the latest 
'^^PlKdaUons gleaned fium numerous commentaries 

Naia^nl^r- M ” 'B25 by Shrl 

unSr 2 ? r ” '331 it is being continued 

nrcsent Pre V' ^-^MANSHASTRl JosHi, Tarkatirtha, the 
present President of the Mandala. 

is deTOted''to rtf ' 1 "°" Part I 

II to the eieht,^ °, procedure (vyavcMrcrnilrm) ; part 

wll cof!nS rtriT“ f'f’" (ofeddopcddui), a perusal of these ,»tls 
and d f ° ^•'o'o work ; a very dear 

presented here so'tS it is"'L7to rnTd^*^ ond other extracts has been 
evoluuon in regard to each topic deaf tithf 

Itwifthrto™,ete‘’'l^rt°‘"”’“'‘“'" several such volumes, 

law and politics useful source-book for the study of Hindu 

and social insti’luUons Thefiublishld Philosophical systems 
this stupendous undTiddI^'„!;rff P=';': 

™rthy monument of ®,ric leanring au7^rtrmC 

labo.ltor“'f f and iheir col-' 

their gigantic task god-speed. ” remaining of 


Manilal Patel. 


"'''ZZ -• tExaminer Press 

Bombay, is doing vral^bTe nfriflhl"f J*'.' f') ‘'“"'8' 

wUuro under the Buidar«sj oi Rev. pf 

HERAS. The present volume, which 
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contains a Foreword from Fr. Heras, is a worthy addition to the series. The 
object of the author is " to visualise the picture of ancient India through the 
Jataka stories.” No doubt there are works dealing with the Buddhist Age 
by FiCK. Rhys Davids, Ray Chaudhury, Sen and others ; but they viewed 
the jatakas from particular angles of vision. Mr. Mehta’s work marks a 
distinct advance over these forerunners in the field in that it is a comprehen- 
sive, thorough and exhaustive study of the Jatakas with a critical analysis of 
the available, data thereon with the author's conclusions. 

Opinions may, with equal justification, differ as to the historicity of the 
Jatakas, there being eminent scholars lending their support to each side. The 
present reviewer, however, inclines to the view of taking the Jatakas as pre- 
senting historical material. Mr. Mehta's book has been divided into five 
^ions, the first two dealing respectively with ‘ Political History ’ and ‘ Ad- 
ministrative Organization '. Sources likely to throw hght on the period 
such as the later Vedic literature, the epics, the Puranas and the ArthaSastra 
have been liberally drawn upon. Thd next section concerns itself with ‘ Eco- 
nomic Aspects ’, and ' Sociological Conditions ’ under various sub-sections such 
as the position of woman, educaticwi. arts and sciences, etc., forms the fourth 
section. . It was before a couple of years that, for purposes of getting parti- 
culars of the sodological conditions of the Buddhist Age, the present reviewer 
had, in the absence of any comprrfiensive study like Mr. Mehta's work, no 
other choice but to tap the original sources. Mr. Mehta's book has lightened 
the task of future students in the line who want a picture of the Buddhist 
period, ‘The Geography of the Jatakas' is the last section towards the end 
of which, ‘Geographical Lexicon' gives some 212 items from the Jatakas 
and tries at their identification. The map appended at the end contains im- 
portant places, rivers, etc. 

Dr. A, A, Macdonell writing before thirty years referred to the bias 
prevailing during the last century against ‘Indexes’, and stressed the neces- 
sity of supplying adequate Indexes to books in view of the rapid increase 
in the production of books as also of the amount of time wasted in refemng 
to books without Indexes. The necessity has increased a thousand-fold at 
present. Mr. Mehta's book, no doubt, contains an Index, but it is im- 
perfect and inadequate. It does not include such names as Bhandarkar, 
Fausboll, Fick, Rhys Davids, Jayaswal. etc, whom Mr. Mehta has refer- 
red to. In the case of the items forming part of the Index full references 
have not been given. It may be suggested that in future editions of the 
book full Index be given for facilitating reference. 

The jacket, paper, type and printing of the book are nice. We com- 
mend the book to those interested in ancient Indian culture in general and 
Buddhist age in particular, and hope that it will find its place in the shelves 
of many a library. 


A- D. PUS-MJCER. 
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Hindu Social Instituh'ons. By Pandhawnath H. Valavaikar. phd., ll.B. 
[With a Foreword by Sir RadhAkrishnan, kt., m.a., d.litt., f.ba.1 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. (1939). Pp. XX, XVII; 
388. Price Rs. 7/8. 


We accord a hearty welcome to this penetrating treatise on Hindu Social 
Institutions and their socio-psychological implications, whose author, Dr. 
Vaiavalkar, has, we believe, made hereby a distinct contribution to Hindu 
Sociology. As the author himself sa)rs, “ it is an institutional approach to the 
basic social psychology of the Hindus.” A scientific account of the many 
important asptects of the Hindu social organisation, namely, (i) the basis of 
human relations : the problem of Existence and its implications, (ii) the social 
psychology underlying the system of the four Airajnas, (iii) the psychology of 
Education, (iv) marriage, (v) the Hindu family, (vi) the Woman in Hindu 
society, and (vii) the four Vartias, is presented herein with the ability and 
imderetanding of a true scholar. Dr. Valavalkar brings his first-hand 
knowledge of the original Sanskrit texts and his vast reading of modem works 
m R^ology. Ethics and Philosophy to bear on the task he has undertaken. 
The book is weU documented and indexed and appended with a bibliography 
covering over 30 pages. 


Within the short space of a review, full justice to this scholarly and 
thought-provoking book is hardly possible. We strongly recommend it for a 
^ous study to dl those who would like to have a true understanding of the 
essential spirit of the Hindu social Institutions. 


Manual Patel. 


-hts +3^5 Prte ^3.^'°"'*“™'°’ 

rendering sulKUiw^al /uwo Grtmthamala has been continually 

Thlging t of Jainn thought and culture 

ta^all Z dSLr^fi. f r ™rks. It is now known 

are to a very great extent fulfilled 

book under review. ^ ^ publication of Vardtigacorila—Mic 

His editions of P<irtca:4Tai^‘pmw^^' ™ 

are finishod products in thenisdcH, are P<^c^tma.prakaia which 

ledge of Prakrits and sound reasoning “^utples of his exact know- 

-ounu reasoning— the ir<,uisitcs of a master editor, 
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As late as 1933 Varangacorita was attributed to Ravi§eua, the author of 
PadmaccTtto, on the strength of the following verse from Udyotanasuri’s 
Kuvaloyatmld : — 

qrf ^ or ^ II 

The words jehiih, te, koiiio as used in the above-mentioned verse clearly indi- 
cate two persons but the mistake of taking them as honorific plurals and the 
phrase perhaps a kaimadharaya compound was removed by 

the recent researches of the editor who took the two verses (1, 34-35) of 
Jinasenas/r,(rrit«»Mia-/>Mr^ja (vols. 32-33 of this Serfes) as independent verses 
having no syntactical connection between them and the misleading phrase 
as a dvandva compound (it would have been more grammatical 
and true to facts if the manuscript would have had srT^^^). Getting 
clue this way from this and from Dhavala’s Harivathsa the editor started re- 
searches which resulted in a complete revision of the theory that was uptill 
now in vogue. 

The editor has attached a brilliant introduction in which he has dis- 
cussed with a scholarly grasp all possible aspects regarding the poem. Tracing 
of A§vagho?a’s influence on Ja{jlamuni, the established author of VorSAga^ 
carita, is really ingenious. The editor has worked with utmost caution and 
conservatism! as he had at his disposal limited material supplied by only two 
palm-leaf manuscripts. His emendations in the square brackets and notes 
sound quite convincing. And we shall not be surprised if a third MS. comes 
to be found out and shows agreement with the suggested emendations, as 
occurred in the case of Mimr Jinavijayaji whose reconstruction of the 
15th verse of Kuvalayamdld bearing on Haribhadrasuri came out true (see 
Ima Sdhitya Samiodhaka, I. 1, 52 and III, 2. 179). 

Though the editor has exercised judicious care in selecting the variants, 
there is bound to arise honest difference of opinions, eg,, according 

to us would have been better than (see page 122, footnote), etc. 

Notes do not claim to be exhaustive and explanatory but they are quite to 
the point and only textual. They would have been of real use to the average 
reader had the editor thought it fit to give some annotations on technical 
terms such as Bhogabhumt, Karmabhiitnt, Dharmabhumi, Adkartna, etc. 
Indexes and Padya$iici are both helpful. 

In conclusion, we take this <q>pOTtunity of congratulating the Secretary 
of the Series and especially the editor for bringing out such a valuable public- 
ation. We highly appr«:iate the substantial financial help given to the un- 
dertaking by the University of Bombay. 

Compared with the importance of original publications like this, the 
price is very moderate. 


A. S. Gopani. 
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K&syopaSathhita or Vjddha rivalayatmljo. An old Sanskrit work on medi- 
cine published in 1995 (Vikrama Samvat), with a lengthy introduction 
of Pandit Hemaraja Sharma, by Asoirveda Martanda Jadavji Trikumji 
Acharya. (The first 'stabaka’ of the Nepal Scmifen’t Series.) CfTfical 
edition by Ayurveda Martanda— J. T. Acharya and Pandit Somanath 
Sharma. (Price Rs. 5.) V*” “ 

This is the first publication of the Nepal Sanskrit series, edited by the 
Nepal Rajaguru, Shri Hemaraja Sharma. He is a profound scholar and 
a proof of his ability to write volumes in Sanskrit is offered by the lengthy 
introduction to this work. His vast library at Nepal consists of books, Hindi, 
Gujarati and English ; though the most valuable part of it is a big collection 
of hand-written manuscripts, some of which are not available elsewhere. Out 
of these an ancient manuscript of the Mahabharata was sent by him to the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, and the last number of its Annals has recognised 
its helpfulness in the critical edition of the Mohabharata, undertaken by it. 

Amongst the ancient Indian lores which can be called scientific and which 
have survived the ravages of time to a certain extent are the science of (1) 
medicine, including Anatomy, Chemistry, etc., and (2) Astronomy, with 
mathematics etc. The science of medicine in India has so far two works on 
which its whole structure is based, namely the Caraka and the SuJruta. 
Looking to these and to their numerous commentaries, we are assured of 
many Sahkila-vfoiks of even older date, which are lost to us. A small por- 
tion of this intened wealth was found in the Tanjore Library and published 
♦u University. It is an incomplete work, knovm by the name, 

the P;ie/o SMitd. A similar other incomplete piece is the Kasyapa Seth 
htta obtained from Nepal. 


. 1 , Coro*® the SuSruta, the Kasyapa Sorhhitd too has passed 

through three generations. The great sage, Marica Kasyapa, was the first 
preaihcr, wh^ ^pil, Vrddha JIvaMcarja. preserved it in e condensed form ; 

'!>= "'oik. as Caraka re-edited 
nf ^ Tv! Caraka is mainly a work dealing with the science 

cl Sirfra/a with the science of Surgery, while the KSSyupa 

dearly stated in the 

^e •*’" Kalpasthana." The language of 

the srelL wifhTh Ceroie ; the SeJrafo and 

scant Even the Mbjcct-analysis follcnrs the style of them all. 
thoroucWv'^ owing to Its incompleteness to analyse the work 

pnmarily a disease of ehildr^ marled by 
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weak digestion and late outcome of teeth, ete. This name is quite new and 
nowhere found in the medicinal literature excQJt in the K^yapa Samhita, 
which is positively an important addition to the So^MAifd-literature on medi- 
cine. Not only does it await researdi, but should find place in the library 
of every medical college. The usefulness of this ancient, though incomplete, 
Sahhita is far greater than lat^ works which merely preserve the ancient 
formulae. 

The critical introducUon to the Kosyopo SamWld by the Nepal Rajaguru, 
Shri Hemaraja Sharma, which is lengthier than even the original work 
itself, discusses some main points of medicinal history. It explains the sigm- 
ficance of medicinal science, refers to the preadiers and editors of the Bhe\a, 
the Kasyapa, the Hanta and the Atreya SoihhttSs, and compares them. It 
also dwells long upon a discussion whether Indian Medicinal Science is in- 
debted to Greece, or vice versa. 

The original preacher of the K^yapa Sanihita is Maiica Kasyapa. In 
the Purwtas, K^yapa Prnjapati is famous as grandson of Brahma and son 
of Marici. KSlidasa has referred to him in his AbhiinSnasakuniala. Yet 
it is also posable that there might have been some other Rsi, by the same 
name. 

The etymology for the word Vfddha JIvaka has a Pui^ic history be- 
hind it, which is by no means necessary for our purpose. It is probable that 
a physician, named Vrddha JIvaka, composed the Kd^yopa-Tanira and though 
K§5yapa, the grandson of Brahma and the begettor of the Adilyas is a ficti- 
tious character of the Purdifos and not a hi^oric personage, it is not im- 
possible that many sages bearing the same name lived in days gone by. 

An heir of Yrddha JIvaka, by name Wtsya, is said to have re-edited the 
Kasyapa Sathhitd which, we are told, was used in the Kali age. This 
Vatsya, no doubt, is ai histoncal person. 

Durgashanker K. Shastri. 


Karmad—Atvacinoma Adya. ByShri Kanaiyalal M.Munshi. Publishers 
R. R. Sheth’s Co., Bombay (1939), pp. 128. Price Re. 1/4. [In Gujarati.) 
This is a brilliant study of the life and work of a well-known literary 
figure of Gujarat, Narmadashanker Lalshanker (1833-1886). Shri MunsHI 
calls him arvacinoma ddya, implying thereby that Narmadashanker was a 
harbinger of a new age in Gujarati literature. 

Narmad’s life was full of romance and adventure. Burning with a revolu- 
tionary zeal and longing to devote himself wholeheartedly to the literary life, 
he gave up his employment at the age of 25. ** On this day (November 23, 18^) 
I came here,” he says in his autrfjii^raphy {Man Haklkata). “and looking 
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at my pen with tears in my eyes, I said ; ‘ from now, I place my head in 
your lap.’” This heroic vow cost him a long, grim struggle with want and 
poverty. In actual life too, Narmad ^owed revolutionary conduct. He is 
sometimes styled sudkSrano payagambar ‘an apostle of modernity (or un- 
conventionality).’ He not only advocated widow-remarriage, but sheltered a 
widow and faced excommunicaticm from his caste circles, and is said to have 
even married another widow in 1869. 

All the incidents of Narmada’s life are described in the book under 
notice by Shri Munsiii with his inimitable skill and style. Indeed, Shri 
MuNsiii’s pen has the merit of making biography as attractive as his novels. 

Whilst we were going through the pages of this stimulating study of 
Narmad’s life, the words with which Andre Maurols concluded his book on 
Disraeli came often to our mind : “ . . perhaps as some old Spirit of Spring, 
ever vanquished and ever alive, and as a symbol of what can be accomplished 
in a cold and hostile universe, by a long youthfulness of heart.” 

Maniul Patel. 


The Tme India. By C. F. Andrews. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

CImiiint India. Edited by Raja Rao and Iqbal Singh, (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s.) 

East Vmm West. By P. Kodanda Rao. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The true India is a lascinatinE book. It svas published last year. Mr. 
Andkews w^s ^stressed by the hideous lies and twisted facts about India 
pr^ga y iss Mayo and her tiibn If anyone can have a claim to 
wntc an authentic acuounl of a countiy alter over thirty years’ services to it, 
J^Andbews certainly has a better claim (or it. In (act, he possesses ali the 
H 1 recapitulates the main 

AnU-Indian (incidentally, predominantly 
am = Mt-riddo, mligion, its people 

"that their habit?^ 'Enorant and superstitious and 

Mr! tatbarous 

shed tmth There • *kT ° eharges by gentle persuasion of unvami- 

“Ld S -bich is admimbly 

sdlla"' “ifrC^ r'-t"’ o< tbe countless 

rml I^u, i« Westerners, that the 

icai uiuia i!(?s . iis inacdible contrasts. Its nr.r.->Ti:mA. . j 

goodness and nobility, diseases and 

the hard-working poor pcisints, YVhcrijrS be ="‘1 '™!5il life of 
kinds of Kx ncs^irJ W-hcieas Miss hUvo finds nothing but all 

kinds of NIX pcrxersicn and degeneration in Indian life, all mud and frith, Mr. 
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Andrews is deeply touched by the health of the communal life of the villages. 
With almost lyrical touches he describes the women of India with their Madon- 
na-like faces and the high level of their sex morality. Mr. Andrews is never 
an uncritical admirer of Indian life. He is equally frank and outspoken in 
his references to untouchability, superstitions, mass illiteracy and many other 
evils that have crept into the villas during the past century. He shows an 
amazing understanding of the main traditions of life and thought in India. 
Some of Mr. Andrews’ opinions will not meet with general assent ; for 
example, he praises the social virtues of the joint-family system. A modem 
Indian mind, perhaps, will not accept this. But the great point is that his 
analysis is perfectly sound and true. He has entered into the spirit of the 
Indian culture and touched upon all that is fundamentally representative of it. 
There is a note of pa^ion in Ihe apjjeal for honest understanding For he 
firmly believes that only on this rests the problem of harmony and collaboration 
between East and West. Only a devoted lover of India could have etched 
some of the searching and intimate chapters revealing the forces which go 
to the making of the great nation. This book should find a place in all in- 
stitutions, and no better handbocrfc on India can be recommended to people 
of other countries for correct information of the True India. 

Changing India is an interesting anthology of the writings from Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The aim of the editors is to 
give a coherent idea of vast changes, growth and progress in thought in the 
social and cultural spheres in India during the last century. The book should 
prove equally interesting and informative to both the students as well as 
the general readers. 

East Versus West is a valuable contribution made by Mr. P. Kodanda 
Rao of the Servants of India Society. He rejects the facile view that East 
is East and West is West. He denies the cwitrast, the rigid dividing line 
usually applied to both these civilisations. The book is written in easy, 
clear and delightful style, and has an encouraging foreword from Sir S. 
RADHAKRimNAN. 


Balwant Bhatt. 


Vyakarana-Mahabha^ya : Original text with Marathi translation by Mah3- 
mahopadhj-aya VasutoVA fiAsrai Abhyankar. Vol. I (Adhyaya I. 
Padas 1 and 2). Deccan Education Society, Poona, 1938. Royal 8vo 
pp. 609. Price Rs. 10. 

It was in the fitness of things that the Deccan Education Society of Poona 
proposed to commemorate the 75th Wrth-day of Mahamahopadh>^ya Vasu- 
PEVA Sastri Abhyankar by deciding to publish his Marathi translation of 
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Vyakaratja-Makabha^ya. The present volume is the first in the series of 
fiTC volumes that will complete the whole Bhasya. MahamahofSdhyaya 
Vasumiva SasteI is well known to Sanskritists in India. He belongs to, 
what may now be called, the last band of scholars, thoroughly w'ell-v’eised 
in all the Sdslras through methods of traditional learning, which unhappily 
is fast disappearing, owing alikd to want of appreciation and want of appro- 
priate schools The edition of the SarvcdcrianasmigTaha that Vasudeva 
6 ^TeI brought out in the Government Oriental Series , — especially his learned 
introduction and original commentary in. Sanskrit, — has shown his depth of 
scholarship and felicity of expression. Some of his original Sanskrit compo- 
sitions and commentaries have been published in the Anandasrama Sanskrit 
Series and the Govt. Oriental Series. MM. Abhyankar Sastri has also 


t^slated into Marathi the celebrated Brahmasiitrabhasya by iSii Sankarl- 
carya in the Gaektvad Series. By his all-round knowledge of the systems of 
Sanskrit philosophy and Sanskrit literature as also by his vast experience as 
a tradier, the learned SastrI was expected to do full justice to the work under- 
a en y him and we are glad to find that he has thoroughly justified the 
etpedations. His translation runs smooth and is easily intelligible. 

t of the different systems of Sanskrit grammar, Paijini’s system 
alone is generally studied and naturally Panini's Af(adhy 5 ^ has ousted all the 
PTW10U8 works in the field. Pataftjali’s MaMbhofya is the oldest and the most 
PSijini. One of the causes for its popularity among 
Uie Indents o grammar and scholars may be said to be its style, which, as 

unparalleled in the whole 

of 1 monf erature, only the Sarhabhasya of Safikara being worthy 

Of a mention by its side. 

in oompleie translation of the Mahdbhdsy^ available 

Z ''"O “Pi" O' ‘he whole 

first vehicle th V’"? ‘he Proud distinction ol being the 

nHor ^7'”* ‘“*cd the general reader, 

the ZrZt ‘I" ^ considering these and 

peed not be cons^ed ‘h= PP“ 

cation of the rt*Tn-»in;n . t Society is m need of funds for the publi- 

ous donors will follow^ih*^ ** hoped that gener- 

nlsorute ' « ^ S„ET of Am.nlner, and 

chasing copies of this valniMT^l!!'’^"^ hy P“‘- 


A. D. PUSALKEF. 




, No. r. December 


Co 11 <Sr::c^',S.‘“, P' ‘h^ oeccan 

00 accbmvd with warm welcome by 
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all interested in research studies in history, sociology, linguistics and Sanskrit. 

The number opens with a Foreword by Shri R. P. Masani, m.a., Chair- 
man of the Institute, and contains eleven papers, all contributed by the 
scholars connected with the Institute. Stud^ts of Sanskrit and linguistics 
may well go through the following papers: (i) ‘Epic Questions’ — V. S. 
SuKTHANKAR, (ii) “ Apropos Epic lySt ” — S. M. Katre, (iii) "TheRgveda 
Mantras in their Ritual Setting in the Grhya Sutras — ^V. M. Apte, (iv) 
" Reduplicatives in Indo- Aryan" — S. M. Katre, (v)Absolutives in the.... 
ViiStaparvan’’ — M. A. Mehendale, and (vi) “Reconstruction of the Proto- 
Dravidian Pronouns" — C. R. Sankaran. Of interest to the students of 
history are (i)I “XVIIth century. . .Inscriptions from Nepal" — H. D. 
Sankalia, (ii) “Some Important Personalities of Baghdad ’’—C. H. 
Shaikh, (iii) “Frangois Martin" — R. G. Harshe, and (iv) “The Geo- 
graphical Factor in the History of Mah5ra§tra ” — T. S. Shejwalkar. There 
is also an article on " Some Folk-songs of Maharashtra " by Dr. Iravati 
KARvfe. The present number of the Bulletin ends with a review of our 
Journal, Bharatiya Vidya. 

We congratulate the scholars connected with the Institute for bringing out 
the Bulletin, indeed “ a splendid achievement ” as claimed in the Foreword, 
and wish both the Institute and the Bulletin a very long career of creative 
research and enlightening interpretation. 

Manilal Patel. 


The Journal of the Numismatic Soaety of India. Chief Editor, Ajit Ghose, 
M.A., ; Editor for Muhammadan Coins ; R. G. Gyani, m.a., No. 1. 1939. 
pp. ii + 100, XI Plates. Publidied by the Numismatic Society of India. 
We welcome this first number of the Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India which has made its separate appearance in pursuance of a resolution 
passed at the last Annual Meeting of the Society at Calcutta. Hitherto the 
Journal appeared merely as the IJumismatic Supplement to the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal The decision of the Society to have 
its own Journal will bd a blessing in more ways than one. For one thing, 
it may be expected to be regular in appearance ; latest researches will thus 
be made known to the public with least possible delay ; and more space can 
be devoted to matters concerning numismatics, including reviews, contents of 
Oriental Journals, etc. 

The volume before us contains no le^ than twenty-oM artides a veri- 
table feast to one interested in Numismatics. The opening article on 
Hoard of Punch-marked Coins” is by Mr. DuRCA Prasad of Benares whose 
work was commended by the late Dr. Jayaswal in his Presidential ress 
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at the Baroda Oriental Conference. That we-11-knoTvn expert on Sasanian 
Corns, Mr. F, D. J. Paruck. has translated his original article in French for 
issue with additional notes, and has also attributed a new article on 
Thr^ Bronze Coins of Persis”. Mr. Girindrasekhar Bose has drawn 
att^tion to a number of important and interesting particulars about the 
^ins of the Andhra Period. Muhammadan Numismatics, under the specializ- 
ed stewardship of Mr. Ranchhodlal Gyani, is fairly represented in some 
nine articles. Of interest to the general reader is the article by Sir Richard 
Btra entlUed •'The Law of Treasure Trove in India", which has been re- 
vised Md brought ui>to.date by Rao Bahadur K, N. DiKSHlI, Director- 
General of AriAaviIogy in India. Prof. V. V. Mirashi on the strength of 
a hoard of coins recenUy unearthed draws attention to the Nala dynasty 
referred to in the Puranm. We think, with the learned contributor, that the 

Dh AbTEKAU. Dr. SANKAL.A 
inn with important articles, the firet deal- 

Mahatsatrupa Rudradaman on the basis of a care- 
and 'a? u Mr. Gadre describes some important 

mcnt ““ <lfe<»vered by the Archaological Dcpart- 

Unnublbhed r^' if"! writes about “Some Important and 

makinB the artie^ ^ siving the e-vact idea of the coins thereby 

“iTe ahlt i WelUgible. In the "Notes", the editors 

articles on NumuL!"^*'- ““a 'or sale, etc., and also refer to 

help readers a good dral"! journals. We may suggest that it would 
good deal i( a short summary of thd articles were given. 

fidenUy hopTtharthe'hii.'h''^^'* Ph^uotion, and con- 

aope that the high standard will always be maintained. 


A. D. PUSALKER. 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


[In this section a connected account of the activities of the various De- 
partments of the Bhavan will be pven in eadi issue of the Journal. — Ed.] 

Third Session (November 1939 to March 1940) 

The Bhavan associated itsdf with the Gujarat Research Society in 
celebrating " Dr. Bhagwanlal Commemoration Day " on November 18, 1939. 
Several members of the Bhavan paid their tribute to the memory of the 
great scholar in a public meeting convened on the occasion, at the Town Hall, 
Bombay. 


On November 16, 1939 our President and Shrimati Lilavati K. Munshi 
gave an At Home to the Founder-Members and other friends of the Bhavan 
at our present premises. The Secretaries took the opportunity of submitting 
a brief account of the activities of the Bhavan to the gathering and 
our President gave an idea of the various schemes under consideration con- 
cerning the future expansion of the Bhavan. 


In co-operation with the Sahitya Sansad, the Bhavan cele- 
brated its Annual Day on Kdrltika Punfima (November 26. 1939), which was 
a great success. The Annual Satadolsava function of the Sahitya Sansad 
also took place simultaneously on this occasion. The inaugural issues of the 
two Journals of the Bhavan were published on the Annual Day. We are 
happy to note that the Journals have been very well received in the press 
and in the learned circles of our country. A few opinions are given on cover 
pages 3 and 4. 


During the present session also members of the staff of the Bhavan 
offered their co-operation to the University of Bombay in conducting the 
Post-Graduate classes in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi. With a view to foster- 
ing research-mindedness among young scholars the Bhavan has crated 
research scholarships and two graduates, Shri M. B. Trivedi. B.A., and Shn 
H. C. Bhayani, B. a., are given research scholarships from the current ses^on. 
They are staying on the premises of the Bhavan and are carrymg on their 
studies under direct supervision of the Dire<Aor. 
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Date Le„^„ 

Jan. 13, 1940 Dt. Manital P;v,hl, Ph.D. Culture and Civiltation of 
lan. 30, 1940 Prof. , Co™., 1^. .e daMa 

Jan. 27, 1940 Muni Shri JlNAVITAy.,, , 

Feb. 3, 1940 Shri R. G. Gyani M A Hkto literature. 

* • • Histoiy of the Coinage of 

Feb. 10, 1940 Dr I I c Gujarat. 

B A Tht Sasauiarrs. 

Feb 17 lOAn Bar-at-taw. 

p . ' ■ LL.B 

Ma^ch i mo So‘f TdT' 

• S. D. Cyan., M.A. Ancient India and Outer 
World. 


aa Univer- 

‘he Bhavan, Shri A. S. Gopan. hiembers of the staff of 

LL.B are preparing their theses respMivX'* M.A., 

FoYUfuiroua under the guidance Jmnirpcfieemk^J:^ and on 

submitted by their autho^ tot he wM be 

“•= Umvercity for the Ph.D. degree. 


- n, mr'^rSrr' - — ™s h.4 

^bal Report and the statemMs rT'"* Meeting the 

Becanher 31, 1939 d„|. Audited Accounts and the Balance 
uSr ■'=‘>™®al Thattar & k Bhavan’s Auditors, 

*h.ch nere adopted and approvel^-’ - Bombay, 

appouited toe under-ruenti™ J The General Meeting then 

Committee for toe year 1940: 

F^iesioent : 

'"■'“'"’^‘•B-a,ll.b.,m.l.a. 

Vice-Presi^j^^ . 

The Hon'blc Wr. justice H V n- • 

Divatja. MJi., LL.B 
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■ NOTK OF THE BHAVAN 

■ ' Treasurers • 

Shri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, J.P. 

Shri Vasantram Jamietram Vakil, B.A.. LLB., J.P. 

.• - Secretaries : 

Shri Tricumdas Dwarkadas, Solicitor. 

Dr. Manilal Patel. PIi.D. 

Members : 

Dewan Bahadur Krislinalal M. Jhaveri, M.A,, LL.B. 

Shri Mung^al Goenka. 

Shri Chunilal Bhaichand Mehta. Ex-Sherif. 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad, C.I.E., Bar-at-Law'. 
Seth Hargovindas Jivandas, J.P. 

Muni Shri Jinavijayaji. 

Shri Umadatt Nemani. 

■ • Shri Chatrabhuj Gordhandas, J.P. 

Shri Sangji Simderjl. 

Shri Chimanlal C. Shah. M.A., LL.B. 

Shri Thakoredas Nanabhai Merchant, M.A., LLB. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar*at*Law. 

Moreover, the Executive Committee has co-opted the under^mentioned 
gentlemen as Members of the Executive Committee under Article No. 19 
of the Rules & Regulations of the Bhavan : 

(i) Shri Hcmchand Mohanlal Jhaveri. 

(ii) Shri Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau. 

(iii) Shri Mansukhlal A. Master. 

(iv) Shri Ramdeo Anandilal Podar. ' 


■ The text of the Vissuddhimagga. a philosophical work on Buddhism, edited 
by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi, has already been printed and is expected to 
be out during June, 1940. The press-copy of Jacobi’s Essayas on Apabh- 
rcj/iia, translated into English from the original German by Dr. Manilal 
Patel, is now ready and the printing arrangements for the same are being 
nude. The edition of Ristasamuccaya prepared by Prof. A. S. Gopani, M.A., 
is being issued as a supplement to our English Journal from the current 
P‘Trt. The other works undertaken by the members of the staff of the Bhavan 
are in progress. Tliey are being announced on page ii of this issue. 


The Tenth All-India Oriental Conference which met at Tirupati during 
the Easter Holiday’s, 1940, w’as attaided by Dr. P.atel as Bhavan s dele- 
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DURGADEVA’S 

RISTASAMUCCAYA 


By 

AMRITLAL S. GOPANI, MA. 



PREFACE 


Ri^fasamuccaya is a small work containing 258 verses in Jama 
Sauraseni PrSkrit by Durgadeva, a Dtgambara Jaina writer of the first half 
of the 11th century A.D. It deals with evil signs indicating death {Rif{as). 

'•Durgadeva finished it at Kumbhanagara ruled o\’cr by a king named 
Lak^mlnivasa, on the 11th day of the bright half of firavaija in 1089 V.S. 
when the moon was in the Mula, as is seen from the following colophon : 

11 11 i 

Tw-o MSS. of the said work were available to me. Their description is 
as follows ; 

B ? This is a photo copy of the MS. written in a Devanagarl script. 
It was procured from the Oriental Institute, Baroda. Its act no. is 13190 
under subject " Jain " in the Sanskrit section, and its e.Ttent is 11 folios 
or 20 pieces. The handwTiting is good and uniform threugheut. The 
copyist seems to be cautious but it appears he has inherited some mistakes 
from the original. Its first page has twelve lines while all the remaining 
(except the last which has got ten) have thirteen lines each. Rwghly 
thirtyseven letters are accommodated in cadi line. It begins with rjA: 

j ^^r?3* 

^ ll ll At many placre especially from the cle\-aith 

verse right up to the twentieth verse and from 162 up to 176, 200 to 208, the 
MS. is not legible. It has some lacunae here and there. The total num- 
ber of verses in this MS. as it is in the other also is 258 if wc take 28 
as a Sanskrit quotation placed in the body of the text and cwnted as a 
regular part of it 

P : This is a second manuscript procured from the Bhandarkar On- 
ental Research Institute, Poona. Its number as stated on the cloth co>-cr 
is 392 of 1879-80— new no. 35. It has got five folios or ten pages written 
on both the sides. Each page, except the last which has got tvcclvc lines 
cxdusi\-e of Dvorasatka. contains dghtcen lines of approxinutcly swty let- 
ters. The MS. is in a fairly good order, is in Dc\-ar£igan scrip t and M Icgi- 
blc throughout. It begins with qq* ?ft I dPHA'Htn 

and ends with Rift ^ ^ ll 

are sc%*cn more galhas at the end, the first of them being a Drerggo/^-o- ut 
they seem to ha\-e been added later as they rc\-cal a different hand 
In the margin, there are marginal notes in Sanskrit at Ihirc P^ccs. . 
are s<xne scribal errors and lacunae also as in the first MS. ^ ’ 

verse no. 28 which appears as a Sanskrit quotaUon ia \hc first MS. u not 
to be found. Verse no. 34 is numbered twio^ no. 36 is missing, no. < / is rrun- 
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bered twice, no. 196 is missinp;, no. 221 is numbered twice while no. 249 
is missing. In short, three verses are numbered twice with the result that 
three appear to he missing though not really missing. Thus the total num- 
ber of verses comes exactly upto 2S8 as in the first MS. 

I have based the text of Risfasamuccaya on the first MS., styled B, as 
It has preserved some of the outstanding characteristics of Jaina Sauraseni 
in which the author seems to have written this small work. The illegible por- 
tion in this photo copy of the MS. was filled up front the second MS. which 
IS named Ft as both tho MSS. belong to the same family. I have suggested 
in rectangular brackets the emendations which claim to be merely tentative 
in the case of common lacunae and also of common plain errois. Most of 
the variants are scribal slips and guesses but when there was a radical dis- 
aweemeiit I have adopted that reading which appealed to me most and 
relegated fte other to the footnotes. At many places in both the MSS. 
e as us^ for the acc. and many incorrect grammatical forms 

3 SO o e met with. At sudi places I have kept the text as it is, re- 
mwing grammatical inaccuracy of the text in Sanskrit rendering. Still how. 

nnoet^ the tcxt was baffling; I have, therefore, put a 

question mark there. 

vannni^™ fi.“'“!' a'liS With English translation, and 
tion la’'' fascicules will contain an introduc- 

tomL of tl" r o' '' history and deve- 

iar^thl backend com- 

notfB, where necc Pathology. I have also a mind to give adequate 
parallel oassa. r exhaustive indexes. For a comparative study, 

parallel ^ssag« from sources-Jaina and non-Jaina-are alsTto bo addeS! 

Editorial Board expressing my heart -felt gratitude to the 


Amritlal S. GoPAwr 
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TO sft fen!i I 

^kBmrai'ia iinroi vi^fii’ ftat ii 
=( TOtn Jrtat t 4l^t sii^Piwii’ stoftg I 
5?%ir TOt 'jrq’ g^oaara ^ 5 ^ II 
^ <raft 3r iigaig fq>>i R I 

>?>^) ^foRf^ d? Pl^( II 

» qt fiif5T?>7>^ qa^it 55 Ilf qBqa?ft«j?l I 
ifflifail =q3q:gi^'l II 


1 5 * juti tfl Rwra I 

s"ra!Sn§^qiRW‘i<fi-<'ror'^™'a^'’‘'- ' 
gfKf^qTt qS n ^ TOt toSi ftqift II 
^ ifeft htoItI ii|^q5nrilPl3 I 

5 ;%it qg hrIB gwigsta q 11 
^ UIH Jlq TOlHft 5fti^cTlrfTOH. I 

qqi^ ItoI 11 


V sn^ Jigq ?? i 

ujftjmigqa: TOftq: n 

1 Om t Bow to JiiB. I describe the evil siEiis (Rfeps). bavins 

the pair of feet of Vjra which shine on account of the splendour of the 
raj’s (shooting) Iww the costly gents of the ctowns of gods and gobims 
bovi-ing (to it). 


It is true that (this) soul gels, indeed, auspicious humarirood with great 
exertion wandering over tlie world in a large s’aricty of c asses. 

Enai though (this) humanhood is obtained, lose, Utem! and life H 
Iransitoty, Religion preaclicd bj- the Jinas h undoubtedly pemtanent. 
Even if Jinas' teligion is resorted to. a human being is merpoweird here 
with miseries as he fails prey to various Ij^pcs of carecssnvsscs a 
quatemarj* of passions. 


1. P. Rnw. g. P. Prt. D. tttqil ■«. P. nfcti. "v 


B.a rni^. 
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6 

7 
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^srniWRii [=R^ft3r] trw’ | 

sr? sti; Rgoni aiJr? fei^ n 

^ Wtufftl q argrat MsiSTt gq =ftRt I 

RmtRI%iioi> 5R? 15 Rr || 

« ftsTioi’ tRtst3?t 5^ aro siggft i 

qwn as gs^ft 4 1| 

>i RqRsitql arfJppft ^ a aHia,! 

'T<^^SI5'n!si' aifJpj^ II 

^ aioj ^ q;t(? a q'a I 

na <OTr^ ” aiq figi? si n 


*' ^^Rqunnft ^ qiqft all [ ] ROTII; I 

'iaifi siRi anraiSt fSivm ftBift II 

% rS «re^(^Rraiit g# 5fiq! I 

RiRiitni^j!! ft II 

'» ilRTOt *EtI!r; rrRs t(^ B^ffillfBr I 

'RRRS: imsnfSi isTOtnaqi ’qgiifiaa ii 

^ a q*!. | 

^ Rg: Mtq sn»i ftjqi ^t^qRilqifSl I 

*7qt luiq^ %qf ftqqig n 


honev adversities in the world as taught by the Jinas are gambling, 
honey, wme, meat, prostitute, hunting, stealing and other's wife 

devrt'S to '^'r ^ a ‘‘‘''"^ diseases in this world even though he is 

tS as to tear ‘^‘’“ 


Thme are five crores, sixtyKught lacs, 
and eighty-four diseases. 


ninety-nine thousands, five hundreds 


Being attacked by diseases 
pleasures, he does not think 
world. 


of this type and overtaken fay sensuous 
of religion in order to be happy in the next 


9 Eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin am n 
_ taste and touch are their oh^s " 


Form, voice, smell. 


I- B. q^rur. 

\ P. 'RBtsiiil^cij. 


k, P. rhniq. 
S- B. ^5t. 


B. <f%. 
"■ B. irro^. 


V. P. aorfl^. 
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sTRr^qrTSFi qftel *4 t%f5r3ni | 

«€RfEti 3T fewr gs&j teri || 

? ^ 3«4RitROTr'IR 3^ I 

RRROT-lifiqrR teioj »llf%3f gitj II 

?'3 Rsiq ^ TRcq 5:^4 al^ | 

JiOT-4ir& ft? al?4Ri II 
^ ^ aft ft? gtwf a fe-!} I 
a ftq aritsftjf aiqsq a?jfe> II 
? ^ fet qitgarS gsRi^ fqq aq^qifiai | 

SSfa 343^31) ar ^ ^aiotg || 


1"^ 

\\ 


ii* 

n 


wqqqrjtn^f 4t qftqgtg (Srat i 
4rqft ^ ftsrai n 


qyfqfetOTa asm 1 

q4qc4^siqt ftqqjf jqfqa H 
ffq q q?w qq^g 1 

fts ;n^a «%if II 


^a^tegqrqS- Hjcqftl feqqq, I 

irr^js^ ?rrei5g?ir n 


WITOfft q qq^lftqq; , 

?nTj jj 


15 


16 


19 


treaUse called Mar^akaSS,^ *-^ Ehirgadeva front an cxceller 
handed down by ancient^cher^^'""^ way of traditio 

'There is no doubt that threefold R«r* 

®aras it fa PiJtotha Rfeta. According tc 

It a delicate pair oi h, o TT 'IP“- 

crack-lmoar that it is a Ri^a ’'""P '°"Sl> and if the fingers 
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■ Ro ■ ppii] fq qsOTgtei I 

qftsiC 3 ^ || 

\ (, Jraiaqqqoi fee? ftmra (pfta] ii^ =wiiii I 
35?IRI5 3t& 'I # fiRX f^t 0 ^ II 
nnqni ^ 3 feat 5 ^ [d # I 
@q? Rifte d js II 

=1^ fe^iqipii afgis^ I 

3 I RBW araioi Ri^q; II 
R8 3i|®3 ^ qisn siq Jiii ai? =3 1 

3 I snoR atsfeqiit "3 mars; li 


Xo Nciagift » 

5TTOT ??Hfe'nfii s ^ II 

^1 iT^ i 

tJi N TIPT ^ 'F.^j ' 

flilr% « ^ » 

S{j^: 50^ I 

5 T II 

55 RHr ^ *J 3 t ^ • 

gSRT ^eig 5 tRl^ R?ll<*llft ^ 11 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


If both of his eyes are stationary, if his lustreless body becomes wood- 
like and if the forehead sweats, he lives for se\’cn daj’S. 


He lives for seven days only if his dosed up mouth opens (at ona). «f 
his eyes do not wink, and if the nruls and hair get rotten or a o . 


It is clear that he lives only for a month who '' 

inactive, who becomes fat (all at once) even when he is {constituUonaIl> ) 
lean and vice versa and who sleeps with hand on hea . 


Ifc lives for a month whoso fingers, when they are placrf round the neck 
to effect a fast bondage, do not give rise to such a bondage. 


He lives for thirty days when he docs not know, whUe eating, whether it 
is pungent, bitter, astringent, sour, sr«st or saltish. 
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=T I SI|0I( fit!T3TJT g|f fut SflS'TqMIqi I ] * 

^^'JRe5[ ]iit^ iiq5?t4 a II 

^ siquiPit q fqiiiqj 3T|gr^ I 
^91^ ftft [jtjoii 5[n>i5 ipg 01 a?9 II 

a? ^OTf £f;gii|f a I 

qraP>ia^ airs aw a-ipffq n 

fgq ^ -^1^ I 

ftarq; ^ s| ^ H 


a aia aiari^ sla: 1 ] 

^a?qa®tarol aa^fta a ter^a 11 
as sfat a?[% a lipfasca^qra: 1 

ftfiat qpita n 

a a aaaa^ain qaai: wmna aaf% ajaal^ fw ! 1 

Bran-taragftl^ sug 51^ 1 
ac g«l 3 t?=r qa stSj ai„ gg ,,1^ , 

^ qiat ag qg^atq sn^ta II 


“ *■' his 8i2ht is 

^4 upwards and without motion and if the hands and feet do net 


26 

27 

2S 


h^r/cL^Tr" “ “ 

na^s 'irrton™" " 

dark, if Us''ne* *drl)D™™ni'”'^ **‘* '* “““‘h ‘™S“® 

choM. "hhout any cause and if his heart is 


1. B. 




• The portion up'm wls^S^i ’’ ^ T. P. fp?. >t. B. t;. 

*"3. was not intelL-giWe. »ns. as the photo-copy of Baroda 

tTho following verse in SantW{» 

jWd it Irom U .5 tody of the ImL^i? “ ?' ™ B. but I have 

verse is as follows : ^ author or of some other 

^ qifetg. ,1 
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fiRq^gr 0(5 [ q ] sti^ I 
g giilr 3^13 ggf5;3mi? 1 1 
^0 %ni’ 3I|qifet7l aiooi’ 3itH 25l3aq I 
qifeq; mgra; iglM gtqi^is II 
WiRDtg 3T ^q fei qftgg? sgg fi^vra I 
^ f%3?? f|q?aq’ 531 '' q;^ g^qg^ft 11 
qqoiiiq qifOTq as 33 % to qq^il I 
g^g as TO gsqrqiftqft'' Rfegil 
^ ^3ifi§in fqranMt [ fSiwt^ ] gn^ I 
'raqg TO 1^ |qi|5 sftftsi im II 

JT ?reqi3: II 

A • ^ 1 

*nlt II 

\1 ^ ?fW m I 

^ II 

srtewt ^rcrr 3 ^ ^ * 

?Tw ?5g tm 11 

Ig >gm? » 

fiw I) 

29 He lives for seven days, if the joints of Ihe fingers of his hands and feet 
do not crack and if he does not hear the (ringing) voice in his ears. 

30 It is said by those who are well-versed in sciences that he lives for a 
month whose tip of tongue becomes very dark and whose big forehead 
mark is destroyed. 

31 It is said by ancient preceptors that he lives indeed, for three days if water 
placed on his hands and feet dries up. 

32 It is also said by them that he dies very soon if cold wind is coming 
out from his mouth, nose and private parts. 

33 U is stated that his iife here on this earth is for fifteen daj-s if his body 
is lustreless and if his breath trembles when it is coming out. 

1. P. It, p. ara a. ^ B. ftufasi. v. P. H. P- HTOftqS- 
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STRfro’ ^(l^qqotg qs& 3RH 3n"OT I 
?4f^ ^guir’^ fra^sr^if II 

f?f||? aiaft^ ^ 3Rg I 

f^3TtI3^ Il<iri g(|j II 

f^f?iifr^ gfjfr^'’ >miJil%in^ si^g | 

3JXPi?Pi?<'ira'f lirffgHs 3 ^ fStsTf ii 
=T s fa3Tii|fr [?] qsif^ot gif ^ gg ^ig: | 
TO^ R(Ri fgSTgi ^Igaigi g jqggflogur' || 

*r ^simainoi arggo^ I 

f?3rcr| ggf' aira f3t[f3T] II 




X'A 

\\ 




u 


atftwa 3t<!i%it iji[|Sj jifijiimaR; l 
^?nTT ^<iPa ^ran: ?r sft^ ii 

?s*ir sn^RRr tiRrf^ ^ I 

^ II 

’^l^t^nTT: 5W I 

5 ^ II 

’f ¥;?T^ 1 

^ ^ Hqs^H II 

^ilM't^'ir ^ I 

II 

"" S'th^T -S' -»ard1/teTeS,1:s.“L“^ *’" 

disc\jto°d,» t'*^ ""'i'A'bte'ily wilhin a couple of days if the 

,, ,‘’°“'’“‘'«'“'''‘^wlh the revolution of his eyes. 

he'cXt wa[r™ll“h“ “ '■= '*‘>“ hear aud if 

37 He hves fort day h!.: f f he 7 " ^'- 

ills nose, three days and nine tongue ; in the case of 

brows. . ‘’=7='" «» case of the middie of his eyc- 

for five days'7hrdL'*S'Ie^^th°^ ''“'* ‘’' h« 

not see the pup,). „f eyes_ii is so said by 

^.B.fSra,. o.B.|^a ^ P ’''’••^i*. -t-B. riftvTrat. 
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^ f 011^ I 

^ fe? It 

» o ftsnq 57foT3T fei i 

f^gfqsra’' qqjq ?pil^q''lt 

tf \ ?ifef^^qqit[q] fq^'< ^ t 

a 3 ftc gjq^'l ii 

aiqr^qRfer a fq |tq | 

aiTOqtiqq vifciSRioi II 

qqqfeq ^ f^e^q^qoit faqi5?ql i 
3^r ^art qflR^q fa^g? II 

•r?i?q a 3n(^ f^l'oq, I 
^TH ?r II 
ftCTof vifStfi QiH*iai gg]^ i 
i^ijqn*!. II 

1 q qq; i 

ag fts g^: ii 
qRi^?r^?f ^ iqt?m I 

q wi^ i i^H^H ^mm f^iwq^ ii 
51^ ^ Rldq^i^S ^R; feawr»l: I 
q?rf5tqi ^PRPT*iaifl5zi Pt3igJ3 Tq^. II 

39 He lives for seven days when his Wded hands do not unite in such a way 
as to give rise to Samputa or when his hands disunite with difficulty after 
they have once formed a Samputa. 

^ So these are the Ri$tas concerning body described according to the doc- 
trines of the Jinas. (Now) Listen to Ristas indicated through e.Ttemal 
objects outlined in brief. 

If one sees whichever of these — ^the moon, sun, the lamp etc. as an in- 
auspicious indication, then it is called by the best amongst saints a Rista 
regarding an object. 

42 There is no doubt that it is also distinguished by a lot of \’arieties. 

Listen to that which is narrated according to diverse doctrines. 

43-44 Let him see tHe Ri§ta of the object as described in Jain scriptures, 
having washed his body, having put white garments, anointments, and 

1. B. ^3ra. B. saj*. X. P. ■»• P- <=>#*'5 5- 
V P- =i^. .1, B. 
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II fit •iS'T I i?q-fl{Rr{[3?t 

307 ^3 wq I ftS f^orai^fit >7f9i3T II 

3KI& 5T^ ^ [ ^Start ] I 

? [ ft ] H^a 3773! ?qqft!t || 

g^ ac Tgsi q Rq f37<s f3i[oiJi] S7qtq#g 1 
a^a qm? 3773 qfiSq a^q^tiit [| 

*>3 <l^q;f 775 ara Rw77 qfl^i q R^|7 q 1 
^ PTqc a7a alSiq qft^q qftRsf ^ II 
»<; qtqqf^ir f q^ir 37filqq37 1 ;at Ra7=^ I 
aw 31 ?)? Tqtli ggoij 15* qgi^ II 


45 

48 

47 

48 


■»'f ^ f qflt aiitigrt ^ i^qf! q 5ftS7& gi3i^ WP 

^ qqfiqqr plqqqq^fiffqif^qqr; jq: iqqg iR^q ft® 
Rtorr qStaq. II 

■fS qqisft JUlftt I 

fi^qsiqqigtsrf snfti ftlsRm, n 
qqi IJ^PI q fiq l gaqft.|,t,q t I 
Sfq qqiq qgl?* ^iwRQi.: 11 
q'* qqi , 

q: 'aqftt aw qiSia afti^qq q 

g4 qlqtRltdl qiaftqlTRsqqq aig q; q qqfgl | 

331 aai^ qw ^ aa]^ II 


derations, having worshipped the Lord of the Jinas, and having charged 
twenty-one times his mouth with the divine power of the following 
niMtra— Om Hiiqi narao AiihanBoam Ttamale ICamale Vimale Vimale 
Udara devi itiiniti pulmdini sviha | 

loii,e''''”i'’r'l'i''''? world, is seen by one in various 

for^ and fuU of tales riren he lives, verily, lor one year. 

those r. ' fi ^ diverse pieces, it is said hy 

proBoent m serences, that his life will be for one year 

tavlna noT ? '*= “ he sees the sun, moon and stars 

He dim im^?,‘‘i*®^® abounding in holes. 

There is no neces “ single fiame of lamp in manifold forms. 

_H®^n necessity of saying too much on this point. 


1. P- q?. 
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d’ >11 ^ 1 

35 WIT iRIw II 



WBIR dHU-oi ^ Rbih II 



<Rd 3 jiif RRbi§ Rin? 1 

"ddRB d 17 II 



waRq ag lgj a? q gw =? 1 

'Wfesil'’ II 



qfRist Rqia ^RgRiRq laws'? S I 
>lR'? awi^ aroiRtiiii RRd II 



aansg ^ ifpiR in a?n 1 

33 qgR aw >iOT ssifria 11 



saRgift qwR ifeiRaprai q; spi Rqq. 1 
anqi awijiRR qifei n 



wag ftftg qsift 1 _ 

nftqisaift ftmR qsag ^ am q q^ift teRi 11 



am fet mat am q ga^ q ' 
a sftqfii qa ftroiR 11 



agfqs; fltmiw iS^iRlW <wlt( a' "as ' 

»cqi awigslw l^mft fiRmi. n 


49 It is said by the best amongst thinkers that his death will take place 
shortly if he sees the highest tree (palm tree) burnt as if it were with 
frost or fire. 

50 There is no doubt that he is to live for three months if he sees reTOlv- 
ing the bright disc of sun, moon and stars for 6e\*en days. 

51 He lives for four Ghatikns if he sees in all the four comers discs of 
sun and moon ; and lives for four days if he sees four holes of them both 
in four directions. 

52 If he sees a hole in the middle of them, he lives for a month or two or 
ten days respectively (?). 

53 His life is slated to be for twdve days if he secs the disc of the sun and 
the moon containing many holes and falling on earth. 


1. B. missing. P.:i. X. P. =13^. v. P. ttftJI. B. 
S. B. stiji B. 
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HV flinaTt ^ g I 

irai3?t ^315^30: Rst 5q Hlfei’ gfopiR^fi t| 
qws ft's? ^fqg%ft4’ 3?5^ iR^ I 
^ 'Siftnn? 3i0^< ftiq qggn’ || 

'3??y[UI ft's; SfR^gsq I 

^51? 'SniTH f§5 gR?l3Bftin || 
fiW ft's? iftyRtftq 3Tgq 135 s I 
aw 0«>irg sirs ?3r fgg II 

Hi qtift; PWr ftsit ftaig spft g ^ | 

aw ^ twi 1% sigoit ?q [ g ] ftqftfg [q ] II 


qs sfl^ Rqilft q; ^ 1 
aai^OT'q'i! teSift iiiftj gftq^: n 
HH HJi™ 1?!^ #?lftt(9!npnn a T .[rfHt q, I 
'T qg^tf^r 5ft^^ sra^vsi qi ti 

®ftRr q«itg Rk aiMydRui n 
H** fiq c^ij% '^Trf5lft*mRT q 1 
sw 'T’urefiigftra Ri ti 
'^‘ JWR® W ftqa ^3ntl gg !,: I 

aPT 33 wfit Rw ft 35% II 


he'i^ A™>nEst Ihinkeis that he lives lor four days il 

S5 ^"‘‘“’'’""“didblue colour. 

smokes or in flaiSVr “'' emitting 

r m names or discharemg water or blood. 

(something) resei^bling of’mll''' “. '* ^ 

moon and the sun collynum m the middle portion of the 

57 It is said by the ancient th'af ha. i- 

of the sun or of the moon >, t months if he sees the disc 

=3 He dies immedCThe c^^ir 

the scope for doubt here ? ^ * mght and night a day. Where is 


1 P- 


P. ^ 3 


fisitr 
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1-otatil =I goif lilfftl ^31^ I 
^ 5Rf aft ;r? ^?)3f ®3THtniJft n 

giiig^iSii sra ^ 'rftgg? I 

^ ga^tif ftji?gg:R II 

>iftwq n^atdi’ <35if ^3131^ aiH I 
3jj( 31^311331 3t| Sf II 

)it3iq5mfni 31 §i R 55 R srea tors' 1 

artR' I afi^q fojR a? aicsa^ '' || 

y-J^rt^n »I 3Ipn^ ^Ild3 t^: • 

?r II 

^ 3r^ ^IRi% q nlVy^f^ I 

^ ^ ^ n 

?<qr cffvjpn I 

gtqlsf^irjjTf qf^ «S 11 

»^3rq^q?P3l5 qr Biftq gqf^ q^i I 

qi^ 133 11 

59 He dies at that very moment even if the lord of gods protects (him) if 
he does not feel the burning sun, (but on the contrary) raj’s “this is 
casld ". 

50 He lives for seven days if water placed on his moustaches dries up at 
the end of the day — this is only with reference to dark-half but the 
rcN’crse is true regarding bright-half. 

61 Having taken a cavilyful of rice, he cooks (them) ; (having cooked) if 
the cavityful of rice becomes less or more, he dies soon. 

62 There is danger of his life if (thej-) place a bone in his dish, sofa or 
house ; many deaths occur m his bouse if (they) run with a (bone). 


1. B. P. g^. \. P- ftn S- ^■ 

W. • 
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goi?Pr inur’ gp) ggft || 

^8 ^5T'%lT;q®q(q[ s^gqr SRJ^a Sl^qt STFiT.I 

^qqpn q 35 moi ara ftits n 
(qqf ^ q BnqftgW I 

BqrPq ^ipsiq qgift ^ q II 

3r?q qqq;&Cl<i qfetl’' ^'’ gftaaii^ 1 
^ qrgHaf ^ II 


^ 4 ^ mqfq^ I 

qff^cT 3;^ 1;^ sflgicl 1) 


ajRvaRtmTt.'fitiii.qiHW'qMiwqlsqqr I 

"Wli q|5t q sg qrif ii 

ftcftqiqt 4if^(5# ir^ql^ i^ii ^ i 

34ft ggsaiiiW4<fe q si afl^i u 


4 4 aiBBi siiwn q? q g^qq^^ig i 

q ^Ht TO^S® 1^ gIgftBl: I 

Ihr^d with spells and having measured the loot 
timp of a u ° evening and having again measured the foot at the 
time of day-break, if the thread is found less, he lives for a month. 
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INTRODUCING OURSELVES 

BHARATIYA VWYA, of which this is the first number, is the Jmincl 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. One of the objects of the 
Bhavan, as stated in its MemoTondum cf Associatim (item / ) is “to issue 
hooks, journals, and periodicals In English, Gujarati and Hindi and other 
allied modem Indian languages” so that the work and message of the 
Bhavan may reach a wide public. Since the inception of the Bhavan, there- 
fore, a project to launch an English Journal of this kind was kept in the 
forefront of its programme, and largely due to the inspiration of our Presi- 
dent, the Hon'ble Mr. K- M. Munshi, Home Minister to the Government 
of Bombay, the Editorial Board is now able to place the first issue of the 
Journal before those who are interested in Indian learning, literature and 
culture. 

. The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was founded in Bombay on November 
7. 1&38. The occasion coincided with a memorial meeting convened by the 
Sahitya Sansad, a Literary Associatiw of Bombay, founded by the Hon’ble 
Mr. K M. Munshi in 1922 and of which he has since then been the Presi- 
dent, to pay a tribute to the memory of HE^^ACANDRA, the greatest scholar- 
monk and polymath of medieval Gujarat Presiding over the foundation 
ceremony of the Bhavan, the Hon’ble Mr. Monshi said, “For. many years 
it had been the dream of the SAHnrA Sansad to crystallize its work into a 
centre in which the ancient learning and modem intellectual aspirations of 
this land may combine to create a new literature, a new histo^ and a new 
culture The Bhavan will be an Iteodation which will organise active 
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centres when; ancient Aryan leammg is studied and where modem Indun 
culture IS provided with a historical hack-ground.” 

That this dream came to be realized so easily is due, we gratefully note, 
to the hr^-hcarted and enlightened generosity of Sheth Mungalal GOE^•KA 
and other genUonen and to the sympathetic assistance of some Trusts 
and Institutions. 


.• f possesses departments of (i) Sanskrit and Compara- 

tivc Flnlolo^, (It) Piakritic Lanpuasts and Hindi, (iii) BhSgavata Dhanm. 

tudies, (v) Indian History and (vi) Gujarati, and has made 
Uic b^mninss of an Indological Library, and undertaken direct supervision of 
bkri MumbaJen Sanskrit Pathashata.’' 


ail-India fame, scholars of intemationaj reputation and cdu- 
'“"s-standutE experience further strenEthened the hands of our 

^nfwTtr" **'“'■ a«Pcmh-on at 

Exccutivn Comrailtro of the BilA- 
rcmcly Eratcful for such an inspirins response from all sides. 

sacred^ Eonemlly understands the knowledge of the 

T!’" snpren4 product 

five millcimhjm ™ “''PV spiritual cipcriencc coverinE-at least four or 

of Power and per- 

mankind Its ^ “ “"’'•etal nnd calculated to elevate 

of and creative roses '** ^ Patient and reverent study 

and ™ ‘•■e ^^Srenya Vi6ya. an objective evaluation 

Icrcn^ fan^n^rlal prlndple, and Meals with sprrial m- 

tcicliings with a viow t ^ of its intrinsic truths and 

rpiritual values : this is thr^r'S.k'S 

which must be (uinilcd tho^ ^-k whicli modem India has before it and 
niuvsN. As a S Bl,an.snvA Vtor* 

oauKs this Joi-K,VAL Bka,atl,a ‘herefore. 

mcn/ra : nT't 5 r?m Oun;«tn i' M acctpis .ns its motto the Upani^hadic 
may now? fo^rth^Mn o^,: "W*. "e hope and pray. 


invites the coopeiSi.n'o^'SimtM^ n'MHATlVA VrovA Biiavan, naturally, 
- -.carch^'^ “L?-" world over. Scholar, earning 


nn rwcarch into the vnrini« k - Scholars canning 

of the Biiaruiya Vim'A Bkavaot *n*»loKy win. through this organ 
rt*ul„ ot Ihei, lahL^ •“ 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ARYAN CULTURE* 

By 

THE HON'BLE MR, K. M. MUNSHI, B.A., LL.B. 

Time and again I have tried to discover the tme meaning of Aryan 
Culture. The ancients called this culture ' Dharma which meant to them 
the sum total of all sentiments, beliefs, values, ideals and activities which 
shaped and sustained life and literature and which made country worth 
living in. Today, 1 am trying to piece my thoughts about it together, so 
that the soul of Bkaratiya Vidya, as I understand it, may be laid bare. 

I 

The words * Arya ’ and * Aryan ' have been used in different senses 
by different men at different times. Hitler’s use of them has for the first 
time in history engrafted implications on the words, which, if true, would 
make us hang down our heads in shame. Coming nearer home, the word 
‘Aryan’ as applied to Indians as a race may appear to involve the question 
of heredity; bift as applied to culture it has nothing to do with racial purity 
or Brahmanical exclusiveness. Who can say how much of Dravidlan blood 
runs in the veins of the Brahmins of India ? Many men of non-Aiyan descent 
have risen to Rshihood. In later times did not Kabir popularise it ? And 
did not Rupa GosTOtni, Saratana Goswami and their nephew JTva Gos:'^um^, 
the principal disciples of Oiitanya, converts from Islam, found the Vroda* 
vana school of Bhagavata Dharma, pure and undcfiled ? Let us shun prudery 
and face the facts. Arya Dlraima was created, upheld and propagated, 
among others, by men who, but for their cultural distinctiveness, could not 
have been called Aryans of unmixed descent. Aryan culture, thus, is the 
culture which has been built up in India on the thoughts, ideals and efforts 
of men and women who have cons<jousIy or unconsciously identified tliem- 
sclves with it. 

But the word ‘culture’ is dimcuH to define and is very often confused 
with institutions which are wily the dead material through which it works. 


'Inaugural Lecture. Bharatiya \ldy3 Bhavan Extension Lectures, 1939. 

1. Rupa Goswami and Sarctana Gostrami. thdr original “mes being Da^r 
Khas and Sakar Malik, were the Muslim ^finiste^s of the Rulers of Bengal Iri 
ISIS they became disdplcs of Caitanya. The principal works of Rupa Gt^ami 
are Vidagadha Madkava. Lalita Mddhava. BkakthatnSmrlastndhu: and the well-kno^ 
works of Sanatana Goswami are HatibhektivSasa and CatmyaeaiUamrladi and 
has written a commentary, Vaishjiavaloshhu. on Srimad BhTujav’ata. Jii'a Cos'Rami, 
their nephew, was the gnatest tCsaplc of Caitanya;. They were responsible for found- 
ins the school of Bhakti of which Caitanya was the in^ttr. That school has largely 
influenced all the Bhakti schools of India. Cf. M«n^i. Tko(f5nka Rascdaiimo. p. 1S7. 
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centres where ancient Aiyan learning is studied 'and where modem Indian 
culture IS provided with a historical back-ground.” 

That this dream came to he realized so easily is due, we gratefully note, 
to the large-hearted and enlightened generosity of Sheth Mungalal Goenka 
and ^eral other gentlemen and to the sympathetic assistance of some Trusts 
and Institutions. 


Bhavan now possesses departments of (i) Sanskrit and Compara- 
hve I^ilolow, (n) Prakritic Languages and Hindi, (iii) Bhagavata Dhaima. 

Studies, (V) Indian History and (vi) GujaiatT, and has made 
the hesutnings of an Indological Library, and undertaken direct supervision of 
SAri Mumbadem StmskHt Pathash&a.' 

eeholats of international reputation and edn- 
° “perience further strengthened the hands of our 

Founder at” venture by offering their willing co-operation as 

f Committee of the Bha- 

et feme y grateful for such an inspiring response from all sides. 

sacrrf’"eunt!lf!f“-.'"‘^ understands the knowledge of the 

file m'il ^deavotir and spiritual experience eovering.at least Lr or 

m7nm« »' 1*^ 

mankind Its men “’'‘vcrsal and calculated to elevate 

tol^dsmeiTd^wA'" '™u- Itu appeal far 

of, and CTcativn "k * Patient and reverent study 

and a lestatement f^'i Phaidtya Vtdya. an objective evaluation 

himre ro rtrn^n f fundamemal principles and ideals with special re- 
teachings with a view t''' dissemination of its intrinsic truths and 

spiritual values ■ this is among our people the awareness of its 

which must be ’lulfillcd thn^ril”'''- 

Biiavan As a KvmKmi >"st'tut«ons Hke the Bharatiya Vidva 

names this 

mmlra rar^ g ahd accepts as its motto thcUpanishadic 

may florveT^rth huPU und pray, 

invites the co^l^on'oTori”'i' ^"“atiVA Vidya Biiavan, naturally, 
on research into the various carrying 

of the Bharatiya Vioya Biia^^”.”* Uirough this organ 

results of their labours inm opportunity to bring the 

Editorial Board will be glad uISfmT 'vilh the general publfc The 
rearch or intcrT>Tttafir.n Jj consider papers of original re- 

ntenrretation. offered for publication in this Journal. 

Eha4?^'' ""ddne »' depamcrot. 


will be found in the " Notes cf the 



FUNDAMENTALS OF ARYAN CULTURE* 

By 

THE HON’BLE MR. K. M. MUNSHI, B.A., LL.B. 

Time and again I have tried to discover the true meaning of Aryan 
Culture. The ancients called this culture ' Dhanna which meant to them 
the sum total of all sentiments, beliefs, values, ideals and activities which 
shaped and sustained life and literature and which made country worth 
living in. Today, 1 am trying to piece my tliougjits about it together, so 
that the soul of Bharatiya Vidya, as I understand it, may be laid bare. 

I 

•The words * Arya ‘ and * Aryan * have been used in different senses 
by different men lib different times. Hitler’s use of them has for the first 
time in history engrafted implications on the words, which, if true, would 
make us hang down, our heads in shame. Coming nearer home, the word 
* Aryati ’ as applied to Indians as a race may appear to involve the question 
of heredity; bift as applied to culture it has nothing to do with racial purity 
or Brahmanical exclusiveness. Who can say how much of Dravidian blood 
runs in the veins of the Brahmins of India ? Many men of non-Aryan descent 
have risen to Rshihood. In later times did not Kabir popularise it? And 
did not Rupa GoswamI, Sanatana Gosw5roi and their nephew JIva Gos's^mP, 
the principal disdples of Caitanya, converts from Islam, found the Vroda- 
vana school of Bhagavata Dharma, pure and undefilcd ? Let us shun prudery 
and face the facts. Arya Dhanna was created, upheld and propagated, 
among others, by men who, but for their cultural distinctiveness, could not 
have been called Aryans of unmixed descent Ai^'an culture, thus, is the 
culture which has been built up in India on the thoughts, ideals and efforts 
of men and women who have cons^ously or unconsciously identified them- 
selves with it. 

But the word ‘culture’ is difficult to define and is very often confused 
with institutions which are only the dead material through which it works. 


•Inaugural Lecture, Bharatiya Wdya Bhavan Extension Lectures, 1939. 

1. Rupa GosTOini and Sanatana Gosroini. thrir original names ^mg Dahir 
Khaa and Sakar Malik, were the Moslira Mbustere of the Rulers of Bcn^ _ In 
1516 they became disdples of Caitanya. Hie prindpal works of Rupa ^swami 
are Vidagadha Madhava. Lalita mdhava. Bkaituatnamjtasxndhu-, and thejreU-ta^ 
works of Sanatana Ckiswumi are HaiihhakthSasa and OdtmyatattlamUadt and Iw 
has written a corrunentary, Vcdshtfovaioskhti. on Srimad BfiSgawta. Jiva aim. 
their nephew, was the greatest disdple of C^tanya. They were respoav c or oun 
ing the school of Bhakti of which Caitanya was the insrrirer. That schert has toigwy 
influenced all the Bhakti schools of Induu Cf. Mundji, Thedania Rasadeniaxo, p. w. 
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Sir Henry Maine in trying to study social evolution in the Western world 
based his axiclusions on the sodal conditions of Indians and certain primiti\'e 
races. He and many authors after him confounded social conditions and 
instibitioDs like the tribe, the patriardmte and the joint family as diaract- 
eristic production of Aryan culture. According to Maine, Hindus, by 
reason of their Smtiis, were condemned ta ‘ a feeble and perverted civilisa- 
tion while the Romans, having a code, ‘ were exempt from the very chance 
of so unhappy a destiny.’* The generalisation is both ridiculous and un- 
warranted. The Romans and their culture which supported similar social 
instituUons have disappeared from the face of the earth; the Hindus and 
their culture survive with a vitality which many younger nations might 
envy. European scholars and after them their Indian pupils have entirely 
misread Hindu Law and the culture it enshrines. In reality the social 
institutions which it deals with are common to human srxnety in certain 
stages of its growth in all parts of the world; they are not the result of the 
.^yan conception of life. They withered away dsewhere; but in India 
they sunnved only because of the values which Arya Dharma gave to them. 
These values, therefore, constitute the culture and deserve to be noted. 


The distinction between civilization and social conditions or institutions 
on the one hand and culture on the other has to be noted if the true meaning 
of culture has to be sought. Culture is not civUisatloo. 

4 U culture is not the apparatus of life, not the stones by which 

me motha- of^the Vedic ^shi ground com, not the canoe by which 
^na and Ste crossed the Sarayu, not the tharkhS in which many 
of its spirit The civilisation of India, that is. its 
^cal and institutional equipment has varied, or be^ borrowed 
bridges which span our rivers, the 
the legislatures which resound with our 
Trinnfimi diappointments are ours not by invention but by 

^ permanent possessions of mankind which in- 

SS? consUlute it. Similarly our sodal 

not lif/. f^ily, marriage system are but crusts of life, 

wa «5 religious beliefs by which culture 

^ presen’ed in GujaiSta in the past do not in thenv 

eadTothS-^'*'^*^ tirne, with the civilisation of 

the howercr, is to be found in the sense of continuity; in 

Aryans Indiaii unity in the permanent values in which the 

istic absr>!itfp« fulfilment of life; in the ethical and ideal- 

m Aryan outlook on the eternal 

Thoo^f 1 r"nx«e and end?* 

of certain vai ^ culture, nor knowledge by itself- Culture consists 

rituals 

myths, throu^ models of life and canons of conduct; through social 
2. Maine. Amunt Lae p, jg 

MmshI, Cwa. enj 1„ 3^3-3 
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traditions and institutions; through modes of expression in language and 
literature; through theories and ideals of life; through all the social, emo- 
tional and ideal factors which make a society a distinctive living organism. 
These values are created by the doimnant Ideas, persisting for ages in a 
soaety, which are not means to'an end, but in themselves form the end and 
aim of life. 

II 

In order to pursue the inquiry it becomes necessary to discover what 
are the essentials of Aryan culture that is, features which, if they did not 
erdst, would not make the culture Aryan as we understand it. The obvious- 
ly essential features are : (o) the joint family, {b) the conjugal life, (c), 
the Vanjo^ramadharma, (d) the conception of ArySvarta, (e) the supremai^ 
of Saihskrta, and (/) historic continuity as implied in the sacredness attri- 
buted to Vedas. 

The first essential feature is family Iife’dominated by strong patriarchal 
traditions and, as its Mrollary, imposing strict regard for feminine virtue 
which would preserve in name the purity of the race, but in substance the 
purity of culture. The collectivism of the family or clan or group as a 
feature of social life is common to all peoples at some time or the other 
and is found not only in India and China, but in almost the whole of Asia 
and parts of Africa. The bond of the mother is biological; that of the 
father psychological, created and maintained by a subconscious effort of 
the imagination. But the patriarchal bond has been creative and has 
proved by far the stronger of- the two; it has given to the whole world 
the family and irresistible dan-feeling and the idea of the brotherhood of 
man. It has also provided protection and relief to women, children and 
the destitute against the struggle of life. 

To this normal institution created by social evolution, Aryan culture 
has OHitributed special significance. It lays down, 

(<j) that the father’s supremacy has to be maintained not only by 
respect but by emotional worship of all male forefathers traced 
right up to a Vedic or Rirapic semi-divine person, and by an 
identity of interest between three consecutive generations of 
male descendants; and 

ib) that the mother’s (i.e. the wife’s) identity with the father (i.e. 
the husband) has to be absolute and inalienable. 

In many andent countries, Rome and Greece for instance, the first idea 
was accepted. But in India both these idras have been worked into rituals, 
ceremonies, and laws. Through them every person consciously and deliberately 
u>ills himself into a living unity vdth his male ancestors and descendants; 
as soon as a male child is bom he steps into the charmed drde of the kuJa 
‘and the gotro. And every woman similarly wills hersdf into a living unity 
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with her husband. She is enjoined nol merely to be tlie mother of heroes, 
a queen in the fathcr-in-Iaw’s house*, but, as PaTOskenagrkya SiitTO says, is 
expected that her breath should be bound up with her husband’s breath, 
her bones with his, her flesh with his: 

Both these processes of identification are clToits of creative imagination, 
not of physical reality. The Aryan culture has thus invested ordinary 
patriarchal family and conjugal life with a deliberate cfTort of the individual 
will to become something other than what it is in fact. A man is an Indivi- 
dual; by force of hU will he becomes the member of a family coming down 
from a bygone ancestor. A woman is an individual : by creative imagina- 
tion she becomes her husband's STTimn ’half body.’ Scope, no doubt, is 
left for the wayward to will otherwise and drift away. The father can dis- 
rupt the family; the son can break it; the brothers can sqiarate. ‘The wife, 
however, may break her unity only if tlie husband is dead or becomes an 
ascetic, impotent or fallen. The break-up of families, the promiscuity of 
marriages, cheap divorces, the economic helplessness of women and the 
resultant vulgarity, lire dire vagaries of the centrifugal female were dangers 
which the Aryans were by no means prepared to ignora But those who 
have known the women of thb country kno^v how by unconscious influence 
and conscious willing they have acquired oomplctc identification with thdr 
hu^ands, and can testify to what part their volition plays In the process. 

and Sivitrig arc not myths or mteresling figures of the past : they arc 
hying id^s which niiUions of women think of by day, and dream of by 
n«g t, till they in their little spheres will their way to a complete 
merger with their husbands. Thus it is by the cfloits of the individuals 
m each generati<« Uirough the influence of Arj-an cultural ideals, that 
domestic life in India has survived the ravages of time. 


The essential feature is a conception of Society as made up of 
an inalienable interdependence of classes of men divided according to their 
tt ons, that is, (o) the oealive, the intellectual, and the idealistic classes 
Ld (t> the classes producing 

societv Tu' ^ classes which render essential services to 

SinT" =<=drty was conceived irrespective of terri. 

tom in “PO" f tespect- 

memhersoTL first™ rrtan7for"S^'°'' T 

Culture and tntAn«,.» jj leanung, culture and self-control. 

culture and mtellect wedded to hi gh idealism which loves to conquer 

iggt 
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by service must dominate society if human life is not to sink to the level of 
beasts. And so it has been proved even in the so-called class-less Russia, 
where the intellectuals have, under a professedly proletarian regime, acquired 
a position of leadership and privilege. 

This interdependence has permitted a new comer to benefit by, but 
not to destroy, social privileges, and has offered scope to the uncultured to 
rise in the scale of life but never so fast as to jeopardise its stability. It 
postulates the possibility of harmonious co-ordination of these classes as the 
fundamental basis of stable sodal existence. Classes more or less similar 
to these are found in many ancient and modem societies, and have often 
tended to hereditary exclusiveness. But this social structure has been meta- 
morphosed by the Aryan spirit into Vane^ramadharma, a peculiarly Aryan 
idea. 

The history of Varna^rama is rather ignored when considering this 
question. In the Rg-Vedlc times the white Aryans and the noseless and 
dusky Dasyus were ranged against one another as races representing distinct 
cultures. The Rshis were the priest-singers, the pure, the inspired, not yet 
ranged into a caste; and the Aryans lived in viSas, the villages, and formed 
the bulk of the people. In the days of the Aitareya and the Satapatha 
BrdAwftria— chronologically the next rea>rds extant— the Dasyus had been 
conquered and absorbed in the Aryan society, the unabsotbablcs at the 
time being segregated into Sudras. Even the Dasyu god giSnadeva had been 
transmuted into the god I^a, the forerunner of the MahSdeva.® The 
political supremacy of the white Aryans was transformed into the cultural 
supremacy of the class who, by their rigid self-discipline, kept alive the 
torch of Aryan rites and beliefs, the emphasis on radal purity being shifted 
to cultural purity. 

ProfessioiK and classes invested with privileges have taided to become 
hereditary, particularly in primitive days. The Aryan conception of Brah- 
minhood on the contrary assumed the possibility of any one, however low 
or alien, rising to its very height. Varistha, (xie of the earliest of Vedic 
Rshis, was of doubtful Aryan lineage: his grandson Paraiara was the son 
of a Sudra ; and his great-grandson, the first among thoa who taught the 
Arya Dharma, w'ho is recognised as an incamatiori of Vishnu, I>vajpa3rana 
Vj-asa, was bom of a fisherwoman.® Kavasha Ailusha,^ Vatsa,® Satyalrama 

5. Aitaieya, III. 33 ; II. 33. Kaadiitoki. VI. 1- 9- Keith. Introduction to 
Aitaieya, (Harvard Oriental Series), pp. 25-27. 

msfTiTt srra: 

stiHi ^ » 

7. AUattya. VIII. 1. 

8. PaAeavimla Brahmotia. XIV. 6. 
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Jabala.o Mahidasa, Aitareya, all well-known Rshis, had Siidra blood In 
their veins. 

And no class for ever was doomed to perpetual inferiority- As one rose 
in the scale of culture, as his habits, attainments and ideals became attuned 
to the permanent values of Aryan culture, his position among the vairjas 
elevated correspondingly.^® The ViStyastoma, a ceremony laid down in the 
Pcncavznisa Brahinona, prescribes how the fallen and the non-Aryans can be 
lifted into the fold of Aryans. 

Aryan culture has little respect for distinctions created by birth. He 
who has realised pure Joy does not see any difference between a Oandala and 
a non-Oaodala, says the Bjhod^anyaka.^' Later the foreign armies which 
came to conquer, but lived to settle in the country became Kshatriyas. The 
Osvalas and PorvSdas of GujarSta wrere classed as Kshatriyas till they for- 
sook the art of war for commerce^ when they became Vaisyas. The Sudras, 
rising m the scale of life and culture, soon came to be recognised as Vaisyas. 
And reformers came and swept all artificial barriers away and permitted 
c asses to be readjusted according to gu^a and karma. Everyone is and 
must be. by the nature of things, bom in his father’s position in life; but 
the Aryan culture gave him the right to rise to Brahminhood, It gave for 
all a secure place in the class of their birth, but demanded for every one 
the right to assume the place which his capacity and culture deserved. One 
can always will his way to Brahminhood like Satyalama Jatela, to a Ksha- 
tnyas position like ParaSurama. 

But Varx^rama was moie than this. The four castes were inter- 
dependent components of one harmonious whole. Society was conceived as 
an association of four castes for the maintenance of social order as inspired 
and OTntroIled by Dharma. The earliest record of this view, after race 
superiority of the Aryans was transformed into the cultural hierarchy of 
the Vanjas, is contained in the well-known Purusha Siikta^^ The 
rahmapa sprang from his mouth, the king from his arms; the Vailya was 
lx)m frorn his thighs and the Sudra from his feet. These four classes were 
limbs of the Purusha, the cosmic unity conceived as 
an m mdual which transcended the universe by a cubit (atyaiislhat dasah- 


^ have the idea of social order first presented as a unity, a won- 

• conc«ption which coloured all later Indian thought. Society. 

^ j ^ mstricUon of natural rights, as Rousseau 

action .w’ ^f-w»terest is not the sole and sufficient urge for social 
ion. We cannot be ourselves without the others ’ was a truth on which 


9. Ckandogya, IV. 4 


10. Ifgveda, X. 125 5 
n. IV. 3. 22. 


12. i^gvedet. X. 90. 
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the structure has been based ; and the summed-Up energy of their co-opera- 
tion gave it its enduring quality. To the conflicting claims of social Irfe, 
the Aryan thought thus gave a new value. This unity was to be adiieved 
by prayer and penance, by service scad love, by sarvabhutakitc ratilf; by 
every individual willing such a unity into existence. This was the basic 
value of Aryan culture handed down from the author of ‘PuTusIia Sukta, 
through myriads of saints, sadhus and bhaktas, to Mahatma Gandhi. 

IV 

The next essential of Aryan culture was an unwavering faith in Arya- 
varta, the holy land of the Aryans, leavened by an abiding veneration for 
those who lived and died so that Aryavarta might live cme, indivisible' and 
eternal. Aryavarta in fact is not a tangible quantity. In some remote a^ 
it was a geographical e.xpression now surviving only under the name of 
Aryano Vaejo of. the Zend Avesta. At one time it was vaguely defined as 
the territory south of the Hiimlayas, north of Pariyatr3, east of Adarsha 
and w^t of KSlakavana. But in Kautilya’s days Takshashila, his birth 
place in the N. W. F., was perhaps its principal centre. Yajnavalkya made 
his code for Aryavarta, that is, the land north of the Narmada. Once 
Gujai2ta and the western provinces were outside it. In the days of Hema- 
candra Patana, its capital was claimed by pandits to be as much as centre 
of Aryavarta as Ayodhyia. No one will now venture to put Rameshwaram 
outside its frontiers. ArySvarta has thus no fixed limits; it is a land, never 
outside India, where Arya Dharma ruled. 

It was at no stage a land of the past. Mythology embracing legends of 
sacred rivers, mountains and dties, royal houses and semi-divine heroes and 
sages, has made it a living presence to every generation. A keen sense of 
historic continuity h^ been preserved through a belief in the Vedas as the 
ultimate source of all inspiration, giving to all races of every origin and 
period a conscious unity of life and history. Every child brought up in an 
atmosphere permeated fay Aryan culture dreams of Vasistha and ViSramitra, 
of Parasurama and Rama, of Krshjja and Arjuna, and wins for himself a 
new Aryavarta, whith becomes for him his native land in! and for which he 
lives, moves and has his being. And men for anturies have proudly felt what 
the author of the Vishfjutnirana so beautifully described : 

What he says was not merely true of the past, but has been an ever- 
present reality produced by the creative imagination of every cultured 
Indian. 

This value is achieved by assodating Aryavarta with Samskrta which, 
according to Aryan values, is not merely a language perfect in structure and 
classic in expression, with a rich,! varied and beautiful literary achievement, 
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It is the living embodiment of the cultural ideals of the race, an Ar^Svarta 
in verse and prose of undying beauty woven into the mind and life of every 
cultured home. Objectively, Aryavaita was the memory of an old home; 
mythology, a bundle of traditions ; Sariiskita, a dead language of literature 
and religion. Bat to these three elements was given a new value by fusing 
them into a composite! and ^orious ccooeption of an ArySvarta, the land of 
the spirit, of past glory, present inspiration and future greatness; not an 
objective reality, but a psychological entity willed into existence by each 
witured generation of Indians, knitting them all in an indestructible b(^d 
irrespective of time and place. This fact would explain how in almost two 
generations Indians have absorbed the Nation Idea; all they had to do 
was to impose a political aspect on it. 


In all these essentials, the vital ingredient which Aryan culture con- 
tnbuted was not that the individual should accept the family, the class, the 
country or the lariguage he is bom into, but that he should by deliberate 
puT^ve efforts of the imagination create his kula, his vartja and his 
Ar^varta for himself. Under all the varying beliefs and myths, theories 
and religions associated with Arya Dharma is found the fundamental truth 
that the supreme law of life is not Being what one is, but becoming: be- 
by pressure of environments, but by sdWirected efforts of the 

unaginaGon. 

™ by the Vedic A^-ans Ions before the rest of 

unconsdous social instincts. The 
tpri-»i Tis individual have varied with the ages and are imma- 

ita nh-LK' I clearly perceive it as existing apart from 

nhcn!n»<» u Pujusha of PalaTiJali is all-knowing and 

Vertinta* ^ ^ g«tias but distinct from Uvara; the clrtum of 

5/^ ^ indistinguishable from Brahman; the 

reached R octrines is understood to dissolve when niTvana is 

mllvid is the existence of 
Become has no substance and no 
arc greater than ih ^ aptitudes and functions which for him 

svabhova. In 5t« cause and the law of his being, 

dividuality is the Bie germ of his Becoming. If the in- 

•rare an imaginary abMlutlToTh”^ an individual’s Becoming, he needs must 
will become when fh<» nrr^ hirnsdf, the dhyeya. the picture of what he 
estry man would diffM- a- ” ®“^'^P*>sKed. The imaginary absolute oi 
_j;^ ^ould differ areordm g ,o his taste. tempcmmiSt Z training. 

13. I 

thi: j /5,y. 
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This law of Becoming postulates the individual as the fundamental 
pivot of Aryan culture. He is something more real than soicety, state or 
any ofher social institution. His imapnation and will are the generating 
forces from which they are bom; their life, energy or intelligence is ultimate- 
ly derived from him. 

This law of Becoming is the central Idea of Aryan culture. The indivi- 
dual must consciously, deliberately will to bring his imaginary absolute into 
existence; he must will to become it. This Will must be made irresistible 
before he becomes what he wants to be.’® He whose will wavers, fails. 
This will is split into atoms where it is distracted by pleasure and pomp, 
by ignorance or self-importance, by attachment, repulsion or love of life.’* 
He who fights and controls the distractions, who keeps the objectiw of his 
imaginative effort, dhyeya, before him, strengthens his will to become. Then 
all the Impulses of thfe individual are harmonised and in his dhyeya is re- 
flected, in its purest form, the unity of his inter-connected ideals. 

The mind, speech and body then harmonise to realise the objective; 
the will becomes one-pointed, When the mind glows with the light of 

the purusha, the imaginary absolute of the individual, when it holds the 
objective, unconscious of everything else, then the individual merges itself 
into its objective.^’ His mind, then glowing with the concentrated vigour 
of his whole individuality, becomes the ‘dhyeya.' What was an imaginary 
absolute has become himself. Realization Is complete; the individual has 
beoMne the puntsha. 

In this way individuals, concentrating on the glorious phenomenon that 
is Aryan culture, have been winning during their life time afresh for them- 
selves and their generation the absolute values which constitute it. The 
stages of social evolution like the patriarchal family, the classes of men 
and their relations, the memory of a lost land and the wealth of a dead 
language — ^which in other countries become fossilised and passed into history 
— ^live again as the healthy essentials of a living culture by a process pursued 
by millions of men for centuries. 

Becoming is thus not a sentiment, but an achievement; hence the 
emphasis of Karmayoga. Religion inspired by its urge does not rest on 
belief and scripture, as in Semitic relipons, but is a matter of individual 
experience. The Semitic cultures and the Aryan culture have this ineradic- 
able distinction. Under them, the individual is an individual and will 
remain so; by his efforts, he may rise to the heights of saintliness or prophet- 
hood; but he will remain for ever, in life as after death, different from the 
Absolute, frewn God, who alone will judge him. 

15. gfe: \ 

II Ibid. 

17. STtfiUrippikt I 
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The Aryan culture has exactly a contrary outlook. It teaches, nay in- 
sists, on endeavour, self-disdpline and asaticism in order to realise the 
Supreme Self in this life. He who fights the distractions,^® keeping before 
him an ever-expanding imapnary absolute, will forge his Will into a vajTc; 
the distractions will then fall away from him; he will transcend the three 
gufjas, — aspects, in which life is trapped, as it were; and he will shed attach- 
ment, fear and anger.^® Then the concentrated powers of his mind will 
create what it is bent on. He would reach kaivalya and while in flesh be- 
come the Absolute. This is the Aryan way as distinguished from the non- 
Aryan. \ 

But this view of creative power is not left to dogma or philosophy; it 
is first and foremast an experiential method. Before becoming, by self- 
directed will, can yield such results it must be based on some law of cause 
and effect. This is not mysticism or spiritualism. Psychology has yet to 
advance far before it can produce the experience of the Aryan seers into 
modem phrase, and logic can never convince a person, who is not prepared 
to go through the experioice or to take the word of one who has gone 
through it. The law of Becoming is based on the fact that Idea is Creation. 

conflicts with his imagination, the imagination wins, 
at the imagination loves to become or accomplish is easily done, for when 
roncentrated it alone can bring forth the strength and creative energy in man. 
A man can create orUy what Ke vividly visualises by his imagination. When 
his imagination! and will^ coincide, when the will is trained to surrender 
IS to an inflamed imagination, when such imagination constantly and 
^ ^ on an object, the visualisation becomes so vivid and onc- 

pointrf as that realisation follows in fact. Thus visualisation of the idea of a 
^ prerequisite to its creation in fact; or rather, as the Yogo- 
^ visualised in a satnadhi. it becomes an 


VI 

tott-a^q teaching the law of Becoming for exploitation 

both its taught another law, which forms 
Caukation.^ limitation. U may be called the Uw of Moral 

rally broad heads under which the law is genc- 

non-stealing. non-waste, and non- 
of the class nf Tw>r^*^ unncrsal. to be pursued without any consideration 
_ ^ and the time, place or utility of their 
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application.*^ They are universal, not because they are categorical imper- 
atives, not because they lead to benefit in this world or the next. They are 
to be pursued because of a sequence of cause and effect which experience has 
shown to be unalterable. 

If an individual becomes non-violent in thought, word or deed, he will 
attract love, which implies influence over man and beast. Many sadhus 
wandering about in the jungle have attracted the loyalty of tigers and 
serpents. A wolf-doctor in the British Zoo could make the fiercest wolf 
come to him like a pet dog. The early Qiristian martyrs practised non- 
violence on a mass scale and the love of Europe gravitated to them, giving 
them unlimited power over the lives of men. Gandhiji has been an active 
fighter all his life, but his antagonists have surrendered themselves to the 
winning influence of his love and non-violence. When a man has realised 
non-violence, people forget their hostility to him.** 

If an individual practises fruth, his actions bear immediate fruition.** 
Truth is not correctness of facts or logical accuracy of views; it is thought, 
word and deed welded in harmony. Anything else is camouflage in some 
form or the other and cannot lead to successful creative effort. Thus accom- 
plishment is but the perceptible counterpart of the imperceptible individual 
experience of harmonising thought, speech and action. 

And so with non-stealing. Experience has proved the truth that when 
a man becomes the embodiment of non-stealing, he attracts wealth. When 
a man realises non-waste in himself, vigour follows; when he gives up all 
possessions he realises the why and wherefore of existence, what his place 
in life is, what is his destiny.** 

This is the Law of Moral Causation. Non-violence, truth, non-stealing, 
non-waste and non-p)Ossession are respectively the only inseparable anteced- 
ents of love and accomplishments, wealth and vigour and a true view of 
life’s fulfilment. This is not a theory based' on human conventions, or a 
message from above. It is similar to the law of gravitation; when the 
apple falls off the tree it Is drawn to the earth. You may not be convinced 
about it, but you will have to follow it all the same. It is a rrvilter of cause 
and effect established by countless experiences. No Becoming can be perfect 
or enduring except when it follows this Law of Moral Causation, Violence 
or camouflage, appropriation or poescssivencss, may lead to becoming of a 
sort, but as night follows the day. it will beget distractions, attachment or 
repulsion and destroy it in the hour of its fruition. 


22. srilHUtonrt ^<C^1*1: I Ibid. 

23. I Ibid. 

24. I I STirtSW? 

I IbU. 
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Modern India has not disa)vered Truth and Non-violence. , It has only 
applied tho Law of Moral CausaticKi, so far considered to be applicable only 
to individuals, to mass life and corporate activities. Truth and non-violence, 
on which Gandhlji lays empha^s, are but the instruments of securing de- 
sired results and gaining the enduring influence and power which love yields. 
And as experience of ages has taught us that the Law of Moral Causatiwi 
is inexorable. Truth and Non-Violen<» can only be principles, never a policy. 
Ami ir» teaching us this Law, Gandhiji has only extended the scope and 
cflicricy of the basic values of Aryan culture. 

Wliat then is life? What is its purpose and end? Aryan culture con- 
ceives it as endless Becoming pursued on the path of the Mahavratas, so 
Hint life freed from sorrow and struggle may grow into pure Joy— as an 
experience -above and beyond the uncertainties of earthly existence. In the 
of raatcrialistjc power by an indomitable and all-pervasive effort to will 
thne Ideas into existence lies the secret of India’s undying life; in their 
triumph over such power, the only hope of humanity. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE RGVEDA * 

By 

. Dr. MANILAL PATEL, Ph.D. (Marburg) 

As I rise to speak before you this afternoon on the ‘ Interpretation of 
the Egveda,' I am reminded of the warning which an ancient Vedic Commen- 
tator sounded some centuries back in the Supplement to Nirukta (XIII, 12). 
Refemng to the hymns of the Rgveda, the earliest and, in a certain sense, the 
most important literary record of the Aryans in India, the author of this 
Supplement says : q % qi \ "One who is not a seer, 

or who is without tapas (austere meditation), has, verily, no intuitive insight 
into them.” The history of Vedic ^egesis down the scores of centuries has 
sufficiently vindicated the soundness of this warning. And in order to show 
such a warning as this carmot but strike a modem Vedist (be he Indian, Euro- 
pean or American), as both opporturre and appropriate, let me give you at 
the outset a brief T4sum4 of the many attempts so far made at understanding 
and interpreting the Rgveda. As a part of an Extension Lecture, this resumi 
will have to be, I admit, as non-technical and unburdened with tccrtual refer- 
ences as possible without injuring the main purport of this paper. 

Though the Vedic seers can hardly be expected to have indulged in ex- 
pounding their own hymns from 3 linguistic point of view, it is certain that 
the necessity for a supreme effort not only to know the innermost meaning of 
the Vedas, but also scrupulously to preserve the sacred texts in pristine purity 
of their form and pronunciation was at once felt at a very early date. In 
fact, the paramount purpose of the study oLgrammar in ancient India was 
held to be, in Patanjali’s words, qqRlH^the preservation of the Vedic 
texts 

The first result of the earliest efforts to meet this purpose was the resolu- 
tion of the Saihhita-test into the Pada-form, which, indeed, can be called the 
first step in the analysis of the Sanskrit spea*. The Podapa{ha or "word- 
text" represents each word separately from its phonetic connection in the 
Saihhita-text, and eacJi compound into its components throu^ insertion of 
an Avagraha, and characterises the Prcgihya^ with an appended Hi.* This 
analytical method would presuppose a sound knowledge of the rules of phOT^ 
tics, accents and compounds, and Vedamitra Sikalya, to wh<wn the authorship 
of the Padapatha of the R^r^a is ascribed shows a remarkable mastery over 


" Bharatiya Vidya Bha\’an Exlen^oo Lecture, deliwcd on January 28, 1939. 

1. ^fakabhS?}-a, V61. 1, p. 1. 

2. BkpjtUiSakhya, 29. All these devices used to differentiate the Padaphha 
from Sariihita-text have been foimularised and eexlified in the PtaiiSSkkyas. 
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thee rales.^ It !s true, however, that one cannot blindly accept ^akalya’s 
PadafQtha in all the places, for. a critical Vedist will have to differ from him 
txi not a few occasions* 

exposition of the meaning of the Veda in ancient India a know- 
ledge of the six Vedmigas, namely, Sik^a ‘phonetics’, Kalpa ‘ritual’, Vyd^ 
to 0 (ia ■ grammar.’ NtruHa 'etymology.' Ckmdas (earlier Chatidmicili) 
Metrics', and /yotifa 'astronomy', was considered essential." Tlrese lorm. 
alOTg with the four Vedas, what is called "the lower knowledge” (o/wro 


nai there were the Pratmkhyas, in which we meet with the first treatises 
on phonetics, wntten raainiy with a view to instmeting as to how the Vedic 
were to be recited, hut containing, at the same timei useful information 
ncramg the language. For example, the classification of the Sanskrit 
^ds in their systematic natural order as found in the Prmakhyas. has, in 
. . the same till today and " it shows a high degree of scienti- 

fic precision and analytic skill ”.r RighUy did Sir George A. Grierson re- 
first the Linguistic Society of India on the appearance of the 

PiStiinkti ^ ‘* 1 , it had been the authors of Indian 

Sjilare if'uir Philology and inspired 

the authors of the BrShmci^as at interpreting some ol 

liiy^ "o” <he philol> 

Loit.^ apparent lack ol eicgetical principles much 

fonret that th modem non-Indian scholars. But we must not 

.'’v «re not at aU concerned with er- 

to deal with mantras, their self-chosen task being 

Sss describe their minute details and drs- 

potency with ihe'h^'^ nature and origin, and illustrate their 

potency with the hdp ol ancient legends Naturally Uierefore the contribu- 

speech the knowWse of the Rsvedic 

mrf/KAf einhtimwhe Stnarh Bnjno Liebich (Z«r Einjuhrujtt in dit 

"• trigonometric 

P^tha,’ thourfi, iiTS ScOTdas^'oinin also differed from the Pada- 

tnenutora oi the R^eda haJtn panicularly Western, com- 

.ion, rhould. PadapaihZ TTirir condo- 

latest researches ; for ihdr *1*”^ t of the text m the li^ht 

hurled. {In a paper nbidi I ni.„u. "f' Padajfitha is often found hastily 

“*ning icstaon of the Tenth All In^ Wore the Vcdic secticn of the forth- 

o 

geveda-Bhatm. p. 25 of the Isttst Pootvl 
N.M. Ihttel, ‘nncuact (Calcutta ISE). p. 20: 
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tion of the BTahma}j.as to the textual study of the Bgveda is limited In so far 
as the grammatical explanations are concerned, but it is no doubt unique 
and indispensable for enlightening us about the theological and ritualistic de- 
tails connected wth some of the Vedic hymns.® 

The next great milestone in the march of the exegesis of the ^gveda is 
Ynska, the great etymologist and author of the Nirukia, who commented on 
the various Nigkoflus which contain oldest lexicographical material in their 
collections of rare and obscure Vedic words. The Nirukta is rightly called 
by Prof. L. Sarup the oldest Indian treatise on Etymology, Philology and 
Semantics,® and Yaska’s interpretations are of great value, though they cover 
a very small portion of the Rgv’eda. namely, about 600 selected stanzas out 
of a total of about 10,500. To refer to li^ska immediately after the Brah- 
matjes is not to suggest that there was a blank gap in the course of Vedic 
exposition in ancient India during the intervening centuries. A rich heritage 
of Vedic exegesis flowed do^vn from the most ancient times, and Yaska him- 
self quotes no less than|30 authorities, either predecessors or contemporaries, 
in his Nirukta. 

Tliat in Yaska’s time there were many view-points and schools of inter- 
pretations such as, etymologists, grammarians, ritualists, legendists, AitihSsi- 
kos, Adhyalmavtds, etc., only shows hov/ seriously and energetically the study 
of the Vedas was therr taken up.^ A man of comprehensive Imowledp and 
sc«nd phonetic equipment. Yaslca reveals fine intellect and scientific insight 
in his investigations in various phonetic phenomena'^ such as syncope (jogmuli 
'they went’ from s/gatn-), metathesis (sloka- ‘drop’ from >/scu/- 'to drop , 
rajju’ 'rope' from Vsri* ‘to emit', and iarku- ‘knife’ from VM* to cut* 
etc.), anaptyxis (dstha! from y/as- ‘to throw’), haplology (fres = fri+rco 
‘three stanzas’), and his marking out cases of assimilation and even prakri- 
lism in Egvoda (see his explanatkwi of kufasya by krtasya in Nir. V. 24) 
should be a refreshing reminder of his scientific attainments in the field of 
Vedic scholarship, which a modem Vedist must not fail honestly to appreciate 
and thankfully to utilize. 

From YSska to Sayaija (latter half of the 14th cent. A.D.) is a long dis- 
tance, but it must not be supposed that thd currents of the Vedic intcrprcta- 


8. An example, picked up zt random, may be Pycn hert T*)® 5^ 

Reveda V. 40. 5 and 6 would h.-ivc remained roosUy unmtellipWc but for the ad 
lichta thrown on the theological aspect of the two sUnras by TC. 11. , 

48. n ; 111, 1 : KSth. 12 and 13 ; SB. V, 3. 2. 3 and Tapd- VI. 6. 8. Many such 
inatarccs could be quoted. 

'OT Sarup. The Nighantu and the Nirukta .... 2 volumw. Oxford ; I : Intioduc- 
tioi. 1920 ; 11 : English Translation and Kt^es 1922. . , , . ^ 

10. A brilliant paper by Principal A. B. Dliru'-a m the Mdavrya 

tion Volume (pp. 447-458) shows how important, in therr own v.zy. the <^l 
hutions of these \’arious schools in undmtandiiy: the meaning c _ 

^ CN-en a nihilist school i^hich denied that the Veda had any intelligible significance. 

11. Sarup, ibid. 1. Introduction. 
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tion and tradition had ran dry in this long: interaal. The Western scholars 
have often erred in their belief that after 'raslca, Sayaiyi was the only com- 
nratator of the Peveda during the 2,000 years which seem to have nt^rsirl 
be^n the two Vedists, and that SSyaria therefore “ had much less ancient 
forhisapIanaUonsthan Yaska must have had.”u 
t ^ r H O™ various-pre-Sayana commen- 

taiors of tte Rgveda and other Vedas, such as BhaltabhrskaramUra, Skanda- 
mmn. Udgitha, Kapardisvamin, Verikata Madhava, etre, during the period 

activ^i A-O-. and that an unbroken, 

runerat^ tradition was a common heritage of orthodoi scholars from 

^crahm to generation- It is true, therefore, that Sayarp, had before 
tion of the Vedic interpretation and tradi- 

of “rtainly made use 

Bhas\as of the ^orhaps after the publications of the 

... above-mentioned pre-Sayana commentators, Sayaria’s 

. coffer and much of what passes at present as his 
one else So might Ultimately be traced to some- 

sciaitlne nrrrk’o!!”' t the time for a final word on the oripnality and 

far nubhshrd nt - ° 't'* “"ih- From what we sen in the so- 
lo of Skandasvhmin and Vchkata Madhava, «c shall hare 

execesii when^'^r^'*' o™J>tftion of Sayarja's contribution to the Vcdic 
LTThL is o'od'''"- '•’r oto P'=t«i in Utoir entirety before us. 

as a most **“’ ’*'0 '"’Portanco of the Sayaija Bhiisa 

Rp-edic Icrt will '^'"’“OUS attempt to comment on every word of the 
lone a "hliort be rtxognized and that it was he who remained for 

Geldncr's ^ ttn*” Pnth of Vcdic interpretation. Professor 

of some Wesfsm ' S worth and usefulness against the attacks 
inuTc 'nterpreters of the Veda has been of immense service in lum- 

in hh •Sc?u„f-rT'‘' fo '"^io "=rt^ n'onk ‘hu !!"«• 

r t^-r “r'“ .L' nr tas^ 

attainnknts and th‘Slo,e'‘S’s<S'“t; ^os' ™ 

plam''M™^'^fT,r'?, n'fon'P'^ '«<= nnd there to cit- 

the thorourhnrss r tH '^edas, but as they pale into insignificanco before 

i- 'Off out of considera- 

EurtiiSi MU7J.''the “’‘f '’"'“'f' ” 

West, that K M early aa’lWK Sanskrit phJloIoff>' in 

” ^ as 1 803. Cokbrookc declared about tlie Vedas that 

Buays Preicn/^d to Srr Famaltukna C«/>J 
Ctsiiurr, VoTl] '^t’ptndKei u the lihvkte. Introduction, p. 78 ; Indim 
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they were too voluminous for a complete translation of the whole and what 
they contained, would hardly reward the labour of the reader, mudi less, that 
of the translator.'* But this pessimistic did not hamper the progress of 
the Vedic researches in the West. Friedridi Rosen's Rtg-V^ae Specimen 
appeared in 1830, and even before the publication of the now famous Oxford 
edition of the Rgveda (with Sayana-R^flfy<i) by Max Muller (1849), Langlois 
attempted a complete French translation (1848-51), And with the appear- 
ance of Max Muller’s edition, H. H. Wilson began his English translation of 
the Bgveda strictly following the commentary of Sayajja, which would furnish, 
in his opinion, " the safest guide through the intricacies and obscurities of the 
text."*® This school of interpreters in the West was sometimes called the 
" Traditional school " and they themselves, “ Omservative Sanskritists.’’*® 

But as soon as other works dealing directly or indirectly with the pro- 
blem of the interpretation of the Veda began to see the light of the day, it 
became evident to some scholars that sole dependence on SSyana would not 
solve the knotty problem of explaining the Rgveda. Quoting the contradic- 
tions or inconsistencies which they sometimes found in the commentary of 
Sayana itself, they poured ridicule on both Yaska and Sayaija, simply be- 
cause the two had differed from each other in their exposition of some stanzas 
of the Bgveda, as if there could be no honest difference of opinion among 
scholars about the meaning of a particular passage in their andent sacred 
texts. Rudolf von Roth, therefore, initiated a critical method of interpreting 
the Rgveda from itself, that is, from internal evidence achieved by the minute 
comparison of all passages paraUel In form and m^ter, while also welcoming 
assistance furnished by the context, grammar, andjetymology." Firmly de- 
dding not to pay any r^ard to tlie Indian rommentators of the Vedas, Roth 
fully carried out his decision in preparing the great St. Petersburg Worter- 
fcucA.'* In his foreword to this Petersb. Lexicon (p. 5) he shows his contempt 
for ^yana in these words: ....dass ein gewissenhafter europaischer 
Erklarer des Veda weit richtiger sei und besscr verstehen konne als Syaija. *® 
This prejudice soon gained ground and was cherished by almost all the 
European Vedic scholars of that period. "J^ey followed only linguistic me- 
thods, that is to say, they believed that through the mastery of grammatical 
forms, through concept’s resulting from rtymological analyses, and through 


14. Asiatic Researches (18(6), VIII, p- 476. 

15. Rii-Vida Smhili. Vol. II, p. XVIIL-Only ths first hall of Wito a 
htion was published before his death ; the rest from his MSS. was edited by Frol. 
CowelL In all, six volumes, London, 1850-88. 

16. Burnell, Vamtcbrahmarta, p. XXXIX, Anni. 

17. Roth, ZuT LilleTatur und CeschicbU des Wcda. 1846. 

18. Bobthnek-Roth, Sanskrit Worterbuch. 7 volumes, SL Petersburg. IBoZ- 
1875. 

19. ■' that a consdenUous European interpreter of the Veda may be 

far more correct and be able to understand better than Sayapa. 
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the keys of common analogies, they could discover the deep sense and mean- 
ing of Vedic poetry.20 

The followers of this method of interpretation of the Veda were called 
the Linguistic school,” and as a result of the labours of this school there 
&oon appeared some works on the Vedas, the two most important and re- 
presentative among them being the German Dictionary and Translation of the 
Pgveda by H. Grassmann si 


There were, however, some notable exreptions of scholars who were dis- 
inclined to follow Roth in his crusade against the Indian commentators. Feel- 
ing that the results of the Indian tradition as represented In Yaska and Sayana 
should be combined with the data afforded by linguistic researdies of the 
Wertem Scholars. A. Ludwig prepared another German translation of the 
entire Rgveda with exhaustive explanatory notes (six, volumes, Prague-Ldpzig, 
1876-88). This attempt, which was decidedly better and bolder than that 
0 Grassmaim, lacks, unfortunatdy, in both clearness and compactness of 
exposition. j - ■ 


Savant, A. Bergaigne held that the whole of the Rgveda was 
o be expl^^ aUegorically and he tried to prove this in his invaluable studies, 
later em^i^ in La religion vidiqtte d'prh Ics kynmes du ^ig^Veda (3 
vdui^ Pans, 1878-83) and eludes sur U hxique du Rig-Veda (Paris, 1884). 
ifc T> .Jf P’JPiIs, P, Regnaud, on the other hand, asserted that the whole of 
the Rgveda was composed to meet the ends of the sacrifidal ritual.” 

The most important of all these Western attempts was, however, the publi- 
well-known Vedhche Studien (pts. Mil, Stuttgart. 1889- 
p ... ® ® series of essays by the two scholar-friends, Pischel and 

, both of them had their initiation into the science 

Hii. V through Roth, to whose one-sided linguistic theories, 

^ *1 ^ direct challenge. In these essays, Pischd and 

the i^eipreted the words, phrases, single hymns and groui» of 

n 4 ?" ^'*"6 principle of their programme was. 

predeccs.^^La'^^^^jl’' “ J"'*™-"'* Indo-Gemianfc as their 

exDlainwl n r, hionumental document, and must be accepted and 

Z rL W the language of the Vedas 

hut also by use of the later 
of the Vedas ^ ^ ^^ledge of which is indispensable for any student 

byttedomhiut^-" *5""' Pt^'^hel uras at first ridiculed 

herS.- IT", T' " hopeless and senseless 

The critical ammon a “*^troverey arose but lasted only a short tune. 

ed in the three voIuTTvT 'u '?“'^h of the two friends clearly show- 
ree volumes of Ved,sehe S ludieu the manner in which many of 

“"7 P- 562- 

2 volumes, Uipzig isy^y Leipzig 1873 : Eig-Vcie Vbers. 

22. Cf, Le Rtg-Veda. Pans. .1892, 
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the I?gvedic ideas subsequently had found repression in the Brahmajjas and 
even in later religious literature, too. This was a positive proof to show that 
the ?gveda was thoroughly Indian, that it was the earliest document of 
Hindu culture, and tliat the gulf between the earliest culture of the European 
Aryans and that of the Vedic age was too big to be bridged through any 
amount of linguistic equations. These are the principles of Vedic interpreta- 
tion for which Geldner and Pischel contended. Though in his later research- 
es, particularly in his German Translation of the Bgveda,*^ Gddner is seen 
to have modified the extreme tone of his earlier contentions, he stuck upto 
his last to the fundamentals of Vedic researdi, which he and his friend had 
so ably established. 

We must not fail to record here the noteworthy contributions of Olden- 
berg and L. von Schroeder as reflected respectively in Religion des Veda 
(Berlin 1894, 2nd Edition : 1917) and Mysterium and Mimus im Rigveda 
(Leipzig, 1908). They have drawn our attention very wisely, and almost for 
the first time, also to seek light from Comparative Religion for interpreting 
certain portions of the Veda.** So has Hlllebrandt done, too. But some of 
his pet theories published in his Vedtsche Mytkohgie,*^ have to be toned down 
to a great extent. 

In America, the Vedic studies were puraied with vigour by such eminent 
Orientalists as Whitney, Hopkins, Lanman and Bloomfield. The last-named 
savant has, through his Vedte Concordance^^ and Rig^Veda Repetitions,*^ 
helped us to get enlightened as to the way in which the Bgvedic p$is displayed 
their poetic art in tlie extant Saihhit3, and it must be mentioned that a 
study of the character and scope and bearing of BV-repetitions yidds many 
a helpful hint amceming the exegesis of the Vedic texts. 

And last, but not the least, come the excdlent studies of that great Vedist, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell, whose endeavour to further and popularise Vedic 
research is, and will always remain, an inspiration to the Vedists of the world. 
His two Vedic Grammars,*® Vedic Reader” Vedic Mythology,” and many 
scattered articles, most notable among which is the one he contributed to the 
volume of Commetnoraiive Essays presented to Sir Romkrishna Copal 


23. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda Obers. und al. I (comprising the first four Mar>- 
«ialas), Gottingen— Leipzig, 1923. Cf. also Der Rigveda in Austcahl. 2 TOluraes, 
Stuttgart, 1907-09. 

24. Also cf. Oldenberg, Rgveda, TexltrUiscke und exegethche NoUn. 2 %-oluines, 
Berlin, J909-12 ; Die Hyvtnett des Rgveda, Berlin, 1888. 

25. 3 Volumes, Breslau, 1891-1902. A shortened edition ("Klene Ausgabe") 
of this in one volume appeared in 1910. 

26. Harvard Orienial Series, vol. 10, 1906. 

27. Ibid., volumes 20 and 24, 1916. 

28. Vedic Grammar. Strassburg. 1910 ; A Vedic Grammar lot Sludtnis, Oxford, 
1916. 

29. A Vedic Reader for Students, Oxford, ^917, 

30. Strassburg, 1897. 
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Bhmdarkmfi bring home to us the prindplcs he himself followed, and 
wottld Iraye others follow, in translating the hymns of the I?gveda. Hisseaiih- 
ing criticism of YSska and Sayana, in the article just referred to, evidently 
underestimates the aid one receives from these ancient interpreters ; we wish 
he had also recognised the positive side of thdr attempts as much, at least, as 
he has harped upon their mgolive side. But he is no doubt most logical and 
Mpful when he derdares : "The greater part of the hymns of the 5gveda 
being simple and straightforward, a new scientilic translation will have to be 
traditional interpretation. But owing to the isolation 
0 e . gveda as by far the oldest product of Indian literature, it contains 

niaterial which the commentators did not under- 

• I.- ^ ^*^^®n5retation of this material must be based on exhaustive 
itself by a complete collection and comparison 
vrtrah 1 ^ <»ntains, mainly in the spheres of grammar (including syntax), 

I^fessor Macdonell did not live 
alonir out his intention of translating the whole of the Pgveda 

in modem timi ^ regrettable event in the history of V«iic exegesis 

ReiK^&fe, abroad, Edgerton, Konow, Keith. 

DSiner tid 1^’ Willman-Grabowska, WQst. 

of viewDomt*! carrying forward Vedic researches from a variety 

phenomena of the ascertaining the value of various grammatical 

lexical work nf r language^* ; Ndsser®* is attempting to make the 

^r^es with modem Vedic re^ 

cism with thp ^ cad, undaunted and undeterred by adverse criti- 

rre"- wr« r 'heories of Aryan "Fcuer- 

oId-Ind^ATvan 37 ^ j ng on a comparative and eytmoIogicaJ dictionaiy of 
Tri" ahrj Debrunucr is dcvoUug his labours to taking uTthe 

Sr ^1 which, alas, Jacob Wackcmagel, unrivalled 

death on May 21. 193^ “'y rewuitly dropped owing to 


av I’??''' PP- 2-'®- 

32, Ibtd., p. 14_ 

Edsertonbt^mthTSm vilT'tr '“f Published), Philadelphia, 1930-34.- 
continuing it, ance the latt.. • *“ ®’*^®horaticm with Bloomfield and is 

See panicutoiy h« hy.„cs vedieues. Paris 


1930, ^oTieibuch des Kgveda. 2 parts (so far published), Leipzig, 1924 ; 




paraciuarly Dig 4, 

^TKOTuni des Aweslas und dpr Ve,A.^ x . *• xt/^ ; anrrage £«» 

f^*>rjeftung, Ldpzig, 1926) • anrf n- zr- I Die Methade der Artschen 

192 ^_ vat,) , rurd Dre Bmn,ebla„ im Veil, uvd im Aweite. Leiprij. 


des AU-Ittdoitiischen 
in one part, so far published), Heddbexg, 1935. 
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With the close ol this risumi, which perhaps, too short to do justice 
to all the attempts so far made in the field of Vedic mteipretation, and yet 
too long for a lecture of this sort, the question at once arises : what then are 
the principles to be followed at the present day in translation and inter- 
pretation of the ^gv’eda ? My reply would be that a new translation of 
the Rgveda should be scientific, accurate and justified in the light of the 
results of (c) the traditional interpretations, (b) the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, (c) Vedic grammar and syntax, (d) comparative philology, 
and (e) comparative religion. Let me explain and illustrate, as briefly as 
possible. 

The help that the traditiraial interpretations such as those of Yaska, j, 
Sayana and others offer us has been discussed above. In understanding some 
very obscure hymns, such as RV. V, 44, Sayapa’s guidance is most useful. 
Very often he has correctly supplied the missing words or phrases in elliptical 
passages.^* His vast knowledge of the post-Rgvedic literature, his indication 
of the viniyoga or ritualistic application of the ireas, his exposition of some of 
the akkyanas : all these are of inestimable value to a modem student of the 
Veda. It is true that Sayapa himself Is not clear about the meaning of not 
a few stanzas of the I?gveda, that he offers not one or two but sometimes 
seven or eight interpretations, none of which may correctly hit the mark, that 
he has not always informed us about the authorities he is quoting, but to 
tsject him totally for these deficiencies will be utterly foolish and futile on 
the part of the Vedist of today, for it would be refusing the help which might 
not be had from any other source at the moment, or, at least, which would 
otherwise cost us a very long and painful investigation. Nor can we afford 
to neglect the other traditional Vedic literature.** Sometimes we chance upon 
unexpected light from the later texts. Let me give you an example ; the 
word pdfyam occurring in 1, 191, 12b would very much puzzle any one who for 
the first time reads the Rgveda. One cannot ascertain its meaning with the 
help of Sayapa but MS. 3. 17 and TS. V, 4, 4. 2 would supply one with the 


38. Those who have closely followed Celdner’s running commentary in his 
German translation of the Rgveda (see note 23 above), will readily accept this state- 
ment. From the V, VI and VII Mapdalas I have picked up the following passages 
where Sayapa has correctly supplied the misang link; V. 17, Sa; 42, 5b; 77, 2b: VI, 
10. 2a; 15, 19cd; 25. 3c; 49, 12b; &4, 3cd; VII. 42, 2b. 


39. For instance, the foIlo^vlng passages in the sixth Mapdala alone would 
call for comparison with the post-Rgv^ literature ; VI, 2, Id : Raghu. XVIIh 32. 
VI, 3, 2a : Hath. 1 p. 67. 5 ; and Brh. Up. V, 14. 7. VI. 9, 4 : Chand. Up. lU. 13. 
7; and Brh. Up. IV, 3. 9. VI, 5b : VS. 34, 3, 6; and Kenop. I, 1. VI, 11, 3a : Snkh. 
Sr. VIII, 19, 1. VI, 16. 13a : VS. 11, 32; and TS. IV, 1, 3, 2. VI. 16, 18a : Svet. 
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correct clue, namely, that we muat read not pusyam but p&fpam which suits 
perfectly well" to the context and to the sense of the B^edic stanza. 

It is then clear that the modern Vedist must be well-versed in the BiSh- 
mamcal literature. Although it is wrong to seelc for a liturgical purpose be- 
hind every stanza of the Bgveda, it is undeniable that some Vedic verses were 
certainly meant for the sacrificial ritual. The idea of sacrifice goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian, perhaps also to the Indo-European, period. And like his 
Avestan brother, the Bgvedic Aryan also performed sacrifices, though in a 
simpler form, I have already referred to the fact that many of the Bgvedic 
ideas and legends are found elaborated in the later Vedic texts. 

With regard to my assertion that a modem student of the Bgveda must 
also know classical Indian thought, suflice it to say that many of the Bgvedic 
words ^ve kept up their original meanings, also in classical Sanskrit Iltera- 
ture. The early Vedic interpreters of the “ linguistic school” ascribed wrong 
interpretations to words like /imwa. varana. ibho just because they had refused 
to take any note of other Indian OMnmentators or literature. 

importance of a thorough study of Vedic grammar and syntax before 
un e ^ng the translation of the ^gveda is too self-evident to need any 
6 resa «e. Without knowing all the grammaticaJ phenomena and pecuUari- 
iM of the I^gvedic language** one may easily err in explaining, say, nivyasH 
V car or «<fyas2 vdcasa with new speech”, parami vybman for ‘parctni 
vyimam.lriju racm4 for (. ri>can(su, or ifeyd v4ry3u2m in vni, 71. 13 b 
ivtach Is u nom. to ,m»am vi, ( 1 . 5, 2b), a case of 'phrase-inflection.’ But I may 
necessity of mastering the rules of Vedic grammar here any 
emphasised by Prof. Macdonell in lus 
ion paper. I must however inforni you that Macdonell’s two 
they arei no doubt, good 
Study Wfl If ^ ’^‘^‘Tences of Vedic forms, but in point of explanation and 
staiH Gi-ouimozi-k" is far superior, and no Vedist 

Vedic sell 1 ° Without saying that researches of eminent 

LOtiem. Ortcl, Thieme, Ronnow, and 

and Ti n'w'tioncd in this lecture, have to be carefully 

and intelligently made use of. 

lovy^d'L™ ''' o' ■■‘“ei'Mng the part that ComparaUve Philo- 
anT iuter^r” r ™ a modem transIaUon 

Vidhushekharv -Rn o llffreda. Besides Macdonell's article. Professor 
liaUddi^a^tS^^— ^“llenlly in his presiden- 

L “■= Session of the All-India Oriental 

should be taken as m'utu^ Comparative Philology and the naUve tradiUon 
correctives. Here I would only lay stress on the 

a? £: *. V. 

■12; Gottinit'irn''r EinIdtunE. PP. IX'-XXII. 

net) have go far eppeared ; 1896 -1906*^930^ ^ Debnw- 
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importance of knowing the language and the thought of the AvestS, particu- 
larly its oldest portion — the Galh&. The linguistic phenomena, vocabulary, 
phrases, ideas and mythological allusions in both the Vedas and .the Avesta 
are so common that for a proper understandmg of the one, the knowledge of 
the other is almost indispensable. And we must not forget that the earliest 
hymns of the ^tgveda contain some references reminiscent of the Indo-Iranian, 
and even of the Indo-European, period. 

These then, friends, are the broad prindples which, I believe, must be 
followed in preparing a new translation of the I?gveda. A modem critical 
scholar must not be tied down to any one line of interpretation, but he must 
judge each case on its own merits, and receive light illuminating obscure parts 
of the Veda, from whatewr comer it might come. That an up-to-date scienti- 
fic translation of the hymns of the ^gveda, our mosfancient and most sacred 
literary heritage, dhara fidsya in the words of Para^ara ( himself a Rgvedic 
poet), is long overdue will be readily granted ; and if a young person like me. 
makes an attempt to meet this long-standing need.T hope and trust, all will 
sympathize with me and bid the urrdeitakmg god-speed. This is not to sug- 
gest that this translation of mine will be final or a last word in any way : 
there are still many words obscure to me (e.g. hortdhtinh'a in I, 180, 8d ; 
vafape in 1. 187. 8c. ; p6u in V, 2, 2b; adhrij in V, 7, 10 ; vayakimm in V, 
44, 5b; pbviravt in Vf. 49, 7a ; etc), and many passages still unintelligible. 
But I propose to go ahead with the task, praying that God’s grace and your 
good wishes may carry me through. 



INDIAN COSTUME FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE FIRST CENTURY B. C.« 

By 

Dr. MOTI CHANDRA, M.A.. phd., (London). 

Within recent years Indian culture has received wide recognition through- 
out the world, though unhappily the word culture, so far as Indian culture 
IS concerned, has been mainly used to connote the contributions of India in 
the fidd of philt^hic speculations and different religious systems. This 
partiality for Indian phibsophy and religion has proved detrimental to the 
s u y o o er branches of Indian culture. Indian art, one of the most potent 
actors of Indian culture, has received some recognition from the hands of 
e o ars ut evm its appreciation has been considerably marred by hazy, 
ne uous. and mystic writings which strive to give philosophical background 
taowicdge one should dare not look even timidly 
^ ^ irorks of Indian art. But this over-emphasis on philoso- 

pM eonccphtm of artistic otpressions has resulted in art losing its indivi- 

nhiio^ !!• of the jugglery of philosophical temis, Tiis 

^itesophiral int^erpretation denies to Indian art that power of univereal ap- 

^ ^ O' “’0 « which is bom in the people and «- 

pressK fte ^timent, the aspirations, and the life of the people, 
struct rciLc** Question arises whether the metaphysical speculation and ab- 
ture r The ^ sphere of the unknown only constitute Indian cul* 

conceived '''^''cdly in the negative The goal of life as 

''’0 '"ifiitnent of fourfold objects, nameb'. 
rd me "“>'■ overjphasis on the 

goes avainst th ^ ond kama as futile which certainly 

aM a onotent dictum which' lays down that dhmmc, arllu., kBmc 

Lm,“fof ,r ' “"“‘"O'" “sponsible lor the pmper 

heart, and^in' Oh'itKoPhy and religious speculations were dear to the Indian 
Sivrwo*io!t' ,T“ ‘X'tofc tutpressive of finest and most 

the same time thj’i Indians need not yield to anyone, but at 

tuous palaces well l '‘'"od "'o and its material aspects In sump- 

recruited frcim' ti* of servants of both 

Sr^ musiZ. with whom Indians came in contact, 

dreamt-of luxury vlUt"^ amusements and festivities endowed with un. 
fumed and luxurious articles of dress, per- 

phllosophcr these aspects of ' ciVt' rt” P=P«d5 of Indian cultura To a 
but to a man on UiT^cct a mnTwr ^ wdu*-. 

• ' “1 the world and not outside it. 


•Extension Leaurc. dcihxred on Fdmnuy 25. 
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these phases of culture appeal the most These details of culture can also 
animate the dry bones of history. The historian by filling his narrative with 
minute details of the materia! culture of the period can reconstruct the past . 
with greater facility than by merdy chronicling facts. 

For a complete picture of Indian culture, therefore, it is necessary that . 
its matOTal aspects should also be investigated. There is no dearth of mate- 
rial to make such investigation ; Sanscrit, Prakrt, I^i, Apabhraihsa and 
modem vernacular literatures supply details of the material aspects of Indian 
civilization. That information can be checked and supplemented by contem- 
porary sculptures, paintings and other archjeolc^ical finds. I may be allowed 
to strike a word of caution in this connection, that literature should not be 


given undue prominence ; a writer however wrsatile cannot actually create 
the object before your eyes in such a vivid manner as a painter, or sculptor, 
who therefore is more reliable. Literary antiquarianism is good in its own 
way but it should be avoided where more convincing proofs are at hand. 

For the purpose of this paper I have selected the development of Indian 
costume from the earliest times to the first century n. c. The costumes from 
the very beginning have played a very important part in expressing the ad- 
vancement of material culture of the human race. In India with its warm 
climate the articles of clothing in the beginning were quite simple--dholi, 
dupaffa, safa and kamorband completed a man’s equipment ; and a sSji and 
orhni with exuberance of ornaments were sufficient for the women. These 
simple articles of dress were! however, worn iit different ways to give them 
artistic touch. 

It seems that the foreigners wore kutta. ehtghd, jamah and trousers and 
pointed caps in India, though Vedic and Buddhist literature refer to sewn 
garments. The' figures of soldiers and the Saka kings and chamberlams, eto 
draped in these garments are represented in sculpture. The Indians contmu 


to patronise tlieir own national dress. 

The Gupta renaissance gave even to the modes of wearing cost^es a 
touch of irfinement and grace hitherto unknown. The old articles of d^, 
namely dhon and dupattd, with the exception of turban which was suteU- 
tuted by daborate diadems, continued to be used. One mteiesting m 
the history of the costume from the fourth to the seventh the pre- 

valence of sewn garments specially on the bodies of servan s, 
female, dancers and soldiers. Kings and queens, however, go bare bodied. 
The draped figures may possibly indicate the foreign element m ?ndian ^PU- 
laUon as it is known oit authority of Periplus that foreign dancing girls and 


slaves were imported in India. . . , . 

After the seventh century the oostames and ornaments^ dep^rfm^ ^ 
ture and painting assume conventionalised ^ . ^,-Miehment of 

much importance to the histoiy of the costume. With e ts^ 

Delhi Sultanate, however, the Turkish element ag^ ptedommalrf at te 
in the courts of the Sultans ; the teeming millions, however, contmu 
the simple dhoti, and pagfi dupaffa. 
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The Mughals in the sixteenth cwituty brought with them the costumes 
of Turks and Persians, and during the time of Akbar the foundation of Mughal 
costume was laid which was to endure in India for more than three centuries. 
Each period had its own fashion, and the mode of wearing shows that the 
Indians were as much alive to the vagaries of the fashion as any other nation 
in the world. 


1 

The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro and explorations in West- 
ern Sindh have revealed a prehistoric civilisation whidi so far as material 
achievements are concerned stands far above the Indo-Aryan culture. This 
civilization flouridied in the third and perhaps fourth millenia B.C. and is 
entirely free from the vestige of Indo-Aryan influence. In that far remote 
period we find their soaety oi^anised in large cities ; tlie people culthtitcd 
wheat and barely and domesticated various animals including humped zebu, 
uffalo, short-homed bulls, sheep, pig, dog. elephant, etc. For transport they 
wheeled carriages. They woriced in metals. They used weapons such as 
and arrow, spear, axe, dagger and mace for war and chase. Their doraes- 
tic v(»Kla were made of earth turned on wheel, and often painted with bcauti- 
u esigns. To decorate themselves the rich used ornaments made of precious 
^ ® copper, sometimes overlaid with goJd, of faience, ivory, camelian 
and other stones i while the poor were satisfied with the ornaments made of 
cri^ or shell. They also knew the use pf wriling. In every way their 
civilization was highly developed. 

of numerous spindle whorls from the houses of Mohenjodaro 
^ proved that spinning was practised by the rich and poor 
w textiles wool was used ;■* and for lighter ones cotton. A 

latter were found out sticking to the side of a silver vase. 
^ examination it was found out that the Cotton used resembled 
nn of the present day Indian cotton.* Marshall remarking 

cstJrnf nf _ This discovery which is one of the most inter- 

idea ih-^f made at Mohenjodaro, disposes finally of the 

♦<> Babylonians as Sindku and 
=* of “'■= «>tton-tr« mt a tn.c 

wime that ^t^ cotton cloth at Mohenjodaro it is fair to as- 

The Uresis is not, 

The tstd '’n. Tt'd' disposal is very scanty, 

he wcarine a Irtn» eK V ^ a male figure are represented to 

the riuht i as to^l^''l’'^‘5 shoulder and under 

was ample enough to cosss'th 

to coyer the scaled figu re down to its feet.- Another seated 

2. /wifp’a"*"’'"'''''"’ f™'" CirifiM/iro, Vol. I., pp, 32J3, 

3. Jbld^ p. 33_ 
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human figure of limestone excavated by Macfcay wears a kilt-like garinent. 

“ A somewhat indefinite oblique line just below the left shoulder ^s perhaps 
intended to represent a vest or shawl ; but, if So, the garment would have 
been worn o\’er the right shoulder ; whereas in the great majority of archaic 
figures a garment of thid description passes over the left shoulder and leaves 
the right shoulder bare.” ^ 

It is difficult to say whether any tunic or loin-cloth was worn under the . 
shawl. The male figures are invariably represented nude save for their head- 
dress and ornaments, while the heroes and deities represented on the amulets 
wear only a thin band round the loins.* One of the statues is, however, dress- 
ed in long shirt secured round the waist by a running cord.> A mutilated 
human figure in seated posture wears a kilt, the upper.edge of which is indi- 
cated in front.< 

A human figure depicted on a potsherd discovered at Harappa might be 
wearing breeches or, alternatively, a dose-clinging dhoft^ TTie hair when ar- 
ranged in short locks at the back was kept tidy by a woven fillet (PI. I, fig. 1 ) .® 

The costume of women represented by the figurines is also quite single. 
With the exception of jewdlery these figures are nude to the waist. The skirt 
or sujx terminates well above the knees (PI. I fig. 2). A very similar skirt is 
worn by the female figures on the amulet though it appears to be considerably 
shorter in front than behind.^ The skirt is always fastened round the waist 
with a girdle which in some cases appears to have been made of the strings of 
beads, while in other place would appear as bands of woven material secured 
in front by a fastener or brooch. At one place, as remarked by Mackay, a 
girdle of a mutilated figure is fastened in front by a very elaborate bow of 
some woven stuff. On other figures the ddrt bears bosses of unknowri mate- 
rial.® One figure is depicted wearing a doak,® which conceals the arms and 
shows the breasts ; it does not extend below the hem of the skirt and, as sug- 
gested by Mackay, was probably worn as extra protection to the body.'" 

It is not known what kind of material was employed in making the fan- 
shaped head-dress (PI. I, fig. 2)' worn both by men and women, though, as 
Mackay suggests, it might have been stiffened cotton cloth supported on a 


1. Mackay, Fujlher Excavatims at Mohen'jodtno, Vol. I, p. 257 ; PI. CV. Nos. 
60 and 61, Vol. II. Compare witH the dress of iSihu at Sahdji. fig. 58. 

2. Madcay, Indus Valley Civilitafim, p. 103. 

4. Mackay. Fuither excavaliom at Mohenja-dmo, Vol. I, p. 257, PI. LXXI, 
N<». 30-32, Vol. II. 

5. Mackay, Indus Valley Civilization, p. 103. 

6. Also see PI. XCIX, 5 , 6, 8 and 9 ; Moherno-daro and the Indus Valley Civt- 
lUalhn. Vol. III. 

7. Mackay, Indus Valley Ck'iJizaiian, p. 100. 


9. Ivfedca^ Further Excavations at Mohenjodoro. Vol II. PI LXXV, 

10. Mackay. Indus Valley Civilitatum. P- 101- 
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framework.1 “When worn alone (without pannier-like projection) the fan-like 
head-dresses arc often ornamented. There are sometimes round medallions at 
the sides, and frequently there are what may be strings of beads and c«»ie-like 
oraainents.3 In some cases the head-dress appears to rise direct from the head; 
in others it forms a part of the coif that falls down at the back of the head 
where the head-dress is held in place by a band around the forehead.-* The 
pannier-like addition to the head-dress seems to be confined to the figures of 
the Mother Goddess.® A band round the forehead apparently of some woven 
material served to support them. In these panniers the soot-like stains have 
1^/ound, which prove that lamps were burnt in them. In the medieval 
times the images of Lakjjml holding lamps in hands and also on the head 
are common, and Mohenjodaro figures prove that the images of DIpa Lak§nii 
IS of preiiistoric origin. 


“^sual head-dress is reproduced in Plate LXXV. figures 15. 16 
o ackay s Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro.’ Besides fan-like shape 
and are>endages there is curious stool-like object penned' upon the fan. This 
may be some decoration or representation of stool for carrying the 
o deities as in modem India in religious processions. The figures 
wearing turbans are quite unusual.* 

sometimes represented round the necks of some male 
raiiv tft ’/vr, ^ ^ woven stuff, for it hangs loosely and gene- 

ends hv hfv^h ^ which is fastened close to the 

sien of sftm fful was double.® Mackay suggests this scarf to be the 

sign of sorne office or some particular sect® 

was ^ loose-fitting cap with a long point, which 

but in th^ * ^ similar cap was worn by men, 

top 0^ the head. 

^'here it is secured by a fillet.^ or terminates in a coiI.» 


at the sam^hTp imoertain appear in India and western Asia 

Indo-lTanian sei raiation may date to about 2500 B.C. 

1- hladcav. Jbij n im » r t_ 

to be seen at Sanchi. ’ See fig 5o” arranged in this shape is also 

32, LkCTl''St' Mchmja-dmt, Vol. I. p. 251. Pis. LXXV, 

I' 17 

3. 4 and ^xcavatkfns at Mohenjodaro, Vol. I, p. 260; Pis, LXXIII, 

6. Ibid., PI. LXXVI, 16. 

7. Mackay, Ibid.. LXXVI 22 

8. [bid.. PI LXXVI, 15 ’ ■ 

9. Mackay. Ibid. VoL I n oco 

12. Jbtd., PI. xciv’ 4. 
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The Aryans seem to have entered India between 2000 and 1400 b.c., through 
AfghSnisQn and Hindukush making Ihdr home first in the upper Indus valley 
and then expanding and settling in the upper Ganges valley and gradually 
■ reaching the sea and the Vindhyas and penetrating to the Deccan and far 
South, 

As regards arts and crafts, Vedic Aryans were proficient in carpentry, 
building houses and racing chariots ; they oMild make vessels of eyes and used 
gold and jewellery. They knew how to weave fine cloth, knew sewing and 
tanning and made pottery.* 

The wool was obtained from sheep (ovi) for spinning and weaving, and 
hence uTtjavati^ is used to denote sheep and ovika sheep’s wool.* The Indus 
valley region was called suvasa ur^vaii ‘ woolly,’ and it produced fine cotton . 
stuff.* Gandhara ewes were famous for their wool.* The regions through 
which ParusijI (Ravi) flowed also produced dyed or bleached woollen stuffs 
(Sundhyavak),^ Pu§an, is said to weave raiment from the wool of sheep.® 

Kambala'' together with sdmulya^ formed part of the ordinary domestic 
outfit of men and women. In the opinion of Dr. Sarkar* the sanmlya may 
also indicate a light quilt padded with cotton wool. He also suggests that the 
modem word shamld used for a kind of narrow shawl for turban or kamara- 
band which is derived from the Arabic thamildt, to include, should really be 
derived from the ancient word Sdmulya or SSmSila, though, this explanation 
seems to be a little far-fetched. Prof. Pryxluski, however, takes kambata. 
• (blanket) and simbaU and simbala (silk-cotton tree), in Pall, and idlmon and 
SSlmaia in Sanskrit as Austric loan words to the Indo-Aryan.“ 

' 'The animal sldns were also used as articles of clothing. The gods, mums, 
aborgines and vratyas used skin clothing. The Mamts dressed in deer-stos 
are mentioned.** Gods alarm the enemies with coats and shields of such skins 
{hoririasya yinena**). Munis wear brown and tanned skins {pisanga nu^ ). 
The vratya chiefs and their ' followers who wear twofold {dvisamkit^) 
skins, one black and the other white (.kiftfo-vahk^a) so as to foon furhned 


I indebted to Dr. Saikar’s Some 


• For information about Vedic costume,^ I i 
Aspects ol the earliest Social History o! India. 

1. R. V. VIII. 67, 3. 

2. Bjhada. Vpa. II. 3, 6. - • 

3. R, V. X. 75, 8. 

4. Ibid.. I. 126, 7. 

5. Ibid.. IV. 22, 2 ; V. 52, 9. 

6. Ib., X. 26. 6. ■ % 

7. A. V. XIV. 2 ; 66, 67. 

1 : ./ 

P- ^9. fn. 6. . « u. c fl 

10. Pre-Aryan and Dravidiam in India, ed. Bagchi, pp. . . 

11. R. V. I. 166. 10. 

12. A. V. V. 21, 7. 

. ■ 13. Ib., X. 136. 2. 
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skin wraps, '-and the aboriginal tribes wore k^ttis and dtirsa at dances^ and 
also used ajtnas.^ ‘ ' . ■ 

The skins of the black antelopes were commonly worn and used in tradi- 
tional rituals* ; goat*fikin was also used.® The trade of the furriers is also 
mentioned.® 

Several other varieties of cloth arc also mentioned, but there is some 
doubt about the materials from which they were manufactured. 

Bara^.'’ It may be a sort of cloth manufactured from the fibres of the 
baras tree (a red-floweri rhododendron) growing in the north-western and 
sub-Himalayan regions as suggested by Sarkar.® 

DuHa. Denoting some kind of cloth mentioned in the A.V.® Buddhist 
hterature also mentions dussa as a variety of woollen cloth. The modern 
d/mssfl, a sort of woollen doth maruifactured in the Panjab, seems to be the 
modem representative of the anciait dur&a. 

AjflMwa'* and saffron-coloured k^ouma garments (kausumbha 
partdhana^^) are mentioned. Dr. Sarkar translates as a variety of 

silk" though in later literature it is used for linen. 

Pandva was worn by the kings at the sacrifices.'® Dr. Sarkar suggests it 
to be an unbleached or dyed cotton or sUken stuff'* It is difficult to say, 
O’^er, a ut the nature of the material from which patfivc was manufac- 
pafidva indicate the place of origin of such cloth, as Ptolemy'® 
refere to the country between the Jhelum and Ravi as Pajjdya?'* It could 
Kingdom as it is not mentioned in the 

explained as modem lasar or rough silk of BihJir by Sarkar,'® 
oug how he has reached this conclusion I am unable to say. The exact 


1 . 


Panea. Btu. XVII. 1-15 
■i. A. V. Vlir. 6 , 11. 

3. Ibid., IV, 7, 6 . 

4- V. V. 21, 7 ; VI. 1, 185. 

I vITa St XXV ^ 

. BrSh. III. 2, 13 1 

a ■* '• »'«■ xvm. 9 , 6 . 

. ;?■ m- 6, 7 : T<Hia. Sm. vi. i i 3 

11. Sankha, Ara. XI. 4 . ’ ' ' 

12. Sarkar, loc. cit.. p. 60. 

13. Sala. Bt3. V. 3, 5, 21 ; 

14. Sarkar, he. cit., p. 59 
15 Ptolemy, VII. 1 . 89. ’ 

PP. * 511 - 12 ” "lisaisuon Me The c,nh, Beclrfa anj tiuHa. W, W. Tnm, 

Bri I, 3, 7!''i V It ® ■*. ^ 

on it were called tiipani m,'yaiani>. '• pntteins 

18. Sarkar, loc, cit., pp. 60 . fn’ 5 . ; 


; Maitra. Save. IV. 4. 3. 
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nature of. the material employed is, however, uncertaia' The commentators 
on the KStyayana Srauta Sutra and the 5atapatha Brahmaija' suggest it to 
be a linen garment, or one thrice soaked in ghee or one 'made of the tTpa 
plant. Goldstuckcr and Eggcling are inclined to translate the word as silken 
garment. 

The work of weaving was entrusted to the womenfolk.’ A mctaplior in 
the A.V. personifies night and day as two sisters weaving the wd? of the year, 
the nights as serving the \varp and the days as woof.® There are female 
W’eavers vayitris* and nrts® ; the latter is connected by Sarkar with the Tamil 
siloi, cloth, also according to him in Eastern Vernaculars, siri, silt. siUti, sita 
etc. mean woven stuff.® The T5mil saugai meaning embroidered fringe is 
probably connected with the Vernacular s^t. 

Technical terms connected with weaving : 

Olu, ' wool ’ tantu,* ‘ yam ’ ; tantra,^ ' warp ' or ‘ loom ’ ; vcman.‘* 

' loom ’ ; practnaiarta^^ * forward stretched web ‘ weaver ’ ; mayukha, 

' peg ’ lead weight or shuttle.” 

The most usual word in the Bg-Veda” and later for gannent is rasas. 
The words vasatta'* and vaslra^* repress the same meaning. The Vedic Indians 
bad taste for beautiful garments. Thus the epithet suvasane''^ denotes ‘splen- 
did garment ’ and is also used adjecUvely,'* ‘ clothing wdl.’ Suvasas, ‘ well- 
dressed/ is a common adjective.*® The term surabhfi'^ denotes that the clothes 
wre well-fitting. 

There must has-e been the fashioners of the garments in the Vedic age. 
The god Pusan is called a ‘ weaver of garments ’ (vase vaya)*^ because of his 
connection with the fashioning of form. The garments worn in the Vedic 
age were often embroidered and the Maruls are described as wearing mantles 


1. Vedic Index, I, p. 308, fn. 3. 

2. A.V. X. 7. A2 ; XIV. 2. 51. 

3. A.V. X. 7, 42. 

4. raHea. Bra, I, 8, 9 ; Sala. Bta. HI. 1, 2, 13 fl. 

5. R.V. X. 71, 9. 

6. Sarkar, loe. eit., p. 61, fn. 9. 

7. R.V. VI, 9. 2, 3 ; XIV. 2. 51 ; Taitii. Sam. VI. 1, 1, 4, 

8. A.V. XIV. 2, 51 ; Sala. Bra. III. 1. 2. 18. 

9. R.V. X. 71, 9. 

10. Vdjasa. Sam. XIX. 83. 

11. Tailli. Sam. VI. 1, 1, 4. 

12. i?.V. X. 26. 6. 

13. Vaja. Sam. XIX. 80. 83. . 

14. R.V. I. 34. 1 ; 115, 4 ; VIII. 3, 24. 

15. i?.V. I. 95. 7. 

16- R.V. I. 26. 1. 

17. R.V. VI. 51, 4. 

18. R.V. IX. 97, 50. , 

19. i?.r. I. 124, 7 ; III. 8. 4. 

20. R.V. VI. 29. 3. 

21. R.V. X. 26, 6. 
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adorned with gold» atkm). Tho cloth had borders and 'fringes! 

The word sic^ is a’geheral term for embradered border or fringe. Two length* 
wise and two breadthwise borders are also’indicated.a Awkah, ‘brilli^ts’* 
were probably patterns. Dr. Sarkar suggests the word a^ckah to have been 
probably derived from the Tamil csukatfi, 'ornamented border of cloths.'® 
For the ritual purposes unbleached cloth* was used, otherwise white cloth was 
worn* {svilyaiicaff) . Dyed cloth resplendent with gold was used by gay 
woman typified by U§as.* The vratya householders, however, preferred dark 
blue cloth and borders.* 

The Vedic Indian seems to have worn three garments : an under-garment ‘ 
a garment (ua5«s), and an over-garment {adhiv^a)^^ which was 
presumably a m^tle— the dupafta or chador of modem times. This accords 
with the d^ription of sacrificial garments given in the Satapatha Brah.^® 

The mvi and pandhdna^^ probably consisted of simple apron worn by 
the men and women alike. The tiivi has been explained by Sarkar as wider 
border of the cloth.®* He also gives the origin of the word liivi from the Tamil 
wor «€u, to weav^®® From the ntvi hang the praghdta, the loose and long 
unwo^ nnp with tassels ; the other end wa^ plainer and decorated with 
^ L shorter fringe. The vdtapdnd^'^ is explained by Sarkar as 
protecting the cloth against wind** which keeps the web 
togetMr from becoming threadbare by fluttering in the wind, 
tied 1 * Th ^ clothes is not indicated. The y&os were, ho\vever, 

fa*hirtn .*« ° shows that cadi individual followed his or her own 

waist-knots^^”^^ ^ loin-doth in claborte pleats and artistic 

f:am^r whi!^ women was covered by another 

garment which was either a wrapper upavo^ana, poryc^akarta. or adhivasa. 


R V. V. 55. 6. 

Afte. Br5. VII. 32; S<ita. Bra. IV. 2. 2, 11 
Sarkar, he. cit., p. 63, 

Sata. Bra. HI. 1, 2, 13. 

^rkar, he. cit., p. 63, fn. 12. 

Sata. Bra. HI, 1 , 2, 13. 


7. .ff.V. VII. 33. 1. ’ 

_ 8. J?.V. I. 92, 4 ; X. 1, 6. 

PaHea. £tS. XVII, 34-16 

A.K VIII. 2. 16; XII. 2.5a * ' 

Ry. I. 140. 0 ; X. 5. 4, 

Sata. Bra. V. 3, 5. 20. 

A.K Vlir. 2. 16 ; Brhada. Up. VI. 1, la 
Sarkar. ioc. cif., p. ^ 
tfcW., fa 6. 

rwifi. Sam, I. 8, 1 , 1 . • 

19. A.V. XIV. 2. 70 ‘ 
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nr a jacket, bodice or cloak-like pratidki/drapi or atka. Vpavasana was either 
in the form of a^siarf as -in the case of a bride,* or like utluriya as in the 
case of the cloth of Mudgalani that fluttered in the air.® Pcryatiahana is 
explained by Sarkar as a long and ample scarf of light texture.® ‘Adhivasa 
was an overgarment worn by the princes.* The pratidki was a breast-cover® 
of a bride made of one or two strips of cloth drawn across or crosswise on the 
bust and tied at the back. 

Besides these some sewm garments arc also mentioned. The word etka 
• in the sense of a garment occurs in the Bg-Veda and is translated by Roth, 
Ludwig, Grassmann, Zimmer and others as a garment in several passages.® 
The atka was confined to men and was a long* and, covering fully,® close- 
fitting® cloak, bright,*® beautiful (cr/Mwa)** and interwoven or embroider- 
ed with gold thread.*® In the later Sanskrit literature the word atka disap;- 
pears. In the Har§acarita, however, a word catfdataka occurs, and which has 
been translated by Cowell as a petticoSt.” The compound is made 

of the words and dlaka', the latter seems to be the form of the Vcdic 
atka. The modem word ackan used few long flowing coat also seems to be 
derived from aika. 

i*The peSas was gold embroidered cloth** with artistic and intricate designs.*® 
When the N|tu appears in the peSamP* it may mean a pleated skirt The 
making of such a garment was a regular occupation of women as is indicated 
by the word peiakdri, the female embroiderer figuring in the list of the victims 
in the Yajurveda.** The antiquity of the word peshwSi used for the em- 
broidered skirt of female dancers at the time of their performance is thus 
established. 

The drapi seems to have been' a close-fitting*® gold embroidered'® vest*® 

1. A.V. XIV, 2, 49. 

2. X. 102, 2. 

3. Sarkar, toe. cit., p. 66. 

4. Sato. Bt3. V. 4, 4, 3. 

■ 5. A.V. XIV. 1, 7. ■ 

■ ^ 6. R. V. I. 95. 7 ; IV. 18, 5. 

• • 7. R.V. II. 35, 14. • • ■ 

8. R.V. V. 74, 5. 

’ 9. R.V. VI. 29, 3. ' . ' 

10. Ibid. . 

' 11. R.V. IX. 107, 13. 

12. Hinmyatr vyulavi. R.V. I. 122, 2 ; V. 55, 6. 

13. Cowell, Harsacarita, p. 261. 

14. R.V. IV. 36. 7. 

15. R.V. n. 3. 6. - ■ 

‘16. R.V. I, 92, 4-5. " _ ' ^ ' 

‘ 17. Vaja. Sam. XXX, 9 ; Tailli. Bta. III. 4. 5, I. . 

18. R.V', I. 166. 10. ' . ' ’ 

19. R.V. I. 25. 13. ' • 

20. A.V. XIII. 3. 1. 
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w&rn by men* and women* of social standing. 

The word ufnija is' not used for tuiban in the ancient Vedic literature, 
'though it has been used In AlJimie Veda’ and the Pancavimia Btahmatef 
in connecUon with the viaiyas. In the Yajur Veda and the Brahmama’ 
the word is used in connection with the viatyas and lijas. The latter used 
to wear turban at the time of 'TOjapeya* and the Rajasuya' ceremonies. 
IndinijI also wore turban* as a token of her status as queen. The mvVa of the 
vratyas tras white as day, was perhaps made of cotton," and according to the 
sfifrMW tied with a tilt and cross windings. The king tied his turban at the 
sacri ices in the manner in which the ends were gathered together and tucked 
away in front so as to cover them up.n Ordinarily it seems that the princes 
VS ore turbans with hanging ends. 


u mentioned in the early Sarhhitas. Valminapada^^ pro- 
bably refers to heavy footguards used in the battlefield, as Sarkar 

relcrs.** is used to denote somewhat clumsy foot-fasteners used by the soldiers. 
UpOToh Hist occurs in the Yajurveda Saikkild,” Athawa Veda" and the 

ntual sandals were made of antelope or hoar-skin >• 


tit- 

642-320 D.C. may be said to be the beginning of his- 
clude the t^yhasliEs ruling over Magadha in- 

a Nandas (c^ 413-322' B.C.), 

Sttm New RSjagiha and AJut- 

c^teniPoraries ol Mahavira and Buddha. For the 
BrahnviTiKt IT ^^’7 Period later Vedic literature including some 

tha'f^rm ?“'ras are important and on the later phase of 

m" '^'“S’aPitaka throw a flood of light. 

itcrature shows that there was all-round progress in tire 

• h By. IX. 100, 9. 

’ 2. A.V. V. 7, 10. 

3. XV. 2. 1. . 

• 4. XVIILI. 14. , 

5. . Aitareyn Bra. VI. 1 ; Saig. Bra III 3 2 *1 

6. Sala, Bra. V. 3, 5. 23. * 

7. ^foitTS. Sam. IV. 4 3 

8. &ata. Bra. V. 3. 5, 23, • 

. 9. Sarkar, L>e. eii.. p. eg. 
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culture of the Aryans In the metals tin, lead and silver as well as 
varieties of ayas usually regarded as copper and iron known Cotton, 
silk, Imen and v,T3oIIen garments often embroidered, storeyed buildings, huts, 
bricks, plates, cups, spoons of gold and silver, furniture including bedstead, 
thrones, mirrors, jewellery, omaments, etc were in use. 

The Jatakas show that the craftsn^ were organ]<^ m eighteen guilds 
including the woodworkers, the smiths, the painters, and the rest expert m 
\arious crafts. The works of weaver or embroiderer {pesakdrasippa) as well 
as of nalckora 'the basket maker’*, because these professions were in the 
hands of the aborigines, were considered as low professions and both weavers 
and basket makers were relegated to the class of despised castes In the 
Bhimasena Jalaka* the Briihmaija archer calls the work of a weaver 
{lantutaya) a miserable low work (Idmakokomma). In the SuttavibhaAga* 
al«o the professions of the basket maker, the potter, the weaver, the cobbler 
and the barber (hinam noma uppam naiakara sippam ktimbhakorasippam 
pesakara stppam eommakorasippam nahdptta stppom) are mentioned as low 

In the Mahajanaka Jataka cotton, silk, linen and kofumbara cloths are 
described * Spinning and weaving seem (o have been fairly common m the 
period of the JTilakas Thus according to the Tupdila JStaka there were 
cottai fields* in the neighbourhood of Benares Women looked after the pro- 
per upkeep of such fields and were known as “keeper of the cottonfield ' 
{kappasoTokkhika) as mentioned m the Mahajanaka Jataka.* Some technical ^ 
terms as regards spinning and carding arc al«o mentioned. The woman in a 
story spun (kanlitvd) fine thread {SukhumasuUafti) and made a ball (gulam) 
of It * Bow for carding cotton is also mentioned (koppdsapothatadlumukam) * 

In the time of Buddha cotton produced at Benares was used m the manu 
facture of doth Buddhist literature is full of references to the cloth of 
KaSj {Kdsi kuflama),^ it was at places termed as kasiyant^'* The doth of 
Benares was so famous that the commentator of the MabapannibbSua Sutta** 
conimenting on the term vfhita kapposa (calendered doth , modem Hindi— 
kundikiyahua) with which the mortal remains of a world ruler were covered, 
calls it the cloth of Benares {Kdstkavattha), which on acccunt of the fineness 
of Its structure did not absorb oil >* This fineness of the stnicture of Benares 


1 Tokkanya Jataka IV 251 

2 Jataka, I 356 

3 Pactlttya II, 2, 1 

4 Jataka VI 47, Kadaham kappSsakaseyyttm khomakolumbaram ea 

5 Kappaiakketia JStaka III 286 

6 VI p 336 

7 VI p 336 

8 VI p 41 

9 Jatakas Vol VI p 47 
10 Jatakas VI p 500 

n V 26 

12 Further reference to Benares doth K&,tkaiallham Jatakas I 335,if«t- 
kam VI 151 , Kasikasuet valtkam VI J44, 145, 154 
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'cloth {yatQT^aseyyaka) is also given in the Majjhima NikayaJ The com* 
mentator praises the cloth of Benares because in Benares according to him 
fine cotton was produced ; the women spanners and the weavers were clever, 
and the water (for bleaching) was also soft. Both obverse and reverse sides 
of the cloth of Benares were soft and smooth. Silk was also produced at 
Benares.® And it is possible that Bihar and Benares produced sUk goods in 
those days as today. The Buddha had permitted the use of kauseya-pTavara^ 
or silken chSdar to the bhikkhus. 

Linen ik$au7na) was also common and ordained as one of the cloths for 
making (iv<tra of the bhikkhus.* It is also mentioned in the Mah^vagga’ 
that the blankets were made from k$ouma and wool. Five hundred blankets 
of this material were presented by; the King of KBS to JIvaka Kumarabhrtya 
who in his turn presented them to the Buddha. 

Kofumbara was also a variety of cloth, the nature of which has not been 
explained. It is, however, possible that it might have been some woollen or 
barken or cotton stuff manufactured in the country of Audumbaras, the word 
odumboTo and kotumbara being synonymous according to Piyzluski.® 

For woollen stuff the word kambeUa has been used in the Buddhist litera- 
^ Jatakas® the scarlet pcvduhambda of GandhBra is praised 
yndagopakavcffffSbka CondkarS pajfdukambala) . The country of Sivi was 
amous for its shawls and the Siveyyaka dussa is praised in the MahBvagga.® 
It IS also mentioned in the Sivi Jataka®« where the King of Kosala is said to 
have prated one Dasabala with a cloth piece from Sivi costing hundred 
motua^ pieces of money (satasakassazga-hanakam siveyyakovoitkam). The 
the modem Hindi and PanjBbI as dhussa, which 
a^rticular type of woollen chador. Another variety of doth which 
^ 4 . nianufactured from wool was known as vdhUika'^^ which 

Am Ajatalatru to Prasenajit, who in his turn offered it as present to 

a. s doth measured sixteen hands in length and eight in width, 
use of namtaka (H. namda)« ‘ felt ' and kojava, ' fluffy blanket ’ being 
luxurious woollen goods, was forbidden to the bkikkhurns.-^^ 

1. II. 3. 7. 

2. Jatakas. Trans. VI, p. 77. 

3. MaJiavagga. VIII. 3, 35 

4. Ibid., VIII, 3^ 3. 

5- Ibid.. V3I1. 2. 

8. Jatakas. Vol. VI, p.’ 500. 

The seat of the'mublVr situated in Southern PanjSb. 

10. /tariff 4'or shortot. , 

11. Majjhima ATirava 11 4 a 'r».« i^i. 

in Vahita countrv w.-hirt, doth seems to have been manufactured 

the Sutlej and rivcis. ”” =nocnt time belw'ecn the Indus on the west and 
32. CwITa. X 10. 4. ’ ’ , * 

13. MahSvagga, VIII, 1, 3G. 
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Besides these varieties, doth made from hemp (sc?ta; Hindi, iOn)' 
and bhaga were also produced. I am informed by Prof. Jayachandra that 
• a doth from the fibre of bhhg-trte is stfll produced in the Kumaon district 
of U. P. and is known as bha&^la. Skin (ajirid) as material for dothing is 
mentioned in the Jatakas.® It seems that in. those days the skins of Ikm, 
tiger, leopard, cow and deer were used for dothing asi well as for bedshed, 
eta’ In the Madhyade^ (United Produces and Bihar) the skins of eragu, 
inoragu, and cats {majjam), and in the Dak^itfopalha the skins of rams, 
goats and deed served as coverlets,* and even in the ca se of the bhikkkus for 
whom no kind of skin dothing or bedding was allowed a concessim was made 
in these countries. 

The above mentioned varieties of doth were ordained by the Buddha 
for the use of the bhikkhus as well, but there are other varieti^ which thou^ ■ 
used by certain people in that time were forbidden to the clergy. In this 
category come doth from kusa grass (kusa dra),^ bark (balkala), wood 
(pkdaka), human hair (kesa-kambala, bSla-kambala), the feathers of an owl 
as clothing, the strips of deer*skin (ajmak$ip) and cloth made from fibrous 
stalks of mandora. 

Patterned and coloured gannenls were also prohibited to the bhikkkus. 
The dyed garments prohibited to the bhikkhus and therefore in fashion ameng 
the laymen were dyed in indigo, yellow, crimson, majenta, black and turmeric 
(Addi).« The use of doth with cut borders (Hindi : kallkhion), long borders, ' 
er^roidered borders, the borders in the shape of serpent’s hood (dcccpratad 
wift palmette? ) befitting the laymen were prohibited. The'use of kcncuka 
or tunic was also prohibited.^ 

The dress of the bhikkhus and bhikkhunU was the same. It consisted of 
three garments, all of which weit; dyed ydlow ; the first was sanghaft or 
double waist-doth ; the second (tnlarvdsaka or upper garment arid the third 
utlarasoiga or mantle.* Besides these garments a sheet for sitting {prtyada- 
rcjw), a kajdukn-pTolkdiddaria, measuring four span long and two broad,® 
or kofntta when suffering from itdies ; varsikasatika, or a spare loin-cloth 
measuring lengthwise six spans and breadthwise 2J spans from Buddhas 
-hand,^" for the rainy weather” were also allowed. 

The bhikkiaotts also seem to have been allowed the use of katcuka 


1. Ibid., VIII. 3. 1. 

2. Vol. VI, 500. 

3. Mahavagga. V. 10, 5, 7. 

4. Ibid., V. 13, 6. 

5. Mahavagga. VIII. 28, 2-3. 

G. Ibid., Vin. 29. 1 . 

7. Ibid. 

a. Ibid.. VIII. 13, 4-5. 

Shikkhup^mwkkha. V. 39, 90; MehucaggP. VlII. 17, 2. 

10. Ibid.:v. 39. 91 ; Mahaiagga. VIII. I8. 1. 

11. Mahavagga, VIII. 5, 6. 
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Besides these varieties, cloth made from hemp (sana; Hindi, sofj)' 
and bhaga were also produced. I am Informed by Prof. Jayachandra that 
a cloth from the fibre of J/icn-tree is still produced in the Kumaon district 
of U. P. and is known as bhai^ta. Skin (.ajirid) as material for clothing is 
mentioned in the Jatakas^ It seems that in those days the skins of lion, 
tiger, leopard, cow and deer were used for clothing as well as for bedsheet, 
etc.* In the Madhyade^ (United Provinces and Bihar) the sidns of eragu, 
moragu, and cats (majjam), and in the Dak^ittapalha the skins of rams, 
goats and deed served as coverlets,* and even in the case of the bkikkhus for 
whom no kmd of skin dothing or bedding was allowed a concession was made 
in these countries 

The above mentioned varieties of doth were ordained by the Buddha 
for the use of the bhtkklius as well, but there are other varidies whidi though ’ 
used by certain people in that time were forbidden to the clergy. In this 
category come doth from kusa grass (kusc cim),® bark {balkala), wood 
(phdaka), human hair {kesa-kambala, bSla-kombala), the feathers of an owl 
as dotjung, the stnps of deer*skin (ajinakpp) and cloth made from fibrous 
stalks of mondara. 

Patterned and coloured garments were also prohibited to the bhtkkhus. 
The dyed garments prohibited to the bhtkkhus and therefore in fashion among 
the laymen were dyed in indigo, yellow, cnmscn, majenta, black and turmeric 
The use of doth with cut bordem (Hindi : hatilAiaA), long borders, ^ 
embroidered borders, the borders in the shape of serpent's hood (decorated 
with palmette? ) befitting the laymen were prohibited. The'use of koncuka 
or tunic was also prohibited.’ 

Tile dress of the bhtkkhus and bhikkhums was the same. It consisted of 
three garments, all of which were dyed yellow ; the first was satighali or 
double waist-doth ; the second anlarvasaka or upper garment and the third 
uttarSsaiiga or mantle.* Beddes these garments a sheet for dtting (prtycsta- 
fona), a kanduka-praiKcIiddaia, measuring four span long and two broad.® 
or kofnna when suffering from itches; t'drsikasaltka, or a spare loin-doth 
measuring lengthwise six spans and breadthwise 2} spans from Buddhas 
hand,’® for the rainy weather” were also allowed. 

The bhikkhotts also seem to have been allowed the use of kaflcuka 


1. Ibtd, VIII 3. 1. 

2. VoL VI, 500. 

3. Mahavagga, V. 10, 5, 7. 

4. Ibid, V. 13, 6. 

5. Mahdiagga. VIII 28. 2 3 

6. Ibid, VIII. 29, 1. 

7. Ibid, 

8 Ibid, VIII, 13, 4.5. 

9 BhikkkupatimokkJia. V. 39, 90; MaMiagga, VIII. 17, 2 

10. Ibid., V. 39. 91 ; Mahaiaggo, VIII, 18. 1. 

11. Mahavagga, VIII, 5, 6. 
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(bodice) because at one place it is mentioned^ that tiK bhikkhuni ,v}ho went 
to a village without bodice had to perform prcyascitta. 

The bhikkhus were also allowed the use of ayoga-paftia (a piece of cloth 
passed round both 1^ and tied at the back). The use of loom itemtaka) 
with shuttles (vemaka), strings ivafta), ti<&ets isalakd) was also permitted.* 
Kamarbands {kay^andha) of two varieties, i.e., ordinary and intricately woven 
pottis. were allowed.^ To safeguard the borders and edges of the kamarband 
the edges were turned back and sewn ; this particular mode of sewing is call- 
ed ^ohkako, and also the edges were sewn, the stitches forming rhombus pattern 
called gurjMka* The clasp (wfftc) was also allowed in the kamarband. It was 
made of bone, conch-shell and thread or yarn ; the clasps made of silver and 
gold were strictly prohibited.® The use of button igat^thi, ghut^dt) and fastener 
(pdsaka, H. tnuddhi) was also allowed. The buttons were to be made from 
bone, conch-shell and yam but never from gold or silver. Sepwrate pieces 
of doth were stitched to the garment on which buttons and fasteners were 
attached.® 

Various technical terms and iinplem«its employed in sewing are also 
given. Thus the bhikkhus who sewed their garments with the quills obtained 
from the feathers of hen and bamboo needles were allowed the use of needles 
(stZd) which were kept in a holder (sild ncUkS) coated with wax.* The 
primitive arrangement for sewing the garment was to stretch the cloth by 
fixing its ends with nails. The Buddha, hov^ever, allowed the use of fraiw, 
etc, which in all probability were used by laymen. The wooden frame with 
its string fasteners was known as kathina, this was spread on a cushion of 
straws on even ground to avoid its contact with dust. The frame with its 
upright (Jttrido kathina), wooden pegs {pidataka), bamboo wedges (isaldka), 
strings for tying and thread for sewing were allowed.® 

The aesthetic sense in sewing was also not left unheeded. Thus to avoid 
irregular stitches (.suttantarikd), the doth was folded to get parallel lines 
(.kalambaka), and also long stitches (ntagha-sultaka) were employed for 
having the stitches straight.* ' ‘ 

As regards the implements employed in sewing we have already spoken 
about the needle. Thimble {pratigraha) was also used to avoid needle pricks. 


1. 

BhikkhurSl>atimokkho, IV. 40, 96. 

2. 

C«Jteyafgo, V. 20, 2. 

3. 

Ibid., V. 29, 2. 

4 . 

Ibid. 

.. S. 

Ibid. 

6.. 

Ibid., V. 29, 3. 

7. 

Ibid., Y. 11, 2. 

S. 

Ibid.. V. 11, 3. 

9. 

Ibid. 
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It seems that gold and silver were employed formanufacturing thimbles chiefly 
for the well-to-do; for the bkikkhus thimbles made from bone and conch-shell 
etc, were only prescribed. Scissors (siUtkaka) were also known, and as the 
scissors and thimble were prone to be mislaid small bag (avesana vitthaka) 
was used to hold them.^ 

The dress of the laymen consisted of the thra parts, antarvasaka or loin- 
cloth, uttoT&OTi^a or a mantle for covering the upper part of the body and 
upil?a or turban. Tunics were also worn by men® and women.* No further 
details are given about this garment ; it mi^t have been like a modem kurta 
or a jacket or a coat hanging down as low as the hip or lower down to the legs. 

Certain modes of wearing the Imn-cloth, etc., are also given, such as kasti- 
sauniika ‘ clepliant trunk ’ in which aca>rding to the Adhakatha the pleated 
end was made tol fall down in the same way as the pleated end of the sSfis 
of the women of Cola country ; in the tnaisyavalaka style the long and short 
borders were pleated in the shape of a fish tail ; in-the catufkanfaka style four 
ends of tha garment were shown, this was only possible either in the case 
of ultarasmiza or tunic (ifci 2 /iCMfed)l cut at sides ; in the talavjntaka style the • 
hanging pleated end of the loin-cloth was shaped like palroette ; in the sola- 
vallika style many pleats and creases were shown. In wearing the doth the 
end was tucked behind j this [Was, however, forbidden to the bhikkhus.* 

' ’ There were many fashionable ways of tying the kamorband (kayabm- 
dkana). It had different names in accordance with the fashion in whidi it 
was worn. Thus kalavuka expresses the katnoTbond made of many strings 
plaited together (PI. II, fig. 5); deddubbaka is literally ‘ shaped like a water- 
serpent’s hood’ i.e. the knot tapering to we end ; mureja is ‘ tom-tom ’-shaped 
(PI. I. fig. 3) ; girdle with ornament hanging from it is maddavinafi 

The fashion of wearing kainarbatid and polka in various styles and of 
various materials w’as very common among the womenfolk of that period. 

This fashion was forbidden by the Buddha to the bhikkhvms. They were 
allowed to tie only one round of the kamorband round their waist, and the 
fashion of wearing pafkd arranged in various artistic ways was absolutely 
, forbidden to them. Palkds were made from the following materials : vtliva 
(made from the woven bamboo fibres), leather (carmapaffa), dussapaffa 
(woollen cloth), plaited woollen cloth (dussa-vem), fringed cloth (dussavaflt), 

1. Ibid., V. 11. 5. 

2. Mahavagga. VIII, 29, I. KaUmka is also mentioned in the Apastamba 
Dkarmosuira (Biihler, p. U.)—veftityupaveilit9 karicukyo-panaho-paduS. 

3. Bhikkhutiipdltmokkha, IV. 40, 96. . ’ 

4. Cullavagga, V. 29, 4. 

5. Ibid., V. 29, 2.' . - . ' 
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(bodice) because at one place it is mentioned' that the bhtkkhufii who went 
to a village without bodice had to perform prayasctUa 

The bhikkkus were also allowed the use of «yoga paifc (a piece of cloth 
passed round both legs and tied at the back) The use of loom (lantaka) 
with shuttles ivemaka), stnngs ivafta), tickets (salaka) was also permitted* 
Kamarbands ( koyabandha) of two varieties, i e , ordinary and intricately woven 
paifts, were allowed ^ To safeguard the borders and edges of the kamatband 
the edges were turned back and sewn , this particular mode of sewing is call 
ed iobhaka, and also the edges were sewn, the stitches forming rhombus pattern 
called g,unaka* The clasp (ti/lta) was also allowed m the kanunband It was 
made of bone, condi shell and thread or yam , the clasps made of silver and 
gold were stnctly prohibited “ The use of button (ganlht, ghundi) and fastener 
{pasaka H rmiddhx) was also allowed The buttons were to be made from 
bone, conch shell and yam but never from gold or silver Separate pieces 
of cloth were stitched to the garment on which buttons and fasteners were 
attached “ 

Vanous techmeal terms and implements employed m sewing are also 
given Thus the bhikkha who sewed their garments with the quills obtained 
from the feathers of hen and bamboo needles were allowed the use of needles 
(sfict) which were kept in a holder {sQci naltka) coated with wax * Tlie 
primitive arrangement for sewing the garment was to stretch the cloth by 
fixing its ends with nails. The Buddha, hov/cver, allowed the use of IrafflCi 
ett, which m all probability were used by laymen The wooden frame with 
Its string fasteners was known as kathna, this was spread on a cu^ion of 
straws on even ground to avoid its contact with dust The frame with its 
upright idanda kafhind), wooden pegs iptdalaka), bamboo wedges {stddkd), 
stnngs for tying and thread for sewing vrere allowed * 

The aesthetic sense m sewing was also not left unheeded. Thus to avoid 
irregular stitches {suttdntonkd), the cloth was folded to get paralld lines 
{kalambaka), and also long stitdies {mozha suttaka) were employed for 
havmg the stitches straight » 

As regards the implements employed m sewing we have already spoken 
about the needle. Thimble {piattgraha') was also used to avoid needle pneks 


1 Bktkkhumpattmokkha IV 40 96 

2 Cullavagga V 20 2 

3 Ibtd V 29 2 

4 Ibid 

5 Ibicf 

6 Ilnd V 29 3 

7 Ibid V 11, 2 

8 Ibtd^ V 11. 3 

9. Ibui 
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It seems that gold and silver were employed forrnanufacturing thimbles chiefly 
for the well-to-do: for the Mkkhus thimbles made from bone and condi-shell 
etc, were only prescribed. Scissors (salthaia) were also known, and as the 
scissois and thimble were prone to be mislaid small bag (cvesana viithaia) 
was used to hold them.^ 

The dress of the laymen oon^ted of the thTw parts, cnlarvasaka or loin- 
cloth, uttardsmga or a mantle for covering the upper part of the body and 
or turban. Tunics were also worn by mai® and women.* No further 
details are given about this garment ; it mi^t have been like a modem hirta 
or a jacket or a coat hanging down as low as the hip or lower down to the le^. 

Certain modes of wearing the loin-cloth, etc., are also given, such as kasli- 
sam}4ika ' elephant trunk ’ in which according to the AUhakatha the pleated 
end was made tol fall down in the same way as the pleated end of the safis 
of the women of Cola country : in the malsyavaloka style the long and short 
borders were pleated in the shape of a fish tail ; in the caiufkanjaka style four 
ends of the garment were shown, this was only possible either in the case 
of ultarasania or tunic (kmlcuka)l cut at sides; in the tSJavjntaka style the 
hanging pleated end of the loin-cloth was shaped like palmette ; in the iota- 
vallika style many pleats and creases were shown. In wearing the doth the 
end was tucked behind ; this |Was, Jiowcver, forbidden to the bhikkhus.* 

■ ' There were many fashionable ways of tying the kamarbond (kSyabon- 
dkena). It had different names in aaordance with the fashion in which it 
was worn. Thus kaldvuka expresses the kamorband made of many strings 
plaited together (PI. II, fig. 5); deddubbako is literally 'shaped like a water- 
serpent’s hood’ i.e. the knot tapering to one end ; muraja h ' tom-tom ’-shaped 
(PI. I. fig. 3) ; girdle with ornament hanging from it is maddavltiafi 

The fashion of wearing kamorband and pafkd in various styles and of 
various rnaterials was very common among the ^x>menfolk of that period. 
This fashion was forbidden by the Buddha to the bkikkhums. They were 
aJton'fid to tsc cnly one round ol the ksmoTband round their wais^ and the 
fashion of wearing pafkd arranged in various artistic ways was absolutdy 
forbidden to them. Vafkds were made from the following materials : wfiva 
(made from the woven bamboo fibres), leather {tamapaifa), dussapaffa 
(woollen cloth), plaited woollen cloth (dussa-venl), fringed doth (dussavatfl). 


1. Ibid., V. II. 5. 

2. Mahavassa', VIII, 29, 1. Kancuka is also mentioned in the Apasfamba 
Dharvmutra (Buhler, p. U.)—veffityup<n/eftito kemeukyo-panaho-paduia. 

3. Bhikkhunipcthnckkha, IV. 40, 96. 

4. Cullavagga, V. 29, 4. 

. 5. Ibid.. V. 29, 2. 
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doth from Cola,^ intertwined strips of cola doth {colavati), and fringes im ' 
ported from Cola {colaiaifi), plaited stnps of cotton doth (sulla valfht), 
and twisted yam* 

Shoes and sandals of different diapcs, colours and materials formed an 
important artide of the costume The shoes were of one or two or three linings, 
and the leather with which they were made was dyed ydlow, red, majenta 
black or m various colours As these dioes were used by the general populace 
thar use was forbidden to the bktkkku to whom only single^led shoes wiY 
allowed,^ though in the case! of old shoes this rule was relaxed * 

The shoes that covered the ankles, (moccasins’ pxiiabaddha, fig 64) 
full boot {padigunthma), the shoes padded with cottonwool {txdapunmko), 
shoes shaped like the wings of a partridge (.UUirapclttkd), shoes decorated 
with the horns of ram and goat, shoes with curved points like a scorpion’s sting 
•shoes decorated with peacock feathers, etc were in great fashion in those days 
They were of cour^ forbidden to the bktkkkus * 

In the frontier towns where Buddhism had made little or no impression, 
shoes manufactured in that gana were allowed to be worn by the bktkkkus* 
Shoes were also made from the skins of tiger, kon, leopard, deer, otter, cat, 
squirrel and owl » Such was the fashion! of shoeb m those days that similes 
from the profession of cxAbler (cammakarc) ha\c! crept m literature It is 
said in the ISma Jatalca,* that as gradually the desires arc annihilated the 
happiness is bom in the same way as the cobbler when he shapes his shoe 
cuts off rough ends and leaves them plain {rathakSro va tommessa pan- 
kmiatn upakattam) 

The wooden sandals (paduka) and the sandals made from palm leasts 

1 The word <oIa is used to denote cloth as cola tastra , fringes — cola vaifk^ 
tola tcfn ^and aJ«o sewn garments both male and femaJe, such as cola, coJaka coli 
coltka kaneoUkS The word cola tt seems signifies the place of origin of cola cloth 
as well as sewn garment The generally acceptable identification of Cola country of 
course would be the Cola country in the Deccan, but there are two objections 
ag^r^ this identification , firstly the word cola occurs in both Pre Oinstian Pal* 
and &nsknt literature when histoncallj there was little trace of southern Cola , and 
sccondlj Cola could rw>t signify sewn garment as southern India seems to have been 
the last to adopt sewn garraenls. Pmf Jajnchandra identifies northern Cob. ocair 
ring in the ctxwpiest of Aijuna in the Sabloparva with the sandy and hilly south 
'’‘cstcm of BaUdi the anaent Boctna. which is stUl called Cob. and it n 
^ite possible that a tunic like sewn ganncnl was introduced in India from that 
country 

For ^ i^dentification of Cola see Jaj-achandra Vldyabmkar. Bharat bkumi attr 
Kjie micoj Sam. 1987 pp 133, 313 319 

2. Cullavaiia X, 10 1 

3. Mahatagta, V. 2, 1 

< /fr'4.V3.2, 

5. Mahacazta, V 2, 3 

6. y 13, 6 

7. Ibtd^ V, 2, 4 

8. W. 172. 
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and bamboo used by laymen Vicre forbidden to the bhkkhus'- It is possible 
haw'ever, that the sandals made from the above matenals and also from 
stra^, Mi«ij;fl-grass, hintal wood, kanuda, bdvaja grass and blankets which 
were also forbidden to the bhtkkhtts, were u«ed by the people. The sandals 
decorated or made from gold, silver, jewels beryl crystal, bronze, glass, tin 
and copper were used by some pet^le.^ 


IV 


Candragupta Maurya ascended the throne of Magadha about 320 he. 
His grandson Asoka (272 232 BC )' was one of the greatest rulers of India 
He was an ardent Buddhist who «ient missionaries to other parts of India 
and Ceylon and also to other distant comers of the world His rock and pillar 
edicts mculcate the teaching or dhartna, and he is said to have built innumer- 
able sti'ipas for the propagation of Buddhism The empire included the whole 
of northern India from east to west, Afghanistan and Kashnur, and tlie Dec 
can with the exception of the far south which remained independent The 
later Mauryas ruled till 184 b C and were succeeded by the Sungas and later 
on by the Kaijvas Meanwhile the StvShanas who possessed many walled 
towns m the Kistna Godawari (later Vengi) delta extended their dor^ 
to Poona and Ujjain , their dynasty lasted for four and half centunes. The 
dominant power in the Panjab and at Mathura between 70 E.C 20 AJ) were 


the Sakas . , 

For studymg the history of Indian costume we have abundant matenal 
in sculptures and bas-reliefs giving a much better picture of Indian costume 
than the scrappy references from literature Some important infonna 
however, about the costumes and the materials from which they 
could be gleaned from the Indika of Mageslhenes, Kautilyas ArthaSstra, 
and certam portions of the Sablfi Parva of the Mahabharata which sce^ to 
have been composed in the second century d c. That the fashions in 
as revealed m the Jatakas and Vinayapitaka continued to be m vogue m im 
Mauiya and sunga Satavlahana penods is supported by the m ivi u pi 
of sculptures and bas reliefs. , ^ ^ 

In the ArthaSstra* a Ml chapter is devoted on the duties 
intendent of weavmg Therein it is mentioned that m the ^ 

threads (swlro), coats (.varma), cloths (vastra) and ropes 
factured The matenals employed for ginning ww jroo (u ' 
(balka), cotton (karpasa), tula, hemp {sena) and flax {k?aum) 
noteworthy that only women were employed for s 

and their wages depaided on the fineness of the yam w i 
weavers who mrufactured Imen {k,a,ma). dukula cloth from the 


1 MahSiazsa V 7, 1 

2 Ib,d V 8 3 

3 Arthasaitia, ed R Shama Shastry, PP 

4 Ibid 113 

5 Ibid, 114, 
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fibres of dukula plant, silk (kj-mitStur, Hindi katon for finest quality 
of white silk yam), woollen stuff (rmikava)* and cotton cloth received besides 
their wages, presentations of scents, garlands and other gifts by the way of 
encouragement In this department bed sheets (vastTostarcna) and curtains 
iprcvarana) were also manufactured* 

In the Maurya and the subsequent penods cotton seems to have been in 
great demand for manufactunng cloth and as the Greeks did not know how 
the cotton was produced they thought it to be thd wool growing cai trees.® 
In the Sdjha Partfa* the name of a country known as KarpBsika shows that 
cotton was grown there in abundance Unfortunately the country has not 
been identified as yet 

The places from which wool and the woollen goods skins etc came to 
India are also mentioned in the SabkS Parva “ Thus it is said that the Kam 
bojas (the people of Badakshan and Panur) presented Yudhi§thira at the 
time of the Rljasuya with woollen cloth (auma) embroidered with gold (jdta 
rupcpOTifkfta^) which must have been probably embroidered shawl, and the 
skins of the animals that live m holes (batlan) and of wild cats (,var?adamsa/i) 
which were furs probably of the ammcils of martm and weasel families The 
Abhiras brought woollen cloth of vanous designs {kanibalan vtvidkanY 
which were not nude from cottai ivastram akarpasamy but manufactured 
from the soft wool of the sheep {dvtkcm) and shaggy goat {ojtnaTn), also 
ri^ls manufactured from the wool and the hair of deer {rankavafyy whicn 
were of good colour and dimensions and were manufactured in CIna and 
VaihSka. 

Silk already mentioned in the Aithasa^ra is referred to m the Mahabha 
product of Ona and VaJhika The scnc of 
Strabo is real silk which was believed to have been produced from somo sort 


I IBokavab, Woollen foods produced in the Ranku country The conunenta 
j ^ counts Ranku as one of the 16 countries belonging to the 

Aoce^j class. The Ranku country may be idenUfied with Malla (upper) Jcrfiar 
f Danpur situated m west and wuth 

° Jonar The Rangkas language on the basis of which this country may be 
assigned the name of anaent Ranku ts spoken in one village in Malla Johar and tn 
of MaHa I»npur. the total number of people spcakmg Rangkas being 
being Bhotiav The area of anaent Ranku must ha\’e been 
, present , its reduced area being due to the absorption in Aryan 

speatang tracts. Linguistic 8ur\ty of India VoL III P 1. p 479 
2 . Itnd^ 

Anaenr India p 4. Suabo XV 20 

5 1929, II 51, 8 

6 Ibid^ II 51, 13, 

7 IbuJ^ 1!, 51 27 

8. Ibtd^ II 51, 26 

II 51, 26 
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Indian costume fro^i THfe feARLififei xlMfea 4? 

of bj’ssos bark by combing the fibres** McCnndle in an interesting note* 
tells us that the first ancient author in Greectan literature who refers to the 
use of silk IS Anstotle (H A. V. 19) According to him raw silk was brou^t 
from the intenor of Asia and manufactured at Kos. Is the word kauseya 
used for silk m Sanskrit derived frcm the town of Kos where it was manu 
factured’ Perhaps Kijiru who givea speaal sutra for the formation of 
kauieya^ refers to the town of^Kosa and not to the cocoons 

The costume of Indians as described by Aman* who derived his infor- 
mation from Mage^henes, the Greek ambassador of Sdleucus to the court of 
Candragupta Maurya remained practically the same till the end of the first 
century bc This fact is furtha- supported by the detached Yaksa statues 
from Parkham and Baroda m the Mathura Museum, the Yak?a figures and 
a statue of Yak§uii from Besnagar in the Indian Museum and the image of 
a Yak§inl from DIdarganj in the Patn& Museum whidi have been ascribed to 
the Maurya period, though their dates are not finally settled and about whidi 
there is a lot of controversy , the has reliefs of Bhaihut vdiich may be as 
cnbed to the last quarter of the second century B c and the has reliefs of 
Sanchi which belong to the first century bc 

The Parkham Yak?a wears a loin doth with an elaborate fnll hanging in 
front held round! the loins with a girdle lied m a knot at the pelvis with two 
ends hanging down to the knees A scraf is tied round the chest with a 
loop hanging on the protruding belly A similar scarf is worn by the Yafcsa 
figure from Baroda.* 

The dothmg of the Yak§a figures rrfiich are assigned to the Maurya 
period by Majumdar* is the same. The loin-cloth is fastened round the 
waist by a belt (kamarband) tied in a bow with a long loop and two tasseled 
ends hanging down in front At the back the lorn cloth readies the ground 
but It IS slightly raised in front to show the bare feet A broad scarf crosses 
the left shoulder to the right hip, hanging down m a loop m front of the 
bracelet and in a long train behmd 

Turban is absent from these sculptures but a stone head from Smath 
probably bdonging to this penod wears a pagrt of the same style as foim 
in Mughal pamtmgs ’ 

The dress of women m the latter Maurya period is perhaps mdicated^y 
two Yak§inl figures, one from Besnagar and the other from IXdarganj e 


1 Strabo U 14, 20 , McCnndle. Anarnt India p 26 

2 fn, 2 

4 M mtosament of cottoo whid. rarfiM ^ 

^ay down to the ankles and also an upper garment wbeh ^ Anntnt 

their shoulders, and partly twist in fdds round their heads. « 

Indui as descTibed by Meeaslhenes and Aman, p 219 - , « v 15 

5 Coomaraswamy, Htstory of Indutn and Indonesian r , • 

6 A Guide to the Sculptures m the Indian Museum p b 

7 Coomaraswamy, loc of, PI VI fig 18 
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latter wears a lom-cloth reaching to the ankles and secured to the waist with 
a five-stnnged girdle. A pafka, or pkasuka as it was called in the Buddhist 
literature, with one loc^d end tucked m loin-cloth and the other hanging in 
between the feet is also represented A twisted scarf hangs down from the 
Tight shoulder The Besnagar Yakguji wears a lom-cloth reaching a little 
below the knees and fastened to the waist with a five-strmged girdle over 
which she wears a loose kamarband tied in a bow shaped knot with one 
loop hanging down The pa(k3 which she has tucked to her loin-cloth a 
little below the navel has pleated borders 

The bas reliefs of Bharhut have preserved for us a good picture of Indian 
costume and its mode of weanng The lorn cloth or dkotl is the chief article 
of male costume It consists of a piece of doth wound round the waist and 
then gathered in front, passed between the legs and tucked bdiind In the 
Bharhut sculptures the dhoii universally reaches below the knees and down 
to the midleg. It is also remarkable that the dhotis are ab^olutdy plain 
without any kind of animal or floral decoration though the Gredc writer 
Strabo remarked that the Indians wore robes worked m gold and ornamented 
with precious stones and they also wore flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin.' 

^ The lom-clolh is fastened securely to the waist with a kamarband or 
pheld tied in bow shaped knot with a lo<^ hangmg on one side and two free 
ends of the kamarband on the other (PI I, fig 3) Po\ko (decorative piece 
of doth made to hang between the legs attached to the kamarband) either 
made of narrow band of embroidered doth* (PI I fig 4) or plain doth* with 
sufTiaently long fringes at both ends, was also made with foose strings with 
ornamental tassds at both ends< (PI II, fig 5) or simple cords without 
tassels.® 

Above the waist the body is represented quite bare except for a light 
scarf It was worn in several ways The commonest fashion was to wear the 
scarf on both shoulders and pass both ends through armpits and make them 
to hang delicately balanced on the cllxjws , this was specially done at the 
tune of WTtrsfup (PL II fig 6), (2) one end was hung down and the other 
thorwn at the back , (3) both ends were thrown at the bade , (4) it was not 
passed through the armpit but simply made to hang down the chest , (5) m 
-omc cases the scarf was passed round the body and the end was thrown over 
the left shoulder 

The turban (iiymjc les(ani) is worn by men. They were of two kinds 
n the lighter turban (PI II, fig 7 ) the hair was gathered m top knot and the 
two bands of the scarf crossed exactly above the middle of the forehead alao 


1 McCnncUe Anctent Induj as Jfscrsbtd by Mtiaslhenes and Aman p 70 
- Barva Barhut— Aspects o} /i/r and Att PI L\7II fix 63 
J ibid fig Gt 

4 Ibxd^ PL LV fig GO 

5 Ibid fig 58 
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cover the knot to which both ends of the scarf are tied This li^t turban 
leaves mudi of the hair exposed In the heavier turban, however, the whole 
head is covered (PI I, fig 3 , PI 11, fig 5 & 6 , for the manner of winding 
turbait on head see PI III, fig a) 

We have already observed previously that the tunic or coat {ken 
cuka) was worn by men and women In the sculptures of Bharhut, however, 
coat has been represented only twice. On the outside of the lower architrave 
of a gallery, a scene is represented m whidi a royal figure idaitified by Baura^ 
as king Dhanabhuti, the builder of Bhaihut Gateway, js depicted wor^ip- 
ping a Bo-tree (PI III fig 9 ) The attendant wears a full sleeved jacket whose 
sides at the end are rounded The ooltars, sleeves cuffs and the open ends are 
decorated with what appears to be nbbon He also wears the usual lorn 
cloth and turban Another male figure (PI III, fig 10) who is identified by 
Dr Barua^ as Mihira the sun god of Uttarapatha, also wears a coat with full 
sleeves reaching nearly to the imd thigji , the open sides on the thighs are 
curved It is tied at two places by cords , at the throat by a cord with bow 
tassels , and across the stomach by a double-looped bow His head is bare 
and the hair is fastened at the back of the head with a broad band or rib- 
1^ His loins and thighs are covered with a dhott from whidi hangs the 
pafkS He also wears a pair of boots reaching high up the legs From hia 
left legl hangs a slmg with which is attadied a dagger In fact he gives a very 
picture of a soldier probably from the N W Frontier 
That the fa^ion of wearing coat was m vogue is also indicated by ter 
raootta figurines of Sunga period found at different sites Thus a figure of 
a man squatting with knees drawn up found at Bhita wears a sleeved coat 
like the modem ckugkS which is open but provided with loop and knot to 
fa'^ten It across the chest « 

Tunics ikurtS) were also occasionally worn in this period One of the 
soldiers represented on the railmg of Stupa 11 at Snchi* fighUng with a lion 
^^cars a half Sleeved tunic reaching to thd knees fastened round the waist with 
a ketmarband He also wears a headdress resembling a hemisphOTcal cap with 
a knot at the t(^ and full boots Id the India relief at Bhaja (Coomara 
*wamy, foe at, PI HI fig 27) the standard bearer seated behind Indra who 
>s Tiding the elephant Airavata, wears a long sleeved tunic with crenellated 
^^^<1 The tuma as usual is held round thd waist by a Uamarbemd 

In the Bhaihut sculptures the women of all classes are represented wear- 
^8 scft or dhoti whatever we may choose to call it, exactly in the same way 
the men (PL I, fig 4, PI IV, fig 11) The sSfi of present day readies to 
the ankles but m Bharhut sculptures it; readies very little below the knee^ 
the outer edge is gathered tc^ether in a continuous succession of equal 


1 Bama Ibtd 11 Pi XX 

2 Ibtd, Vol, II p] LXII fig 71 List of illustrations page 4 
J ASR 1911 12 p 74 

’ Coomaraswamy loc cif,PI XIV, Fig 51 
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cover the knot to which both ends of the scarf are tied Hug light turban 
leaves much of the hair exposed In the heavier turban however the whole 
liead IS covered (PI I, fig 3 , PI II, fig 5 & 6 , for the manner of winding 
tuiban on head see PI III, fig 8) 

We have already observed previously that the tunic or coat (Iren 
cuka) was worn by men and women In the sculptures of Bharhut, however, 
coat has been represented only twice On the outside of the lower ardiitrave 
of a gallery, a scene is represented in which a royal figure identified by Baura^ 
as kii^ Dhanabhuti, the builder of Bharhut Gateway, as depicted wordiip- 
ping a Bo-tree (PI III, fig 9) The attendaitt wears a full sleeved jacket whose 
sides at the end are rounded The collars sleeves, cuffs and the open ends are 
decorated with what appears to be nbbon He also wears the usual lorn 
cloth and turban Another male figure (PI III, fig 10) who is identified by 
Dr Barua 2 as Mihira the sun god of Uttarapatba, also wears a coat with full 
sleeves reaching nearly to the nud thi^ , the open sides on the thighs are 
curved It is tied at two places by cords , at the throat by a cord with bow 
tassels , and across the stomach by a double-looped bow His held is bare 
Mid the hair is fastened at the back of the head with a broad band or nb- 
^ His loins and thighs are covered with a dkoU from which hangs the 
pafka He also wears a pair of boots reaching high up the legs From his 
left le^ hangs a sling with which is attadied a dagger In fact he gives a very 
JWi picture of a soldier probably from the N W Frontier 

That the fashion of wearing coat was m vogue is also indicated by ter 
racotta figunnes o£ Sunga period found at different sites Tims a figure of 
a man squattmg with knees drawn up found at Bhi^ wears a sleeved coat 
like the modem chugha which is open but provided with loop and knot to 
fa-sten It across the chest « 

Tumes {kurta) were also occasionally worn in this period One of the 
soldiers represented on the lailmg of Stupa II at Snchi* figliting with a lion 
Wears a half-sleeved tunic reaching to thd knees fastened round the waist with 
a komarbond He also wears a headdress resonbling a hemisphoical cap with 
2 knot at the top and full boots Iri the Indra relief at Bhaja (Coomara 

'wamy he ctt,Tl III fig 27) the standard bearer seated behind Indra who 

IS riding the dephant Aiiavata, wears a long sleeved tunic with crenellated 
end The tumo as usual is held round thd waist by a kamarband 

In the Bharhut sculptures the women of all dasses are represented wear- 
ing iajt or dhoti whatever we may choose to call it «actly in the same way 
as the men (PL I, fig 4 PI IV, fig 11) The saji of pitsent day reaches to 
Ibe ankles but m Bharhut sculptures it reaches very little below the knees 
and the outer edge la gathered te^ether in a continuous succession of equal 


1 Bama Ibtd II pi XX 
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sized Etil! folds. The sari is fastened to the waist with an elaborate girdle and 
kamrrbmd Ued in a bow-shaped knot with a loop hanging ot one side and 
both taselled ends of the kamarbtmd hanging on the other. The kamurtmd 
was at times embiradered' (H. I, fig- 4). The pdka or omamental doth 
suspended with the kamarboitd and hanging in between the feet is also ve^ 
common— the one decorated with zig-zag is fairly common ? elaborate patkds 
made of stringed beads are also wom.8 

The upper part of most of the female figures in Bharhut reliefs seem to 
be devoid of clothing. But it is different in the case of the figure of Yahstnl 
Canda (PL IV, fig. 11). which has got the marks of the fold of light muslin, 


under the right breast.* 

The heads of the women in Bharhut sculptures are always covered with 
beautiful veils (Pi. 1. fig. 4, PI. IV. fig. 11). The head coverings of Yaksmi 
Canda (PI. IV. fig. 11) and Devata Culatoka^ are very fine. T^e veil 
of Devata Culakoka simply falls down the back, but Canda’s veil is more 
elaborate. At places women are also represented wearing dupaftas.^ Though 
the turban is specially used by men, women were not excluded from its use. 

The great Buddhist sliipa at SancM, the carved reliefs in Karlfi Caves, 
and paintings m the Caves Nos. IX and X give a fairly good picture o 
Indian costume in the fint century b.c. . 

The main article in the costume of the male figures is dhoii, which reaches 
down the knees, one end of which is tudeed at the back and the other gather* 
ed in folds, and tucked in front (PI. IV, fig. 12). Or rarely one end is tied 
round the waist and the other end is taken over the left elbow and let fall 
down (PI. IV, fig. 13). The dkoa is secured to the waist with a kamorband 
with bow-shaped knot. The loin-cloth is represented a little bit shorter at 
Karla, and the kamorband consists of a twisted scarf tied at the tslde.® 
upper part of the body is usually represented bare except for the scarf which 
is worn in the following ways : (1) It is made to fall down from the shoul- 
ders and passed under armpits (PI. IV, fig. 12).* (2) The scarf is put round 
the back, its ends being passed through the armpits and thrown at the back.’® 
(3) The scarf is passed across the body and thrown over the Jeft shoulder.” 
Dupaftd is however \toiii by a comijaraUvdy fewer number of pehons than 
at Bharhut. All the male figures wear a turban. It seems that the long 


1. Baiua, ibid., II. PI. LXIV, 74. 

2. Baiua, ibid., LXV, fig, 78; LXIV, fig. 74. 

3. Jbid., LXIII. 72. 

4. Baraa, ibid., LXIII, 73. 

5. , Bama, ibid., LXIII, 73 ; LXIV, 75. 

6. Bama, ibid., LXIII, 72- 

7. Bama, ibid.. XXXIX, 34. 

. 8. Burgess, Keftcot <m :he Buddfdst Cave Temples, PI. XIII. 
9. Fergusaon, Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. XXV, 2. 
la Ibid.. PL XXVII. fig. 1. 

11. Ibid. 
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tarban scarf was twisted with hair braids to obtain many beautiful forms. The 
commonest variety is wound in Bhaihut fashion — the hair is gathered in top- 
knot ; one end of the scarf is made to cover it, and then tlirec or four more 
rounds and the turban was ready (PI. IV, fig. 14). 

The variation of the same form may be seen in figures 15, 16, 17, and 18, 
Pis. IV, V, the forms being obtained by arranging the (op-knot either pear- 
shaped or elliptical. In another varirty some part of the scarf seems to have 
been rolled and kept in straight line with the top-knot; then several rounds wTre 
wound, and finally the end was passed through the folds, taken over the 
rolled part and tucked to other wde (PI. V, fig. 19). The variations of the 
same form may be seen in fig. 20, PI. V when tlie rolled part is arranged in 
oblique fashion or placed breadthwise (PI. V, fig. 21). 

There is another class of turban wdiich may be termed as ‘conch-sljcll’ tjTx; 
because the projecting part is arranged in the shape of a conch-shell (PI. V, 
figs. 22,23 and PI. VI. fig. 24). I« one turban the top-knot is spiral-shaped 
(PI. VI, fig. 25). At another t^ace the knot is shaped like a spinning ball 
(PI. VI, fig. 26) ; in another place the top-knot is not round but loose and 
long and the folds of the turban are also loose (PI. VI, fig. 27). In the figure 2S, 
PI. VI. the knot is fan-shaped. In fig. 29, PI. VI, the head seems to be covered 
with a scarf ; in fig. 30, PI. VI the head is partly covered. The caps may also 
be seen ; the conical cap (Pi. VI. fig. 31)* Is represented in Ihe scene depicting 
stupa worship by fordgnera (PI. VI, fig. 32); then there is a close-fitting skull 
cap with a knob at the forehead (PI. VII, fig. 33); then there is a cap cut 
at the forehead and surmounted with a girdle with a bow in the centre and a 
knob (PI. VII, fig. 34); and then a trapcaium-sliaped cap with a knob at the 
top (PI. VII. fig. 35) : and then a conical cap with fleur-delis decoration at the 
sides and the centre (PI. tVlI, fig. 36). 

At Ajanta, Cave, X (PI. VII. fig 37). however, the turbans are not so 
elaborate. Tlie hair is tied in a knot at the top of the head and then a 
narrow scarf With forked ends is tied round the head. This turban re- 
sembles wry much the atpafi pagfi 16lh. and 17lh. centuries.* The 

charioteer seen at SSncliP is represented with a helmet or cap 
with a plume (PI. VIII, fig 38). Some of the foreigners U*c their foreheads 
with ribbons (PI. VIII, fig. 39). 

.. The women are represented wearing two types of lower garment One 
is what wc may call fago/l in which one aid of a narrow scarf is attached to 
the waist-girdle* and the oUier tucked behind (Pi. VIII, fig. 40). In the 
second variety one end of the loin-cloth reaching to the knees is wmipi^ 
the Waist and tlie other end is pleated and tucked in front and is passed 
through the loins and tucked behind (PJ. VIIl, figs. 41, 42). At another place 


1. Fergusson, Ibid., XXVIII, fig- 

2. Stella Kramrisdi. A Sun ty of PdnlMt in Iht Deeew. PL I. 

3. FurEusron, Ibid.. PI. XXXIII. 
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the loin-doth is wrapped round the waist and the pleated end tucked at tlw: 
side (PI IX, fig 43) Sometimes the kamarbasrd was also worn 

The heads of women were generally covered with ojhnts decorated with 
beautiful borders It was simply a piece of doth covering the head and fall 
mg down the back (PI IX, figs 44, 45, 46) This ojhni was at times secured 
to the head with girdles (PI X, figs 47, 48, 49) The top part of the exhni js. 
sometimes arranged m the shape of a fan (PI X, figs 50, 51 ) , or surmounted 
with a fan shaped ornament (PI X, fig 52) Turbans are also sometimes 
worn by the women (PI XI figs 53, 54) They also sometimes wore skull 
caps (PI XI, fig 55) At one place it is decorated with a fringe of pendants 
(P XI, fig 56) In a procession scene a woman following the king on horse- 
back^ wears a helmet (PI XI, fig 57) Is she a YavanI who served as a 
bodyguard to the kings in ancient times’ 

The Brahmarucal Sdhus are depicted wearing a kilt not a cloth 
wrapped round the loins but as far as can be judged from the sculptures 
It was tailor made and fastened to the waist with a stnng (PI XI fig 58) 
They also wear a tippet or cloak which covers the left shoulder and chest leav- 
ing the right breast opoi The plaited hair is arranged m the form of a spiral at 
tlie top of the head* , the women (PI XII, fig 59) also wear what appears to 
be like drawers reaching to the knees and the samq sort of tippet off cloak 
as men the only difference being that whereas the man’s cloak covers onij 
the shoulder the woman’s -also coven the part of the arm a little above 
the elbow* 


Some very interesting information could be gleaned from the sculptures 
of Sonchl about the sewn garment It is interesting to note that it is worn 
by a charioteer,* soldiers,® king's bodyguard or standard bearer,® and the 
foreignere worshipping the stupa The soldiers may be divided into two 
cla^ the archers and footsoldiers The former (PI XII, fig 60) wear a 
u 8 eeved turuc, the sleeves being reeled to the elbows* when shooting the 
(PI XII, fig 61), the kilt fastened securely round the waist, manifold 
m kamarbmd. cross straps to cany their quiver and a turban The foot 
wldiere wear the same sort of garment except the cross strap In some places * 
represented weanng a sort of short drawers which is held 
round the waist with a strmg and also from that stnng below the navd is 
hung a decorative piece of cloth (pafka^ (PI XII. fig 62) In one of the 
at ^anta (Cave X, PI VII, fig 37) depicting an mcident from the 
an a Jataka Sonuttara the hunter and his companion are represented 

1 Fetgusaon. Ibtd XXXIV 

^ Ferguson Ibtd XXIV. 1. XXX!. 2, XXXII. 1 2 

3 Fergussem Ibtd, XXXIl 
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wearing tunics. One man, probably the hunter bearing h bahgl on his shoulders, 
^ weare a quarter-sleeved striped tunic with V-ihaped opening in front reach- 
ing to the knees. The other man also wars a patterned tunic, quarter-sleev- 
ed and reaching to the knees, with round collar and open front with buttons.^ 

' The garmOTt of the foreigners (PI. XIII, fig. 63) worshipping the stUpeP 
requires attention. They wear a full-slec^od tunic, a )d\U'Z'kammb<md, a 
scarf streaming at the back and tied in a knot at the cede and full boots. As 
regards their headdresses some wear fillet i^ound the forehead tied -at the 
back; two of them wear conical caps and the others go bare-headed. 

The shoes are represented only once in the Sanchi sculptures, and there 
the foreigners are represented wearing them (PI. XIII, fig. 64), It should not 
be, however, concluded from this that the Indians did not wear shoes. On the 
contrary there are literary evidences that the shoes of various forms and 
materials were commonly used. Thdr absence from the sculpture both at 
Bharhut and Sandu can be easily explained if we benr in nund that the 
use of shoes at the time of worship must have been prdribitrf in ancient 
days as today, and because the figures represented are engaged in worship 
or act as characters in sacred stories they have been purposely represented 
without shoes. 


SUMMARY 


The CKcavations at Mohenjo-dano have revealed some details about Indian 
costume and the materials from which cloths were manufactured. An adual 
piece of o>tton' doth has been discovered which shows that cotton was loiown 
to the people of Sindh four thousand five hundred years back. It is also 
possible that wx»l was used for wanner textiles. 

Our knowledge of the costume of Mohenj'o-daro people is scanty as 
naked figures preponderate. A shawl is worn by a nwle figure otTve^g the 
left shoulder and passed under the right arm. It is difficulty to say what was 
worn under the shawl, but the heroes and deities wear a thin strip of ^ton 
oa, their loins. Some wry rare figurines arc depicted wearing kilt or draw- 


ers. The hair was tied with a woven fillet , - ^ -.i. 

The woven safl teiminating well alore the kn«s alra)-s faslcn^ wjUi 
Kirdles and in one cana with a i<tm(nb(md is also seen. The larrcm stop M 
cloth used as jdn at Mohenjodaro very much resembles the mn menUoned 
in the Vedic literature. , . . . . ^ 

Fan-shaped head-drtsscs were worn by men and 
times pannier-like projections. A band itmnd the hea eped o 
them; cap is also worn by a'fcw figurines. 

The costumes and materials in VccBc penod arc known by casual re- 
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ferences with which it is difficult to ’give a history of Indian costume with 
any degree of accuracy. We know that the cotton was not known to the Vedic 
people ; its earliest reference is to be found in Apastamba Srauta-Sutra (VI 
4, 17). Wool, however, was an important material for manufacturing doth. 
Fine wool was at hand obtained from the ct’cs of Gandhara and the regions 
through which Indus and Paruspi (Ravi) flmvcxl. From the wool obtained 
from these countries were manufactured blankets (kambala), dhussa 
{duTsa), and perhaps patfdvo. 

The skins of the animals were worn by the Gods and Munis, Vratyas and 
abori^al tn*bes. Goat and antdope skins were preferred. K$auma, most 
probably linen, frarosi or cloth manufactured from the bark of boras tree 
and toTpya, about the material of which there is some uncertainty, some 
taking it as silk while others as linen, were also known. 

The work of weaving was entrusted to women-folk, and several techni- 
cal terms such as olu * woof,’ tantu, * yam ’ tantra ‘ warp or loom ' etc, are 
also met with in connection with weaving. 

The most usual word for clothing h vasas, though vasajui and vastra 
express the same idea. Vedic Indians were also fond of beautiful garments. 
Clothing well (jtit-tfsas) is a common adjective. The clothes were also 
well-fitting (surabhi). Clothes were often decorated with borders or em- 
broidered with patterns in gold. White cloth was preferred, while eomc 
women used dyed cloth ; the VrStyas had preference for dark blue doth. 

The Vedic Indians wore three garments ntvi or loin-doth sometimes 
having long and unwven fringe, a garment (fwas) and an overgarment 
(upavasano, ■odkivaso) generally consisting of a wrapper or sometimes con- 
eisting of a jdeket, bodice or doak like fnaiidhi, drSpi or otka. PeSas was 
worn by dandng girls and was the forefather of modem peshwaz. The 
or turban is met in later Vedic literature and was worn by the Rajas and 
Vratyas and also sometimes by women. Shoes are not mentioned in the early 
Vedic literature though the foot-fasteners and foot-guards used in battlefields 
are mentioned in the Rgveda. Thd upanoh or shoes are first mentioned in the 
Yajurveda and were worn at the ritual. They were manufactured from boar 
or antelope ddns. 

In the next period which may tentatively cover the period between 
642-413 B.C., material for Indian clothing is to be found in the Sutra litera- 
ture, Jataka stories and Vinaya Pitaka. In this period the professions of 
embroiderer (pesakarasippa) and weaver {tantavaya) are considered low, 
which must have been! due to these professions being taken up by the non- 
Aryans, as in the Vedic age no such stigma was attached to these 
professions. 

. Cotton was greatly cultivated in this and we are told about cotton fields 
near Blares. Fine thread (sukhuniasutta) rolled in balls (iulam) were in 
carding is also mentioned. Benares, during the life of 
Buddha. SCOTS to have been the chief centre for the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and It IS said that the mortal remains of a world ruler were covered with it. The 
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texture of cloth produced at Benares was fine, and this fineness and smooth- 
ness were obtained by skilled weavers and spinners and the bleaching was perfect 
due to the softness of the water. Benares was also famous for its silk manu- 
facture and upto this day it is one of the leading silk manufacturing centres in 
India. 

Linen was common, though we do not know where it was manufactured. 
Blankets were also produced from a mixture of k^uma fibre arid woc^- 
KotutT^ara was another variety of cloth though wc do not know the nature 
of the material from which it was nude ; it was manufactured in the country 
of the Audumbaras which was on the upper Beas in the Gurdaspur andHos- 
hiarpur districts, with its centre at Patharrtot. 


For woollen cloths of all varieties the term kambala is used in Buddhist 
literature. The Gandhara country produced fine shawls ; the country of 
Sibis WTis equally famous for it, and Vahlka (the country between the Sindh, 
Satlaj and Beas) produced fine woollen chadtm known as Vdhitika. 

Beside the above-mentioned varieties, cloths were manufactured from 
hemp, bkaga, ku^a grass, bark, wood, human hair, feathers, etc. Skins of lions, 
tiger, leopard, cow and deer, etc were used for bedding and clothes. In 
the Madhyadc&i the skins of various spedes of cats, etc and in the Dak5irfi* 
patha the skins of rams, goats, etc were used for clothing. The potlcnud 
and dyed garment with beautiful borders were common. 

The clothing of the bhikkku$ and bhikkhums tvas the same. It consisted 
of three pieces, senghafi or double thador, antaivdsttka or loin-cloth and 
uUorSscu'iga or dufxr/fd. The bhikkkurds were allowed the use of bodices also. 

The clothing of laymen dtlTered little It consisted of dhoti and utlarS- 
sanghj and turban, and also sometimes tunic The dhoti was plcat^ 
varicRis styles, such as ' fan style,' ‘ dephant trunk ’ style, ' fcur-comercd ^ 
style, etc The kammbend was tied in ^■a^iou 5 knots, sudi as 'drum ki^' 
‘Vi’atcr serpent knot,' etc Beside the kemerboTid men and women used a 
Mkd or a decorative piece of doth attached from the kemerbond and hanging 
in front made from bamboo, wool, etc _ 

The shoes and sandals were dyed in different colours. Grcaan sandius 
and full boots arc referred to as well as many other N-aricUcs of shoes nt2dc 
from feathers and skins of various birds and animals. Wooden sandals in- 


laid with predous stones were also known. 

The history of Indian costume in the Maurj-a. Sun^ and early Andhn 
period can be traced from the sculptures, terracottas, an pa > rom i 
ture. 

We tav>w on the tasis of Kami!, -a that there a s^l^rate 
dopamnent of state under a saperintmdent ahere thread clahs. 
ropes OTre manufactured. The matcriab cmploj-ri for the j^Lauru 
doth were cottwi, silk, wxiol. hemp, fibre dc Cottm was 
skins, furs and beautiful woollen doOis were imported from Karoboja. Oia 


and N'ahlTka. 

The dress was simple dhoti or 


tom-doth fastened to the waitt with 
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kamarband generally tied in bow-sliaped knot with a patkd at times Iianging 
in between the legs, and dupa^d or turbaa It is remarkable that dhoti in 
later Maurya and Sunga periods is very beautifully pleated, and the parkas 
are decorated with beautiful patterns, tassels, etc. The women also wear 
s3fis with kamarbands and pafkas, and elaborate veils. In fact the few 
Maurya sculptures and bas-reliefs of Bharhut depict a fashionable society 
where even simple gannents were worn in such a way as to attract attention. 

In the Andhra sculptures, however, we find that though the men and 
women are dressed in the same garments the elaborate pleats and pafkas have 
disappeared, and even the dupaftas are discarded at places. Andhras were 
just on the move to carve an empire for themselves, and they could ill afford 
to waste their time in the niceties of fa^ion, while more important work 
awaited them, just to satisfy thdr vanity. 

The Andhras also seem to have understood the importance of a uniform 
for soldiers, as fighting in dhoti and long flowing dupotlds must have hindered 
• action- In this period we find soldiers dresssed in tunics and kilts and turbans. 
This gives them the appearance of Scotch Highlanders, and Highlanders 
certainly they were of the MahSrasfra. 



THE ACHAEMENIANS* 

By 

Dr. I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, Bji., piij> , aw-AT-uw 


I Foreword : 

The Achaemenian Kings of Iran prided themsclvc? on tiieir 
Aryan heritage. Their ideals and their views of life were not essentially 
different from those of their brothers tn Hind. Modem India, feeling the new 
life in her veins, should know what the Aryans of Iran achieved. Iran today 
is also rejuvenating and feeling a new life. With these ancient ideals of life 
and government revived and adapted to modem conditions much may be 
achieved today. Hence the need of reviving the glorious memories of our 
common Aryan heritage,) 


The history of Iran, of Aryan Iran, begins with the rise of the Median 
Empire, while the history of Zoroastrion lr3n might definitely be said to begin 
with the Achaemenian dynasty. There is some doubt about the religion of 
the Modes, but there is none about the religion of the Achaemenians. They 
certainly were worshippers of Ahura-Maada and foIlC'r\'crs of Z.arathushtra. 
But there is one important proviso to be added to this, viz., that the Zoroas- 
trianism of these great Rulers was different from that followed by the later 
SS^inians. The essential tenets and fundamentals of Achaemenian relipon 
were undoubtedly those taught by Zarathushtra, but the outer observances 
were ver>' different from those laid down during the SIsiSnian peri^. 

And this leads to another important pennt. Tlie great National Epic 
of Iran, the Shmamch, does not mention, even in passing, the rnmc of this 
great dynasty. The last Achaemenian King of Kings, who was detated > 
Alexander is indeed mentioned by Firdausi, but his immediate pr 
are put do-rTn in hopeless confusion ; while the three grwtest o e c ae 
menians— Kurush, Darius and Xerxes* are not mentioned a . ® ' 

that Iran attained the zeruth of her political and maten prosper! > ‘ 
daj*s of the first two named above. They- won and ruled over the 
the ancient world had e\Tr known. Thdr system o go\-emmcn 
finest in tlut age. indeed, embodied some of the best pnnc.pl« of modem 
government. And yet the National Epic omits them i^plclcl) . 

The only reason seems to be that 

turics after fiiese e%-cnts. had nothing to guide him about this period oth 


•Extension Lecture, delh'crod c»» Febnarj’ . n-Si— jn of 

1. Xerxes identified by some carfier h 

the SHAnamcA. His son and successor Artaxenes Makro*. . 

mentioned as Ardashir Darazdast. 
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than the PaWavI chronicle, the X^atae-nSmS (the History of the Rulers). 
This latter was compiled in the days of the Samians, and the priests who 
compiled it had special reasons for upholding the orthodox Zoroastrianism 
of Sasanian times. And so they gave the history of those mythical Kings 
of Iran who were mentioned in the holy texts and those who could be called 
"orthodox” from their own point of view. By no standard of Samian 
days could any of the earlier Achaemenians be called "orthodox." Hence 
probably their omission, in the Pahlavi chronicle, which was merely copied 
later on by Firdausa. 

The last ruler of the Achaemenians, Darius III, is put by Firdausi as 
the last member of the ICayani dynasty. He is the ninth sovereign of that 
dynasty and tenth in descent from the founder Kay-(3otcid. The second 
of this dynasty was ICay-Kaus, the Kava-Ush of the Avesta and Kavi Usanas 
of the Vedas. There is hardly any doubt that Firdausi (or the original 
X'^atae-namd) has got badly confused in the chronology and has mixed up 
two widely separated dynasties.® The Achaemenians have left us a wealth 
of inscriptions written in the cuneiform script and in most cases trilingual. 
During the last decade a very large number of fresh inscriptions have been 
unearthed at FersepoVis, Susa and elsewhere. From these one can le-con- 
struct their history to a certain extent,* and for the rest we have to rely on 
Greek, Babylonian, Egyptian, Jewish and other sources. The first named, 
however, is to be used with caution, because the Greeks would naturally be 
led away by their patriotic fer\'Our. 

We need not attempt to go into the details of each of the rulers of this 
great family, but we might look at the period of their sovereignty as a 
whole. Of the founder of the family, HakhSmanish* we hardly know any- 
thing beyond the name and that he was the ruler of what had been Elam at 
the dawn of history. His son divided this kingdom into two parts, giving 
Anashan (with the capital Susa) to the elder and the Pars to the younger. 
From the first was descended, fourth from Hakhamanish, Kurush the Great,* 
the conqueror of Media and of Babylon. From the younger branch was 
descended, fifth from the founder, Darius the Great.® 


2. Inddentally, this chronology has been re^nsible for the traditional date of 
Zarathushtra, which supposes him to have lived somewhere about the 6th or 7th cen- 
tury B c. lie is put down as having converted Kay-Vistaspa from whom Dara-e-Darab 
was fourth in descent. This date was definitely rejected by Jackson, who puts 
down the Prophet about 1000 BC. Itecmtly this traditional date of Firdausi is 
sought to be re-established by Hertel in Biir<^ and by some scholars in India. 

3. A record from these has been compiled and published by A. W. Ahl under 
the title Outline oj Peisian Uiitojy based on CuTKijorm InscTtplions (1922). 

4. The name seems to mean "the friend of mankind.” 

5. 1 prefer the original Old Iranian form of the name to the latinised Cyrus 
and its utterly mi^eading English pronunciation. The name in Old Irani means “ the 
sun.” 

6. This relationship is recorded by Darius himself in the Behistun Inscription, 
col. I. paras ii-iv. 
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Kurash vras at first " King of Aushan ” only, but later on he takes on 
the title of “ King of P5rs ” also. This was probably after the defeat of the 
Media in b.c. 550.^ Very soon he proved himself to be a great conqueror 
and a still greater organiser and ruler. And yet, in spite of all the greatness 
he achieved, he remained modest and unassuming. The famous monolith 
statue of his at Pasargadae has only the simple inscription “ I am Kurush, 
the King, the Achremauan.”* 

If a ruler deserved fully the title of “the Great," it was Kurush. Great 
as a soldier and conqueror, he was greater in his organisation and greatest 
of all in his merciful and just treatment of the peoples he had conquered. 
He was one of the most attractive figures in history. “ His manly beauty, 
his soldier-like qualities of bravery and activity, were apparently conspicuous 
throughout his life' and he never lost his vitality through luxury and self- 

indulgence His ideals were high, as he laid do\vn that no man was fit to 

rule unless by his ovm qualifies he was greater than all his subjects.. .His 
humanity was equalled by his freedom from pride, which induced him to 
meet people on a level instead oB effecting a remotenesa and aloofness wluch 
characterised the great monarchs who preceded and followed him.... ts 
countrymen loved him and termed him ‘ father’ ; and we too, 
that the first great Aryan, whose character is known to history, should have 
displayed much splendid qualities.”* 

It is, indeed, remarkable that Kurush was succeded after a short interval 
of seven years by another equally great, and about whom we know far more 
through his own inscriptions. Darius tvas fully worthy to am 
Kurash and Iran was surely blessed in having produced tvro of the prate 
rulers of andent times. The mainspring of Darius in all his ™ 
intense love for his people and his race. He says wit egi ima 
he is Persa Persakya puthra. Airya Airya’Ctthra (a Faisi, «,mmed 

Aryan of Aryan lineage). To him these words-Pdrm 
up the highest ideals in life and his whole career jnscrin- 

desire not to do any act which might tamish these no e n ^ inmost 
tiorrs are models of fucid and direct statement an ey 
thoughts, not so much of Darius the King of Kings but of ; 

Ml his achievements he puts down in due order mthout 
bellishment. Everywhere he says that be did.such ttags f 

(by the grace oTAhura-Mazda). or that he addrf 

because God gave them to him. This humility , ... the highest 

Supreme is a, rare as it is refreshing and it is in 
ideals of Aryan religion so well embodied in the Ava a 

7. Sykes, Hi, to,, of Pcio? Vol. I, P j p 53 , „pn„ p.i, 

8. BTo\vnelnbiaLtteTaryHt$toryof Per bombast” of the 

modest dignity and contrasts it with "the empty, lugnsounoiig 
petty chiefs of later Iran, 

9. Sykes, op. dt., pp. 153 ff. 
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voku cinhamt (I attribute all good things to Ahura-Mazda^®) . In Darius we see 
clearly a man who believed himself to be an instrument of Divine Will and 
who strove to be worthy of his destiny. His modesty dings to him to the 
very end. One of the finest of all the cuneiform inscriptions is that at Naksh- 
i-Rustam (at the back of the great platform at Persepolis) over the last rest- 
ing place of this Great King. The end of it runs thus : 

“This is what was done^^; all this by the grace of Ahura-Mazda I did ; 
Ahura-Mazda bore me aid .while I was (toing my deeds ; let Ahura-Mazda 
protect me from evil and my royal house and this country ; this I pray of 
Ahura-Mazda ; this let Ahura-Mazda ^ve me. 

“O man, what | is the precept of Ahura-Mazda, may it not seem to thee 
repugnant : do not leave the path of tnith, ; do not sin.”^* 

The empire of Darius was the greatest in the ancient world and it may 
claim to be one of the greatest continuous empires in history, as there was no 
intmsion anywhere of foreign territory to break up its. continuity. It was 
in the organisation and administration of this huge area that Darius showed 
his true genius. When he had suK^ressed the nine great rebellions against him, 
he was merdful to the vanquished. He punished heavily the leaders who 
had “ lied " and had thus led the pec^Ie astray, but freely pardoned their 
deluded wctims. 

His empire was divided into Satrapies (twenty in number^*) in each of 
which there were three chief crfficers— the Satrap,’* the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Secretary. They were responsible direttly to the Great King 
himsdf and were entirely independent of each other. The satrap managed 
the revenue collection and the payment of the annual tribute to the King 
of Kings. He also dispensed justice and maintained law and order. The 
annual tribute was fixed partly in cash and partly in kind. The laws in 
each satrapy were the laws of the p»eopIe of the land, modified as found 
expedient. The Commander-in-Chief looked after all military matters. He 
had to keep peace within the satrapy and had to furnish the quota of men 
and material when the Great King demanded. The Secretary’s duty was 
to ^ that bcAh these great 03301318 did their work dlidently and withtrat 
oppression. He had to said periodical reports to the capital detailing any 
irregularities. These three offilcials were absolutely independent of eddi other 
and none had the ri^t to interfere with the work of the other two. This 
system continued in the Iranian Empire till the end of thd Adraemenian rule ; 
and under really great rulers like Darius I. it worked perfectly, because the 
soverdgn made it his duty to travel constantly through the whole of his vast 
domains and personally saw to the removal of all grievances. 'Ihe three 
diief officers in each satr apy were tnisted and tried officers of the Great King 

iu. Yasna xii. 9. 

11. ^ The conquests and aduevemmts of Darius recounted in the earlier part 
of the Inscription are meant. 

12. Tolman'a translation with slight changes. 

13. According to Herodotus. 

14. Xshatkjapa (Skt. 
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and very often tfiey were his sons or bn^ere.*® Usually the Crown Prince 
served his apprenticeship and got his first lessons in statecraft as Satrap of 
one of the important provmces. 

The revenue derived by Darius personally from this great empire was 
enormous. Herodotus has estimated if as 14560 talants (in modem currency 
£2,821,100 sterling) per year,^« “omitting many trifling sums not deserving 
mention.”^^ Out of this \’ast inoome the Great King maintained his court 


and army and the whole of the central p>vemment. 

Trade and commerce were the special care of these rulers. Darius built 
roads right across his vast empire, ‘Which amveyed merchants to every part. 
All along these, at short intervals, there were well-appointed rest-houses pro- 
viding food and shelter and relays of horses. These roads were guarded by 
troops for the safety of travellers. Darius also instituted a postal service 
(probably the first in the \vorId's history) by which^ dispatches and letters 
were carried day arnl night by mounted couriers. This greatly inci^sed die 
trade and made intercourse between the various nations of the empire easier, 
and so of benefit to all. 

Another great work of Darius was the building of a canal across ^ 
isthmus of Suer. He has recorded it in an inscription that "ships passed 
from Egnjt by this canal to Persia.’’** . 

Darius also gave to the andent world of commerce a stable and rdiab e 
coinage. His dark was a coin of definite value and of ru 
quality which never varied. In the andent world it was 
at its full value and this contributed in a very large measure to the stabi y 
and expansion of commerce throughout the empire. 

All this splendid organitntion brought peace and prosperity 
world such as had never been known before.^ The ^ 

autocratic, but the suprerne head for a long tune was “ em 
autocrat, Instead of dvil strife Iran gave her subr^s 'jTto 

based on justice and equity. The true greatnKS of 

bis treatment of the subject races. Darius always recogni subject 

tutions and greaUy respected the national traditions ^d o 

P®ples. This was the r«ult of he punished 

cjplcs of his religion — Righteousness and Truth. mprev This 

swifUy and terribly, but he was always just and rnclmed 


15. Karnbuiya (Cambyses) mto'hisSler-’ A more rc- 

hij son the Great Darius. ,,™,o ,c„rding to LamP«cc- 

16. Ten talents were equivalent to £!»• 

17. Herodotus, III, SWS. i nvaritime power. But 

18. Iran, owing to her very short . L-p-pnians (and to a lesser ex- 
in the days of the vast empires, like that «rf the ^ jjjany of the subject 

tent that of the S^ans). she did possess a navy manned hy many 

races. 
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tradition of truth and Justice had been so fimly established in Iranian life 
and government, that long after Darius had passed away, the Greek states 
put thdr disputes before the Great King, perfectly confident of getting justice 
at his hands. No greater connpliment has ever been paid by a nation to 
another, whom they regarded as their enenues. 

Another tradition, established by Kurush, and carried out faithfully by 
Darius, and continued practically throughout the Achremenian period, was 
that of tolerance for other faiths. This was not the tolerance of supercilious 
superiority, but a full recognition of the value of other faiths. Both Kurush 
and Darius w'ere conspicuous for their active sympathies on behalf of the 
religions of Babylon and of Egypt. Kunish is remembered with affectionate 
gratitude by the Jews, because he freed them from their “ Babylonian capti- 
vity.” And it was Artaxerxes I, the grandsrm of Darius, who gave to the 
Jews every facility to rebuild their Temple at Jerusalem and to re-impose 
their Sacred Law on their people. The great Teachers of Judaism, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, were trusted ministers of Artaxerxes I. 

Nor were the Jews the only people to be specially picked out for this 
treatment. Every nation subject to Iran throughout that period was treated 
in exactly the same brotherly fashion. The Achremenians "treated well all 
their subject peoples — a settled policy of consideration for other people and 
races existed and found expression whenever circumstances would permit. If 
nations rebelled, the strong arm was ready* to reduce them .... but many 
must have been the examples of the contrary method, when there was no 
question of force but only of the ordinary functions of government, and the 
ways of peace.”*® We may, indeed, say that the Pax Iranka was a real 
thing in those days and was greatly prized by all nations who lived under it. 

In arts and achitecture the work of Achremenians’ days is the very best 
Iran has produced.*® The grand monuments of Peisepolis, Susa and Hama- 
dan ( Ecbatana) are among the most wonderful remains of antiquity. Among 
the recent inscriptions of Darius discovered at Susa is a long and important 
Record of the Building of the Palace'^* which " for importance of content and 
for length yields only to the Great Inscription of Behistun.” It describes the 
sumptuous conception of the decoration of the palace and gives a very clear 
idea of the resources of the empire which made it possible to carry out this 
plan. Precious woods and fine stones and ivory and gold and silver and 
ether materials were brought from every part of the vast dominions and 
special craftsmen came from distant parts to add grace and beauty to the 


19. R. W. Rogers, A Uhlory of Ancient Persia, p. 189. 

20. They borrowed largely from Assyrian and Babylon models, but they im- 
proved on them also. 

21. Mled by the V. Sdiiel (Paris 1929). A fine account of this and other 

'"^riptions is given by R. G. Kent in the JAOS.. (Vol. 5J. 
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design. In short the palace seems to have been in a way symbolic of the 
great imperial unity of the Achamenian domains. 


But even when describing his far-flung possessions and his wonderful 
achievements in war and pieace Darius uses plain straightforward language 
and ascribes all his work to the favour and the grace of God. Every single 
task he accomplished was by the hdp and guidance of Ahura-Mazda ; and he 
always ends up by praying for the protection of the Supreme for himself, 
his house, and his country. 


This straightforward and hwiest devotion to Almighty Ahura-Mazda was 
the main inspiration of the Adisemenians when they rose to pow-er. Devotion 
to the Great Lord {Saga Vazatka) and holding aloft the great ideals of their 
race-their Aafad/tcrmc— had been the driving force in the case of both 
Kurush and Darius. They were both keen on guarding the interest of their 
empire and at the same time promoting the welfare of their subjects. By 
holding true the balance between these two objects they upheld justice and 
achieved success. Darius says : “ For this reason Ahura-Mazda brought iw 
aid, . .because I was riot inimical nor violent, neither I nor my faimly. Accor 
ing to rectitude I ruled. Nor against the slave nor the Iwly did I exera^ 
oppression."” This essentially religious outlook upon his wn duty, tms 
rccogniUon of his being an instrument to be used by Ahura-Mazda for the 
good of his pfflple— this was the seaet of the strength and greatness of the 
first Achsemenians.” 


There is no doubt whatever now that Darius " ms a ZomsWan and m 
almost scriptural terms bears witness to the fact.’’” Mazda 

the Githas) was the thing to be avoided by all 

Drmia U ■■ untrath," csal. Dtmia was the source of all reWlions tf^h ^ 
against Darius... In the Behistun Inscription Darms “ ^ 
against untruth and deceit of any sort. ^ ^ ^ 

he leaves a solemn admonition to his succ^sors : ou w 

in the future, protret thyseif strongjy ’."a— ^ 

deceiver, him well-punished, do thou punish. n 136 

••untnrm- has been tetified to by Herodotus in h.s 

138) : From their fifth to their horsenurnship. and 

their children in the three things only . the a .kofrrpaipct abhorrence" 

a strict regard for the truth. . .They hold falsehood m the greatest abhouence. 


22. Behistun Inscription, IV, 13. .'..niOi was- however, a man of 

23. Kambujya, the son and Mcce^r ' out of the 

violent passions. Fortunately for the >*™ regaining siaty-sht belonged to the 
first seventy-three belonged to his reign. The traM 

reigns of Knrash (559-529 BO.) and Danus (521-4B6 BC.J. 

24. H. C. Tolman in d/P, Vol- 31. . die state of the country at 

25. He uses a very expressive pto» juu,[u 3 ,ed the land) (Beh. 

that time : Drauga dahymia vasty abava I 

I. 10). 
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The pride of Darius in being ** an Aryan of Aryan lineage ” is based on this 
upholding of the highest teaching of the Aryans— tiasti paro dharmah. 

With such high ideals before them it is no wonder that the first Adis- 
menians were mightily sucassful, not merely as conquerors but as real great 
kings. Their subjects were happy and attadied to them. The kings never 
spared themselves in working for the good of their people. In spite of the 
great variety of races and creeds over which they held sway these great Rulers 
were never bigoted nor intolerant They encouraged their subject races to 
live their individual lives and to bring their own contribution for enriching 
the whole empire. Every race and country under Darius felt that he v>’2.s 
'* a statesman, warrior, economist, sdentist, educator, the benefactor of his 
people and the ardent protector of their rdigioiL"** The Egyptians ha\’e 
given him a very honoured position among their national rulers. Herodotus 
speaks of the very notable progress in education and the spiritual uplift 
among the peoples over whom he niled.*^ He had a very fine understanding 
of the arts and sciences of the Babylonians and he collected very fine libraries 
at Hamadan and Susa and Persepolis. It was indeed fortunate that the 
Founder of the great Achsemenian dynasty was loved as the “ father " of his 
people and that the work begun by him was carried forward by the great 
Darius, one of the greatest figures in andent history, " tmth'loving, kindly 
inclined, sympathetic, a strong and imposing personality.”** 

The influences of Achamenian ItSn spread far and wide throughout the 
world. The esrtreme limits of the empire arc given in the Hamadan gold 
plate” where Darius gives the four comers of his Empire — “ from the Scy* 
thians who are beyond Sogdiana. fnwn there to Ethiopia ; from India, from 
there to Sardis.” We know that both Kurush and Darius were held in great 
veneration by the people of Egypt. The latter was of real help to that land 
by giving them peace and strong p>vemment. He was more venerated for 
his tolerance and for the help he gave in restoring many temples, and the 
Egyptians included him in their history among the great Pharadis. There 
was one uprisng 'm the days ol Xentes, but on the whole Egypt was quiet 
almost to the end of the dynasty. There was undoubted exchange of ideas 
and mutual infiuerKC in religious thought between these two lands. The re- 
semblances are too striking to be explained as mere coincidences.*^ Similar 
mutual influences might be traced in the Babylonian religion as wdl.*‘ In 


26. Ahl op. dt.. p. 79. 

27. I. 136 fl. 

28. Ahl, op. dt., p. 82. 

29. Unwab In the J. Coma Or. Irat., No. 10 (1927). Also HenfeM in 

^ (1928). The iranshlion given here ti 

that or R. G. Kent {JAOS., 51. p. 230). 

. ^ Taraporewah. “Some Aspects of the History trf Zoroastrianism" in 

the /. Cema Or. Inst.. No. 11 (1928), pp. 29-36 
31. Ibid, pp. 23-29. 
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Judaea the work of Iran has been deep and lasting. To Kurush the Jews 
have owed their redemption from the ** Babylonian captivity ” and they have 
ever since remembered him with affection and gratitude. Artaxerxes I. con- 
tinued this wise poficy with Ezra and Ndiemiah. In fact the code of Jewish 
Law embodied in the Pentateuch was prepared and drawn up at Babylon, and 
here again the resemblances with Zoroastrian ideas are too striking to be 
accidental. To India the Achamoiian conquest brou^t the KharosthI script, 
which was an adaptation of the common script of Babylon at that period. 

The most important pft of later Aduemenian Iran to the world was the 
Religion of Mithra. It was an off-dioot of Zoroastrianism giving to Mithra a 
position equal to Ahura-Mazda. Mithra and Ahura were originally the Aryan 
" twin-deities ” Mitra-Varutfa. Mithra worship was in reality the worship of 
the Sun as the Ruler of the Moral and Ethical world. Its high ethical teach- 
ing and its rigid discipline were found very attractive by the Greeks and ap- 
pealed very strongly later on to the Romans. Mithraism was a world force 
in the first century after Christ and for a considerable time it was doubtful 
which of the two— Mithra or Christ— would emerge victorious as the Redeemer 
of the Roman Empire. 

A few words nught be said about Greece and Iran. The Persian Wars 
waged with Xerxes were very mudi exaggerated by Greek writers. This was 
but natural, because undoubtedly their victories at Salamis and Platrea were 
most remarkable. These two battles certainly had a most bracing effect on 
the morale of the Greelb— especially of the Athenians. To IrSn, hwever, 
they were not the shattering blows the Greek writers would have us believe. 
They were defeats, indeed, and lowered the prestige of Ir5n for a while. Iran 
realised dearly that It was useless to think of conquering ^reere unl^s diere 
was a strong navy. And the geographical position of 
shut out all possibility in that directioru** But in spite of ea ion o 
Greek States they were always ready to ask for the help of their 
hour against their enemies. What is even more remarkable, the ^ S 
often requested the Great King to arbitrate, when dilutes an^ ^ 
selves, for they were always certain of getting justice and fair ‘dealing from 
the Iranian. This is the highest compliment one nation can pay o y- 

After the death of Artaxerxes I. (424 B.a) the ^cte- 

menians may be said to have begun. Artaxerxes I . consider- 

downward sliding for a time, for he was a man of ^r ® ^ 

able goodness. But the degeneratirm had set m. e others flowed 

and various, but three chief causes might be enum^ . 
from these three, -niese were : (0 the 
family itself, (n) 

(«0 the growing laxity in religion. Inese nug 

~32. lathe days of the ^eateTi^^ 

was never a regular institution. See also Note 
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The desencracy of the Achamenians was due primarily to their growing 
wealth and luxurious living. Kunish had to win the empire for himself. 
Kambujj’a conquered Egypt, and Darius, besides conquering Hind” and cwi- 
siderable parts of Europe,** had to organise and set going the government of 
his NTist domains. All his time and energies were dev'oted to supervising 
every' part of his empire and constantly journeying throughout the length and 
breadth of his dominions. He accumulated vast treasures and though he 
spent lavishly, so great was his revenue that he left bdiind him a full treasury. 
Xerxes was, if possible, a greater builder, and his palaces and halls at Perscpolis 
were larger and finer than those of his father. Even thus he could not spend 
all his treasure and so he began the practice of luxurious living. Darius was 
essentially a plain living soldier, inured to hard life and not caring for luxury. 
With Xerxes and those who followed matters were different. They were 
brought up in the lap of luxury. Even when they marched to w'ar against 
their foes, they had all the luxuries in the camp. They had their wives and 
their innumerable attendants following them, and these were often a positive 
hindrance. 

Polygamy was the rule among these rulers though there was only one 
Chief Queen. The Achaimcnians married several Queens of their own social 
rank, most often very near relatives.** Inbreeding can perpetuate and accen- 
tuate virtues as wll as vias. And once the rot had set in, each successive 
generation of sudi unions increased the evil manifold. The steady decline in 
the apabilities of the rulers is dearly to be traced to this cause. 

Add to these the jealousies of the various Queens in the royal palace. 
Tlwre were intrigues started as soon as the Great King began to show signs 
of old age. And often upon the death of the Ruler there v-xxq wars of succes- 
sion or rebellions followed by wholesale massacres of all the princes who ^■ere 
next of kin to the victor. It was in one of these fractriddal wars that Iran 
lost Kurush the Younger.** the one Achaemcnian of the later generation fully 
worthy of the great name he bore. His mother "Parysatis was the evil genius 


33. Hind included the Punjab and Sindh (west of the Indus) and probably 
Kacth and Kathiawar also. 

34. The European expedition of Darius was axainst the marauding Scy'thian 
tribes round the shores of the Blade Sea. He conquered the lands on the Black Sea 
opto the mouths of the Danube and marchins further along the coast seems to have 
P«wtratrf as far as Crimea. This expedition was carried out about BX. 511-10. 
The terrible climate and ^rdty of water forced the army to retreat The distance 
Irw Iran end the hardship of staying there made it diificull to hold this resk^ fot 
a tong^tfme. It slipped out of Iranian oontro) s*cry noon and was not missed. 

33. Herodotus end others say that they actually married their esters. Tlic 
n\ dcfjutdy followed in Etypt and there Is nothing surprisirg if the Adur- 
menians also had a em.!ar custom, however much U may “ ».Sock ** our present ideas 
c* propriety and decency. 

3G. He was tl.e son of Darius II and Pao*9atjs. He was slain at the battle 
of Oman w 401 ax. 
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of the Achzemenian house. Her ambitions started the flames of fratricidal 
hatred which were quenched finally only at the conquest of Alexander. 

"Wrapp^l up in enervating luxuries and pleasures, surrounded by women 
and parasites and distracted by thdr eternal squabbles, the later Achsemenians 
had little time and less energy to supervise the government of their Empire. 
They tried in vain to rule their harem ; the empire governed itself. 

The Satraps took full advantage of this position and consolidated their 
own power and in their turn became wealthy and luxurious and proud. They 
cared less and less for their subjects and thus the various provinces were all 
ready to rebel. .The Great King was no longer the “ father of his people,” 
but a distant, unknown tyrant. The masses had to pay heavily to keep the 
Great King and thdr own lesser kings in vice and luxury. This sapped the 
vitality of the very people upon whom the safety of the empire depended ; 
and so at the first touch of the vigorous Alexander the whole vast structure 


collapsed like a house of cards. 

With the growth of luxurious living came also a corresponding deteriora- 
tion in religion. The pure worship of Ahura-Mazda was replaced by the 
Mithra-Anahi© cult. Mithra was the Sun who illumines our hearts and 


minds and stands for justice and righteousness. AnahitS by herself repreSCTt- 
cd the waters that fertilise. She also represented perfect womanhood, Origi- 
nally the ideas were very high and uplifting. Both of them were associated with 
the rejuvenation of the earth at the beginning of the solar year— the retui^ 
ing Sun and the flooded Bivers of the spring season. To them tos consecrated 
the ushering in of the Nauroe (vasmtotsava), the festis-al of gaiety and merry- 
making and soon it degenerated into drunken and obscene orgies.” 
perversion of what was once pure and inspiring sapped the very life o e 
nation. The huge structure which Darius had erected as the result of his 
pious, austere life — his tapcscorya—hud now lc«t this driving fora o arma, 
of duty and service. The later kings continued to use the anaent o 

Darius in their inscriptions\and invoke blessings on themselves aM their 
posterity. But these are merfe empty words. Bereft of its tnie soul-fora e 
mighty empire of the Achaemenians was like a huge tree ea^ t g an 
through by white ants. It needed but a small force to send it crashing to 


earth. 

The Acluemenians ruled over a very 


large portion of Asia for 229 years.** 


37. Exactly the same was the history o^e Tlif oSnal idea 

Ishtor cult ot Babylon and tha Dionj^oa ninttt. Tbc 

es-sentially the same— the rejuvenation of all *‘'® ^ 22,5^3^ 

Hindu Holi festival, of amllar origin, also degenOT^ /ceQ.529 ac.) 30 years' 

38. Tbe Great Kings were: (1) Kunish^e Cr«t 

(2) Kambujya (529-522 BC.) 7 y^: O) I (Soufeir) (AGS- 

years; (4) Xerxes I (486-465 B.C.) 21 years; (5) H (Xothus) 

«4 B.C.) 41 years ; (6) Xerxes II («4 ac) S« ^ 

(424-405 B.C.) 19 years; (8) Aitaxcrxcs 11 (38^ BC> 2 

(9) Artaxerxes III (Ochus) (359-33 S bX.) 

years; (11) Darius III (Codomanus) (336-330 ac.) 6 years. 
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On the whole their rule was kindly and benevolent. They brought peace and 
prosperity to the many nations tmder them. Above all they gave to the 
world two of the greatest among the kings of Earth — Kumsh and Darius. 

They were both ideals of Aryan manhood and ideal Aryan Kings and 
as Aryans w^e should be proud of their achievements and of their royal virtues 
and we should cite them as examples to rulers and leaders of men for all 



THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES OF 
THE MARATHAS* 

By 

RAO BAHADUR G. S. SARDESAI, BA 

Tim Problem.— Allow me at the outset to thank you and the orsamsers 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan for the honour you have done me hy invit- 
ing me to address you on the subject of my study of Maratha « a ^ 
jeet which I belie^-e is only now taking shape in a 

which I am afraid has not received the wide attention «t efcr\es a ® 

of scholars even of Maharastra and therefore mudi less rom ^ 

Indian provinces. India as you are wdl aware is a con men o . 
rent races, creeds and languages, almost like Europe, w ow -iccount 

have done no small harm to her unity in past ages an w o 
often fell an easy prey to foreign conquerors and 

know how distressing is the record of India s . fnnri'm lust 

or ten centuries, when India has b«n reputedly » 

and conquest and when all her boasted u* dwnfall of our 

proved of no a\’ail in the hour of penl. If we tra oyi-Ufim era when 

Hindu civilization, we come to about the year 1000 o ^ 

that great Moslem soldier Mahmud of Ghami India’s^- 

India and started that career of conquest wtich ^ eCdiS 

lerml situation in political, social and relipous rna energetic 

yarn Utercafter, until another able me veSlMRS^ti 

Babar won the ciowrt of India on the field o am Mujdial rule 

eslablirhed a new em of pcaeo and prorperUy "I”* ” ur 

of the neat two hundred yearn Tho gnot Arab r N 
die sbuting-point and the vc^tile I": L^^timate of 

marks the Muslim conquest of India. In o Indb, we 

dat good or evil which the rise i^^t and review 

must look back a little on this preceding „,v,„.p civilizatkio mca.'-.t 

m our mind what the downfall of the old Ar5*an an esact ccnception of 

for the average inhabitant of of the subject, 

time is at the same time presupposed lor 

The Marathas as you wdl t«k th Aurangzeb. Shi^aji 

Shivaji. In the face of the powerful . ^ cowned in Lhe year 

carved out an independent kingdom an years therrafur the 

1674. Wo might rougjdy «>' deuces of clTjc<r.c>' and 

Marathas ruled the destinies of India m ' j<ar-a Fadnis m 

dominion. Since the death of Auranga* m d-^rly controllfd 

ISO), all the pditienl tmnsnetions of tins 'W ,iUU»u!Ji Lhb renuJ 

aixi dictated from the Maratha capita 


' Extension Lecture, dclis'ertd eo Janaai> -L 19^- 
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is not very lai^ in its measure of length, it has a peculiar and significant 
importance in history, which is perhaps not well realized by the average 
student. What message does this short Maratha rule conveyi to us today is 
I believe the crucial question whidi I will try to explain in some measure 
during my discourse of this afternoon. 

2. The Root Cause of Maratha Rise.— F rom hoary antiquity to the 
middle ages, or, to be more precise, from the daj^ of Gautama Buddha, 
Alexander and Ashoka to those of Prithviraj Chowhan, India had enjoyed 
a long life of achievements and progress ncA only for hersdf but she radiated 
her civilizing influence to all the backward peoples of the old world either 
directly or indirectly. To Aryanize the world, krnvato viSvamaryam, was the 
great mission of benevolence and good-will by which this Bharata-Varsha was 
able to assimilate in her body politic all the foreign elements that came in 
from outside. The Greeks, the Scythians, the Mongols, the Parthians entered 
the country in succession through countless ages, but they all came to be 
entirely absorbed into one homogeneous Aryan community and after a time 
not a trace remained of their foreign character. We see a similar phenomenon 
in the Norman conquest of England, where the conquerors and the conquered 
“oon formed one united race. But the Moslem conquest of India from the 
beginning assumed an entirely different aspect. The Moslems have ever since 
remained a foreign race in this vast land, distinct in tenet and religious prac- 
tice, so as to present many knotty problems to the rulers and the administra- 
tors of succeeding centuries, in spite of heroic cfTorls of great monardis, saints 
and politiciaiw to bring about a lasting social and religious union between the 
two. It is this maim problem whtdi the Maralhas in their own way tried to 
solve. Let us see w’hat the problem was. 

The main difference between the Moslem conquerors and other foreign 
invaders that prcccdedi them, lay in the extreme hostility and intolerance of 
the former to the idols of the Hindus, in thdr fanaticism and hatred towards 
idol-wonhip and towards all the paraphernalia of religious observances which 
had entered CNTsy phase of a Hindu’s life. Go whereNTT you like, the results 
of this iconoclastic spirit Is painfully apparent throughout India, particularly 
in the Northern regions. Not only beautiful images but fine and valuable 
works of art, most d^ant carvings, best specin^ns of old inscriptions have 
Ixcn ruthlessly destroyed as aborrunable evidence of a false creed. This havoc 
is parti oilarly noticeable in most of the holy places such as Benares, Mathura, 
Kanauj, Dhar and others. The process first started with the Pit^hct him- 
w-lf and has often been copied with greater zeal by some of his ardent foUow- 
CTs in India. It is this intolerant phase of the Muslim faith which has not 
cn)y created an unbridgeable gulf between the two races, but has probably 
hdped the rapid spread of Muslim dominion throu^d^t the world. An 
^rally striking difl"crenc3e between the two creeds lies in the practice adopted 
> ^ Muslims since the beginning of their career of forcibly conserling to 
their cnwl all \hax wto belonged to other faiths, while the Hindus haw 
renamed entirely e3dasi^•e arid have cveq pppo^ed the taking hack into 'their 
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fold any of those who were converted under compulsion. The present-day 
Muslim population of India has only a small strain of foreign blood in it 
and is mostly of Indian descent origi nat ing in forcible marriages and conver- 
sion. 

It must not however be supposed that the Muslims had an uncontested 
or easy passage into India. They tocrfc more than five hundred years to 
complete their conquest of this axmtry and even then the Southern regions 
never became completely amenable to their rule. The Muslim advance was 
stoutly resisted by their Hindu opponents on many a sanguinary battlefield. 
If Alauddin Khilji succeeded in crashing the last surviving Hindu Dynasty 
of the Yadavas of Deogiri, another strong Hindu Empire rose further South 
at Vijayanagar mainly through Hindu brains : but that too had its turn of 
death at tire fatal field of Talikot and the Hindu cause seemed all but hope- 
lessly lost. 

3. The First Grand Achievement.— I n the midst of this dark gloom 


and helplessness which had rapidly spread over this Indian continent, the 
first ray of hope came to save the atuation from an unexpected quarter. An 
unknown and ignorant boy suddenly rose to fame and power in tiie Western 
hilly regions peopled by a rude and unlettered race of hardy cultivators more 
adept in the use of the plough and the scythe than the sword and the shot. 
The wonderful genius of Shivaji was soon able to organise his scattered tribes- 
men and harness the dormant resources so as to bring to their knees not only 
the several feudal lords known as Ja^dars of the Deccan but defy the m«t 
powerful of the great Mughal Emperors and wrest out of his grasp the in- 
dependence of his homeland. Whatever judgment may be passed on the 
character of the ways and means employed by Shivaji in gaining his ends, 
the bold and intrepid stand he made in the spring of 1666 in that fa^s 
Diwani-Am, a small slim figure, all alone, before the mightiest and the illus- 
trious monarch seated on his peacock-throne at Agra and surround^ by all 
his power and dignity, sent an indescribable thrill Uirough all India, filling 
every breist with new hope and fresh owrage for downtrodden humamty. 
Shivaji’s equally wonderful escape from the Emperors clutch© was unner 
sally interpreted as divine interference for the protection of a righteous roure, 
proclaiming self-rale and independence. Shivaji at once berame an all-lndia 
figure. This smaU inddent forms the kernel of Maratha history and pomts 
out the lesson which it teaches. It is indeed the first great ai^even^t o 
which not alone the Maratha race, but the suppressed nationalities all over 


India may wdl be proud. , . 

4. An Essential Need of National Success.— L et ^ ^ 

small story in this connection which illustrat© the prindple on w i 
aned and which gave him the strength he criiibited m late life. 
is this prindple on which politics depends for its success. ou ^ ’ 

I am sure, that Shivaji had captured Sinhagad the capitd from ^ 

western region was ruled by the Sultan of Bijapur. fhn'aji si^ised 
careerSn early life by the capture of this fort and made it the basis of his 
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svarajya. The king of Bijapur in retaliation imprisoned Shivaji’s father and 
demanded the restoration of the fort as the price of his life. The father sent 
orders to his son to restore the place and save his life. But Shivaji would not 
yield away the fruit of years of labtmr and toil This distressed the mother 
awfully and a severe difference arose between the two. They however agreed 
to refer the dispute to that hereditary political adviser, Sonopant Dabir, a 
man of ripe judgment and keen circumspection, whom Shivaji had often de- 
puted to meet Aurangzeb and arrange with him a settlement of his affairs. 
Sonopant at once decided the point and advised Shivaji to give back Sinha- 
gad. The affair has been lucidly narrated by the author of Shiva Bh^at in 
a long chapter of beautiful diction. The crux of the foreign minister's advice 
is contained in a short line which says 

il 

It means that all the wide world is open for a man of prowess. Sonopant 
asked Shivaji to give back Sinhagad and save his father’s life. “ If you have 
the necessary courage,” said he, " you can win back any number of forts of 
tlie type of Sinhagad : but if you have it nek, what would a single fort avail 
>*ou ? ” Shivaji moulded all Ws career on this main principle, which as we 
see even today guides the destinies of nations. Mr. Hall in his " Building of 
a Nation ” cites the same truth in different language. " It is evident that 
there is no quality upon which the success of a nation so much depends as 
upon its courage. No nation can rise to a high place or maintain its indepen- 
dence without being brave. Nations that are cowards must fail.” This self- 
confidence was given to India by Shivaji. His learned biographer, Sir Jadu- 
luth Saikar calls him ” the last great amstructive genius of the Hindu race 
during modem ages. He taught the modem Hindus to rise to the full stature 
of their growth.” 

For centuries past the Muslim aggresrion had created a kind of revulsion 
in the Hindu mind ; the spirit of unity and solidarity was always in the air. 
The downfall of Devgiri and Vijayanagar was rankling in popular sentiment. 
Shivaji's mother, descended from the fomwr, farmed the tender embers of 
I'oung Shivaji's spirit. His father vroiked out his life’s mission in the latter 
region and came to be inspired with a keen desire to put down the opponents 
of his reli^on. No wonder then that the son of two such parents should 
inherit an inspiration to w'ork for national uplift. Historically this subject 
is full of immense possibilities for fresh research and valuable reconstruction. 

5. Tne Seco.vo Great Achievement.— But Shivaji was not blessed 
with the long life which his oppcsient Aurangzdj enjoyed. He died an un- 
timely death and left no competent successor either to complete his unfinish- 
ed task or ev’cn to preserve what he had gained in a life of arduous stnrgglc. 
Aurangzeb was shrewd and vigilant cnou^di to seize the opportunity. He 
descended with all his mighty hosts upon the newly founded poor Svarujya 
of the Maralhas, In his tremendous sweep he quickly gathered a rich larvcst. 
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He put an end to the Moslem Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, captured 
Sambhaji alive and put him to an ignominious death. Hereafter came into 
full evidence the real spirit infused into his nation by the great Shivaji. The 
^cond great achievement of the Maratha nation is exemplified in the war of 
Independence which they successfully waged for 17 long years against Mughal 
forces 1^ by the Emperor in perscxi. Just when their country’s fortune was 
at its lowest ebb and everything somed to be lost beyond hope, these very 
misfortunes served to unite the people of all ranks and to rouse a band of 
patriots who were trained in Shiv^i's school and who sacrificed their all to 
secure their national independence by driving the powerful Emperor to his 
last resting place.” Jud^ng by the results achieved there can bs no doubt 
that these twoity years represent the most glorious period of Maratha history. 
The patriots who carried on the war of indep^dence to a successful issue had 
no leader of any magnetic power, they had to fight the vast Mughal armies 
over a field extending for thousands of miles from their original mountain 
home. Without revenue, without amues, without forts and without resources 
they managed to develop a phase of warfare which came to be termed guer- 
illa. They more than avenged the sad death of their King Sambhaji whose 
spirit could have the satisfaction of having ao»mplished by his death what 
'he failed to achieve by his life. Writes Ranade, “ The credit is equally due to 
Aurangzeb's own misplaad ambition. He stirred the people of Maha^^ra 
to their inmost depths : the hard discipline of 200 years cemented thdr na- 
tional and patriotic instincts and enabled their leaders during the next three 
^neratlons to carry their conquests to the farthest limits of India. The war 
brouglit out the higher moral force of the nation, exhibiting rare virtues such 
as heroism, endurance, administrative g^ius, a faith in justice of their 
cause, devotion to a high ideal, a sense of brotherhood in common danger, 
and above all a strength to defend their cherished religion, which had suffered 
so cruelly at the hands of Moslems.” 


I am not raUHng mere empty and boastful words. They are support^ by 
facts which have been proved by ample unimpeachable evidence which a t^d 
of devoted scholars have searched and published during the last feriy y 
years. More than five hundred printed volumes are now available mainly 
in Marathi containing original letters and sources which are at preset supply- 
• ing ample materials for the labours of profeKors and students of e vanous 
Indian Universities. In fact it is these profuse materials wluih pve an^- 
rivalled importance to Maratha history. As I said above, ” ® . 

of many nationalities, among which ft is the good fortune o e 
alone to possess plentiful old papers which bear evidence both to thar ^eye- 
meats and failures in equal measure. I do not suppose such weiUth of 
rial exists in the case of any other naUonality except the English and the 
Moslems. 


6. The Rajputs and the Mabathas join HANDS.-Tlie 
dependence and the Emperor's tragic death had hm\-ever not corap 
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task which Shivaji had set before himself. Rather the new situation give 
rise to fresh diflkmlUes and some peculiar problems. The system of distri- 
buting conquered or even unconquered lands in support of military contin- 
gents supplied by the various chiefs had been scrupulously put down by Shivaji 
but It came to be again revived as an unavoidable measure during the stress 
of tlie long war. When Aurangzeb found that neither the death of Shivaji 
nor tliat of his son Sambhaji, had availed him in putting down the Maratha 
spirit of revolt, he had long planned as a last resort to create a split in the 
Maratlia solidarity. This ruse succeeded wonderfully when Sambhaji’s cap- 
tured son Shahu was released and allowed to rule hts little state as a Mughal 
vassal, A civil war ensued in Mahata§fra between him and his aunt Tarabai 
and would have completely* wiped away ail the good results of the successful 
war, had not the genius of Balaji Vishwanath rescued the situation with an 
uncorrunon vision which Shahu had the wisdom to detect Shahu at once 
made him his Peshwa or Pnme Minister and invested him with full powere 
to manage the affairs of the state. A wide expansion of Maratha dominion 
was at once projected and various leaders of Maratha bands who had received 
valuable training in the late war and had gauged Uic weakness of the Mughal 
Empire, now decided to turn the situation to their advantage in mutual con- 
cert. With Balaji were associated several veteran Maratha soldiers and 
diplomats : liis two sons were by no means inconspicuous. Aurangzeb's 
amues were mostly mannod by northern Rajput chiefs and princes who during 
their long residence in tKc Dcccan had become friends with the Maratha^ 
and sympathised with the ideals in c^jposition to the old Enperor’s obstinate 
policy. The result was that the Maraihas of the South and the Rajputs of 
the North cordially joined hands in mutual friendship and ctHSperation in 
order to complete the ideal of a Hindu Empire perhaps dimly conceived by 
Shivaji WmsUf. Balaji’s two sons Bajirao and Chimnaji, who were imbued 
with the spirit of Sonopant Dabiris advice, mentioned above, carried on the 
game of Svaiiijya so dexterously that by the time that Nadir Shah came and 
dtait Mughal Empire its last mortal blow, Ivlaratha dominion had ad- 
vanced almost to the borders of the whole Indian Continent. Bajirao'a dash 
had so impressed the Rajput princes of the North that he was looked upon as 
a saviour next only to Shivaji in point of valour and diplomacy. 

Let roc here make my meaning clear. \Vc must guard against several 
misconocptiocis which often mar a right interpretation of historical problems. 
1 know how the Rajputs became the mortal enemies of the hlarathas : but 
that was a bier devdopment, a result of the wrong handling of polilical 
affairs b>* succeeding generations— and this, as 1 shall soon mention, is the 
inain failure of the Maraihas. ..They failed to pnserv'e the old selfless na- 
tional ideal enunciated by Shivaji. This ideal was fully in evidence till the 
dam of Shahu in the middle of the 18th Century. It was also for a time 
revived by the fourth Peshwa hladhaorao I, with whose premature death in 
1772 finally vanished all the dreams ©J a united Hindu Indb and the boasted 
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nrtues exhibited by the Marathas during earlier days. 

7. Hindu-Moslem Co-operation in serving the Motherland. — To 
set down clearly the achievements and failures of a nation is by no means 
an easy task for the frail human powers of interpreting past events. Such 
interpretation is bound to vary with differeit individuals. Bearing this in 
mind, I will according to my light here dear the ground by defining the ob- 
jects of Maratha policy. 

A student of history must render impartial justice, when conflicting daims 
arise. I do not wish to be partial to the Marathas, because I am one of them. 
If I show high appreciation of Maratha achievements, I am not^slcw to 
denounce their weaknesses and failures with equal severity. The word Hindu- 
pada Padshahi ’ or a united Hindu Empire has perhaps roused different con- 
ceptions in different minds. Here I would remind all students to grasp the 
correct idea in historical setting conveyed by that much abused vrord. 
Marathas including Shivaji. I maintain, did endeavour to create a Hii^u- 
pada Padshahi for India but the idea! was more religious than political. The 
Peshwas, or even Shivaji, never entertained the idea of establi^ing a Hindu 
monarch on the throne at Delhi. They only wanted and claimed full rdi- 
gious liberty and tolerance from Muslim rulers : they did not care worn 
at Delhi, provided they experienced no interference with their religious pra^ 
tices. Shivaji himself remained contented with gaining mde^d^ce for ms 
homeland. His famous letter to Auiangzeb clearly sets forth his ^ 
latei- the Peshwas tried to translate into practice. Uey ® 

tunities to install a Hindu Monarch at Ddhi : m 1^, Peshwa 

could easily have carried this out if they had so wrlM. In ^ 
Madhaorao then in the height of his power contrived ^y ® 
protection to Shah Alam and at his request restorri J 

then have easily put a Hindu King there instead. Maha Ji Gulam 

days equally powerful to accomplish such an aim whai P 
Kadir. On the other hand, he only obtained an im^rial ton 
sacriiice, and a grant from the Emperor for the holy ° 

Prayag, Benares and Gaya being put under Maratha ru ^ i 

'^The Marathas, one must admit, had no ^eet notions 
or of politics and failed to realise that Hindu- 

Politics as we And even today m our present ^ printed, 

Moslem union of national interests. Innumerab _ regime to 

addressed by the Peshwas during 1.'^“ ,^trfere with Moslem rule 

their Sardars in the North, urgmg the latter no control. The 

to only have the holy places community or religion : 

Marathas had absolutely no quarrel mth the M ^ respected their 

they did not interfere with their practices : on ^ 

observances as much as they claimed towards Hindu idols and 

the uncalled fanaticism and intolerance ^ frmuent slaughters of mon- 
Hindu worship. The whc^esale converaions and frequent slaugnters 
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bers of alien faiths by Mbslen fanatics were practices foreign to Aryan dvi- 
liration and crtrerndy revolting to the Aryan mind» which always breathed 
peace, tolerance and goodwill to all foreigners. This persuasive process of 
Aryanication vos what the Hindus in general and the Marathas in particular 
cared to preserve and enforce as an object of their policy. Fanatics of the 
type of Taimur exulted in raising towers of slaughtered heads to strike terror. 
It was Aurangzeb’s extreme intoleraiice which Shivaji objected to most In 
retaliation of Shivaji’s safe escape from Agra, Aurangzeb in 1667 pulled down 
the famous Kashi Vishveshvara shrine of Benares and threw a challenge to 
the Hindus. Shivaji accepted the challenge and the recovery of Sinhagad by 
Tanaji was the immediate result as we rww know. Shivaji rcsjxcted the 
Koran as much as his own holy scriptures. One of his own spiritual grtrus was 
Baba Yakut of Kdashi, his chief rraval commander or Darya Sarang was a 
Moslem named Ibrahim Khan. It was a Moslem Farras, a faithful servant of 
Shivaji. who endangered his own life to effed the escape of Shivaji from 
Agra Sh'vaji’s personal secretary for a long time was a learned Moslem, 
named Mulla Haidar who was afterwards appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
post of Chief Kazi at Delhi. 

Tlie «ame idea underlay the Peshwa's policy towards their Moslem oppo- 
nents. Stdashimo Bhau in his extreme peril at Panipat relied upon his 
faithful artillery commander Ibrahim Khan Gardi, whom Abdali in vain tried 
to scducci into his own service. Both the cider and the younger Gaziuddin. 
mlnislers of the Emperor at Delhi acceptod the cordial fric5id«hio of several 
Mnratha leaders. I need not cite instances of full cordiality and complete 
confidence exi«tiTig between Moslems and Hindus for common aims, mutual 
interests and united effort In the service of the motherland. The great Akbar 
and a number of saints and politicians sudi as Kabir. Nanak, Abu! Fazal and 
Faizi wTre fully imbued with this spirit of mutual help and respect Thus 
did the two races mould the history of the past and thus will the tw-o once 
more enact the history of the future if wily they cv'ncts the same spirit of 
tolerance and helpfulness. "What wonderful achlcv’cments may they not joint- 
ly put forth hereafter in oom m on service of their motherland ? 
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can say they could have done better. I consider their main racial defect to 
be their disagreeable and ever quarrdsome or fault-finding nature in all mat- 
ters of life and activity. Sucassful life is based essentially upon a supreme 
sense of compromise. Every activity of life, and of politics most of all, de- 
pends for its success on mutual toleration, a kind of give and take, a sur- 
render of views and principles when critical situations demand it But every 
Maratha is as a rule a law to himself : he will not give up his stand if common 
interest demands it. The greatest blunder of the Peshwas in my opinkm was 
that they based their policy upon independent chiefships. Separate spheres of 
influence were allotted to the several Jagirdars, of course under stress of cir- 
cumstances and as the best means of rapid expansion of power. These semi- 
independent chiefs quarrelled among themsdves, disobeyed the constituted 
authority and damaged national interests in puraiit of selfish personal aims. 
It must be admitted that for a rapid e.Tpansion of porv’er, in the absence of 
military roads and easy communications, the system of Jagiis was very well 
suited : and so long as capable persons were available to exercise control from 
the centre, it certainly worked well. But a succession of capable Peshwas 
could not be always assured or expected. The last efficient Peshwa Madharv 
rao I died, his brother Narayanrao came to be soon after murdered, an 
power slipped into different hands so that the Jagirdars’ mutual jealousies 
worked the inevitable min. The inveterate enmity between the two po^ertm 
houses of Scindia and Holkar was a never-ending phenomenon and proved the 
min of the raj. Their example was later on copied by the Southern Japr- 
dars during the decadent days of Bajirao IPs incompetent regime. 

The Japrs or independent diiefships presupposed hereditap^ succes«»n, 
a penudous principle which could not assure effiaency and whic soon 
to the whole state service. Those who first acquired the jagire were ce 
capable men and made their acquisitions by proved merit. ^ But , 

SOTS soon degenerated into incompetent leaders of administra ore, n 
their duties and responsibilities and only fought for their e i 
and possessions with renewed vehemence. The climax ranw „ 

of the last Peshwa Bajirao II, the most degenerate an 
to hold that (^ce. Unfortunately for him the rising o n jj-jQ^^ats 
India Co. came to be entrusted to a band of British 
which have been unequalled in efficiency by any _. gir^in- 

history. The three Wellesley brothers. Lord 1^, Malcoli^ 
stone, Metcalfe, Munro, Jenkins have all withm the ^ wonder 

M effident in the tasks assigned to them tfiat it wtml twenty years 

if they could have been matched by any and the Peshwas, 

between 1798 and 1818 undid all the good work of 

and have left behind only dim memories of past ^ Orientals 

, 10. Lack of Oeganisation.— Another probably we wiU 

K an utter lack of method and orEamsation. m mia ^ jj^ousands of 
beat almost any race in the world as the histo^ o — and punctual 
JTars doubUess proves. But forethou^t, wganisation, regu 
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bers of alien faiths by Moslem fanatics were practices foreign to Aryan dvi- 
liaation and ertremely revolting to the Aryan irund, which always breathed 
peace, tolerance and goodwill to all foreigners. This persuasive process of 
Aryanization was what the Hindus in general and the Marathas in particular 
cared to preserve and enforce as an object of their policy. Fanatics of the 
type of Taimur exulted in raising towers of slaughtered heads to strike terror. 
It was Aurangzeb’s extreme intolerance whidr Shivajt objected to most. In 
retaliation of Shivaji’s safe escape from Agra, Aurangzeb in 1667 pulled down 
the famous Kashi Vishveshvara shrine of Benares and threw a challenge to 
the Hindus. Shivaji accepted the challenge and the recovery of Sinhagad by 
Tanaji was the immediate result as we now know. Shivaji respected the 
Koran as much as his own holy scriptures. One of his own spiritual gurus was 
Baba Yalcut of Kdashi, his drief naval commander or Darya Sarang was a 
Moslem named Ibrahim Khan. It was a Moslem Farras, a faithful servant of 
Shivaji. who endangered his own life to effect the escape of Shivaji from 
Agra Sh’vaji's personal secretary for a long time was a teamed Moslem, 
named Mulla Haidar who was afterwards appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
post of Chief Kazi at Delhi. 

The same idea underlay the Pcshwa’s policy towards their Moslem oppo- 
ni“nts. Sadashivrao Bhau in his extreme peril at Panipat relied upon his 
faithful artillery commander Ibrahim Khan Gardi, whom Abdali in vain tried 
to scducd into his service. Both the elder and the younger Gaziuddln. 
minlstPTS of the Emperor at Delhi accepted the cordial friendship of several 
Maratha leaders. I need not cite instances of full cordiality and complete 
confidence existing between Moslems and Hindus for common aims, mutual 
interests and united effort in the service of the motherland. The great Akbar 
and a number of saints and politicians such as Kabir, Nanak, Abul Fazal and 
Faizi were fully imbued with this spirit of mutual help and r es pect. Thus 
did the two races mould the history of the past and thus will the two once 
more enact the history of the future if only they e\’’nce the same spirit of 
tolerance and helpfulness. What wonderful achievements may they not joint* 
ly put forth hereafter in common service of their motherland ? 

8. The Function or History. — I hope I am not digrer 

not in our ignorance realize what servires historj' may not df f • if 
only properly interpreted. History is not a stereotyped 
execution. It must change from time to time and supply ■■ 
of new situations. An eminent thinker thus explains the f- ■ ' 

History requires to be reshaped from time to time 
new aspects cxjme into vieiv, nor riroply because new ' 
covered but mainly bccaure the participant in the • . * • ‘ 

to standpoints and consideratiens whidi demand a fresh 
<r.-cnts. Ihstory must supply the lessons which" the • * 
national life need in this cverchanging world.” 

9. MAR.^■^lA Failures : The System of Jacirs. 

mention some of those points in whkh the Marathas ' ‘ i 
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can say they could have done better. I consider their main racial defect to 
be their disagreeable and ever quarrelsome or fault-finding nature in all mat- 
ters of life and activity. Successful life is based essentially upon a supreme 
sense of compromise. Every activity of life, and of politics most of all, de- 
pends for its success on mutual toleration, a kind of give and take, a sur- 
render of views and principles when critical situations demand it. But every 
Maratha is as a rule a law to himself : he will not give up his stand if common 
interest demands it. The greatest blunder of the Peshwas in my opinion was 
that they based their policy upon independent chiefships. Separate spheres of 
influence were allotted to the several Jagirdars, of course under stress of cir- 
cuoKtances and as the best means of rapid estpansion of power. These senji- 
independent chiefs quarrelled among themsdves, disobeyed the constituted 
authority and damaged national interests in pursuit of selfish personal aims. 
It must be admitted that for a rapid expansion of power, in the ateaice of 
military roads and easy communications, the system of Jagirs was very well 
suited : and so long as capable persons were available to exercise control from 
the centre, it certainly worked well. But a succession of capable Peshwas 
could not be always assured or expected. The last efficient Peshwa Madhao- 
rao I died, his brother Narayanrao came to be soon after murdered, and 
power slipped into different hands so that the Jagirdare' mutual jealousies 
worked the inevitable ruin. The invrterate enmity between the two powerful 
houses of Sdndia and Holkar was a ncver-^ding phenomenon and proved the 
ruin of the raj. Their example was later on copied by the Southern Jagir- 
dars during the decadent days of Bajirao II’s incompetent regime. 

The Jagirs or independait chiefships presupposed hereditary succession, 
a pernicious principle which could not assure effidency and which soon spread 
to the whole state service. Those who first acquired the jagirs were certainly 
capable men and made their acquisitions by proved merit. But their succes- 
sors soon degenerated into incompetent leaders of administrators, neglected 
their duties and responsibilities and only fought for thedr hereditary rights 
and possessions with renewed vehemence. The climax came during the time 
of the last Peshwa Bajirao 11, the most degenerate and incompetent of all 
to hold that office. Unfortunately for him the rising fortunes of the East 
India Co. came to be entrusted to a band of British soldiers and diplomats 
which have been unequalled in efficiency by any others even in Anglo-Indian 
history. The three Wellesley brothers. Lord Lake. Malcolm, Close. Elphin- 
stone, Metcalfe, Munro, Jenkins have all within the space of a decade been 
so efficient in the tasks assigned to them tKat it would have been a wonder 
if they could have been matdied by any other alien race. The twenty years 
between 1798 and 1818 undid all the good work of Shivaji and the Peshwas, 
and have left behind only dim memories of past achievements. 

10. Lack of Organisation.— Another common defect of us Orient^s 
is an utter lack of method and onfanisation. In intellect probably we will 
beat almost any race in tfie world as tiie history of India for thousands of 
years doubtless proves. But forethougJiL organisation, regular and punctual 
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bers of alien faiths by Mcelem fanatics were practices foreign to Aryan civi- 
lization and extremely revolting to the Aryan mind, which always breathed 
peace, tolerance and goodwill to all foreigners. This persuasive process of 
Aryanization was what the Hindus in general and the Marathas in particular 
cared to preserve and enforce as an object of their policy. Fanatics of the 
type of Taimur exulted in raising towers of slaughtered heads to strike terror. 
It was Aurangzeb’s extreme intolerance wlwch Shivaji objected to most. In 
retaliation of Shivaji’s safe escape from Agra, Aurangzeb in 1667 pulled down 
the famous Kashi Vishveshvara shrine of Benares and threw a challeirge to 
the Hindus. Shivaji accepted the challenge and the recovery of Sinhagad by 
Tanaji was the immediate result as we now know. Shivaji respected the 
Koran as much as his own holy scriptures. One of his own spiritual gurus was 
Baba Yakut of Kdashi. his chief naval coffnmander or Darya Sarang was a 
Moslem named Ibrahim Khan. It was a Moslem Farms, a faithful servant of 
Shivaji, who endangered his own life to effect the escape of Shivaji from 
Agra. Sh’vaji’s personal secretary for a long time was a learned Moslem, 
named Mulla Haidar who was afterwards appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
post of Chief Kazi at Delhi. 

Tlie same idea underlay the Peshwa's policy towards their Modem oppo- 
nents. Sadashivrao Bhau in his errtreme peril at Panipat relied upon his 
faithful artillery corrmiander Ibrahim Khan Gardi, whom Abdali in vain tried 
to sedued into his own service. Both the elder and the younger Gaziuddin, 
ministi'TS of the Emperor at Delhi accepted the cordial friendship of several 
Maratha leaders. I need not cite instances of full cordiality and complete 
^fidcnce exiting between Moslans and Hindus for common aims, mutual 
interests and united effort in the service of the motherland. The great Akbar 
and a number of saints and politicians sudi as Kabir, Nanak, Abul Fazal and 
Faizi were fully imbued with this spirit of mutual help and respect. Thus 
did the two races mould the history of the past and thus will the two once 
more enact the history of the future if only they ewnce) the same spirit of 
tolerance and helpfulness. What wonderful achiev'ements may they not joint- 
ly put forth hereafter in common service of their motherland ? 

8 The Functio?? of History. — I hope I am not digressing. We do 
not in our ignorance realize what services history may not do to nations if 
only properly interpreted. History is not a stereotyped and unchangeable 
execution. It must change from time to time and supply the varying needs 
of new situations. An eminent thinker thus explains the function of history ; — 
History requires to be reshaped from time to lime not merely because 
new a^xrts cewne into vievs’, nor simply because new facts come to be dis- 
covered but mainly because the paitidpant in the progress of an age is led 
to standpoints and Kjnsideratiens which demand a fresh treatment of past 
events. Ihstory must supply the lessons v-hich” the changing situations of 
national life need in this cvorchanging world.” 

9. Maratha Failxjres i The System of Jagirs. — I shall now try to 
mention some of those points in which the Marathas failed and in which we 
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can say they could have done brfter. I consider their main racial defect to 
be thdr disagreeable and ever quarrelsome or fault-finding nature in all mat- 
ters of life and activity. Successful life is based essentially upon a supreme 
sense of compromise. Every activity of life, and of politics most of all, de- 
pends for its success on mutual toleration, a kind of give and take, a sur- 
render of views and principles when critical situations demand it. But every 
Maralha is as a rule a law to himself : he will not give up his stand if common 
interest demands it. The greatest blunder of the Peshwas in my opinion was 
that they based their policy upon independent diiefships. Separate spheres of 
influence were allotted to the several Jagirdars, of course under stress of cir- 


cuHKtances and as the best means of rapid expansion of power. These semi- 
independent chiefs quarrelled among themselves, disobeyed the constituted 
authority and damaged national interests In pursuit of selfish personal aims. 
It must be admitted that for a rapid expansion of power, in the absence of 
military roads and easy communications, the system of Jagirs was very well 
suited : and so long as capable persons were available to exercise control from 
the centre, it certainly worked well. But a succession of capable Peshwas 
could not be always assured or expected. The last effirient Peshwa Madhao- 
rao I died, his brother Narayanrao came to be soon after murdered, and 
power slipped into different hands so that the Jagirdars’ mutual jealousies 
worked the inevitable ruin. The inveterate enmity between the two powerful 
houses of Sdndia and Holkar was a never-ending phenomenon and proved the 


ruin of the raj. Their example was later on copied by the Southern jagir- 
dars during the decadent days of Bajirao ll's incompetent regime. 

The Jagirs or independent chiefships presupposed hereditary succession, 
a pernicious principle which could not assure effiaency and which soon spread 
to the whole state service. Those who first acquired the jagirs were certainly 
capable men and made their acquisitions by proved merit. But their succes- 
sors soon degenerated into incompetait leaders of administrators, negl^ed 
thdr duties and responsibilities and only fought for thdr hereAtary ri^ts 
and possessions with renewed vehemence. The climax came during the time 
of the last Peshwa Bajirao II, the roost degenerate and incompetent of aU 
to hold that office. Unfortunately for him the rising fortunes of the East 
India Co. came to be entrusted to a band of British soldiers and diploinats 
which have been unequalled in efficiency by any others even m ^gloTndian 
history. The three Wellesley brothers, Lord Lake, Malcolm. Cl^, Eli^- 
stone, Metcalfe, Munro, Jenkins have all within the space of a decade ban 
so effident in the tasks assigned to them tfiat it would have be^ a wonder 
if they could have been matched by any other alien race. The twei^ yeare 
between 1798 and 1818 undid aU the good work of Shivaji and the Peshwas. 
and have left bdiind only dim memories of past achiev^^s. 

10. Lack of ORCANiSATioN.-Another common defect of us Orient^ 
is an utter lack of method and organfeition. In mtell^ probably we wil 
beat almost any race in the world as the history of India for 
years doubUess proves. But forethought, organisation, regular and punctual 
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attention to details, co-operation and team-work : these are some of the most 
essential qualities of success, which we as a race lack miserably and in whidi 
wc have been beaten hollow for ages past It is only re^tly that we have 
been realizing these defects and now trying to remedy them. The Maralhas 
are probably the worst offenders and wctc found wanting in these qualities 
at the very moment when they needed them most. 

You will perhaps ask me what permanent mark have the Marathas left 
on the history of India as a whole. Opinion will always differ in answering 
such questions. Self-love and self-adulation is ingrained in human nature 
wherever we go. I am a belie\’er in the maxim enunciated by Shakespeare 
" The evil that men do lives after them : the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” If we go on harping on the dark side of any man or matter, nothing 
good will be found in the world. 

11. The most recent Experiment in Self-rule.— I have already in- 
directly touched upon the policy of the Marathas. They have certainly no 
grand or artistic structures to thdr credit But they have neither to their dis- 
credit any permanent signs of desecration or wanton destruction : they often 
plundered and robbed, but did not ill-treat innocent childhood or womanhood, 
nor executed wholesale slaughters of humanity nor frightful sights for striking 
terror. Occasional instances of some wanton cruelties may be produced : but 
I dare hope they are exceptions and rather prove the rule on that account. 
Anyway the Maratha’s is the most reont experiment in self-govemmentt of 
which India should always be proud, Lokamanya Tilak when called upon by 
the British rulers to learn the art of self-Govemment and wait for SvarSjya 
until they proved their capacity before demanding full rights, always retorted 
that his ancestors had already demonstrated their success in that art, that 
they had achieved successes and endured re^^rses on many an occasion. Give 
us the fidd for our activities and we will prove what we can do. Rajputana, 
Bengal, Gujarat, Pataliputra, Kanauj, Madura, Mandugad, Dhar and many 
other places of India have certainly much to their credit which we can all 
rightly cherish : but they were all c^d experiments, more or less buried in 
oblivion through historic ages. The most recent, the most active, the roost 
mcnwrable experiment possessing ample and convincing preof in records is 
that of the Marathas only : the Sikhs in the last century did doubtless evince 
great national virtues : but they were too shortlived* and too tragic for the 
whole Indian nation to copy. The history of the Marathas is most recent and 
also rooet in evidence throughout India. It doubtless requires to be reshaped 
and readjusted to the present needs, a task to which, let us hope, we shall 
bend all our energies and resources in the near future so as to secure the 
highest common good of this our andent motherland. 



"THE EARLY ARYANS IN GUJARATA." 

[The Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi delivered the Thalckar Vassanji Madhavji 
Lectures under the auspices of the Univeraty of Bombay in the Senate Hall on 
January 27, 31, February 2, 3, and 4, 1939- The subject chosen by him was '* The 
Early Aryans in Gujaiata.” The bold outIo(^ which he brought to bear on the 
question and particularly on the D^aiSjha, the Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict, the histori- 
city of Janamejaya Pariksita, and the imaginative character of the Mahabharata 
deserve a careful perusal. 

In the Lectures which will be published in due course by the Univeruty of 
Bombay will be found full and complete treatment of the problem with appropriate 
references and authorities. Meanwhile, we are here summarising the Lectures, setting 
out only the main conclusions arrived at by him. The final appeal for a National 
History of India deserves spedal attenticm. — Editor.} 

I 

THE PROBLEM AND THE CONDITIONS OF INVESTIGATION 

Gujaifita, at the dawn of history, ectended from Mount Abu in the North 
to the Bassein Creek in the South, Cutch being under the sea. It was the land 
of primitive N5gas, and the names of Sai^ta, Cyavana and Anarta are the 
only records of the Aryan colonisation of Gujarfita. The evidence regarding 
the colonisation contains many historical traditions and it can be divided into 
(») Vedic and («) Puranic, and may be examined from the points of chrono- 
logy and credibility. 

I. The Mantras of the Bgveda are no doubt the oldest literary records. 
They however contain three varying grades of testimony : 

1. References which were traditional even in the Rgvedic period. To 
this class belongs the reference to Manu. Bhrgu and Yayati, the son of Nahusa 
who is mentioned only once as an ancient sacrificer. They were mere names 
retained in the radal memory and may be dismissed as unreal. 

2. More or less contemporary records like the prayers of VUvamitra 
while crossing the river with the army or the blessings of Vasistha for Sudas. 
They are fairly trustworthy and may be relied upon. 

3. Later interpolatioiw. 

II. The next in order of time are parts of Atharvaveda contairung post- 
Rgvedic references. 

III. The records which come next are the Aitareya and the satapatha 

Brahmanas. They can be treated as rdiable only to the extent to which they 
embody conten^rary or recent events. _ 

IV. The next in Ume are the old and persistent trachUons, common to 
all the Purauas, tvhich were drawn from the original Puiana oiJ>u!n^ 

V. Puranic traditions and pedigrees, other than those referred to ra old 
and persistent traditions referred to above, which were made op centunes later 
and revised from time to time- 
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Mr. Pargiter has tried to reconstruct history only out of Puranic sources 
among which the Mahahharata occupies the premier place. But many ol the 
traditions in the Puraoas and the Mahabharata are unreliable. The original 
lost Puraija recorded traditions existing in the pre-Janamejaya penod, but 
its material having been shaped with particular objects, its historical value 
is much impaired. 

The Puranic traditions yield historical material only if the corrective of 
the Vedic literature is applied. 

Mr. Pargiter’s attempt to collate facts from the PuiSajas, etc. has been 
frustrated on aoount of the undue importanoj he attaches to the so-called 
Ksatriya tradition. 

The early Vedic literature is silent as to the distant parts of Ary^varta 
possibly because the Aryans of the outer Band who fought and mixed with 
the Nagas and Dasyus were looked down with contempt. 

The first historical outpost for our investigation of the Puranic tradi- 
tion is the Daiarajna, the Battle of Ten Kings, recorded as a owitemporary 
incident in the Bgveda and hence reliable. 

DASARAJRA. 

VilvSmitra and Vasiitha are the rival priests of Sudas, king of the 
Tftsus. ViSvSmitra, being ousted by Vasistha leaves the court along with 
his tribe and organises a strong confederacy of ten kings against Sudds. In 
response to VU\-5tnitra’s prayers, Satadm and VipSs, which were unfordable 
afiord passage to the allies who secure a first victory against Sudds but arc 
soon routed. Ultimately, Sudas emerges triumphant killing the leaders of the 
confederacy. King Purukutsa dies in captivity and his son Trasadasyu is 
commissioned with restoring the Puru kingdom. Puru was a descendant of 
Iksvaku. 

The Vedic records thus destroy the accuracy of the Puranic traditions 
which maintain that Sudas was a North Pancala, Hari^candra an IksvSku, 
Trisanku a king, etc. The genealogies of the Purajjas, if the same test is 
applied, are fictitious. 

II 

TIIE HAIHAYA EMPIRE. 

The Manavas claim descent from Manu who is said to have rescued the 
creation from the great flood, hianu had lost all historical reality in the 
Rgvedic Age, and the Puraijas make him the father of ten valiant sons, some 
of whom bear eponymous names. 

Vedic literature did not include the SaryStas among the Paficajanas, vdio 
possibly consisted of the Yadus, the Purus, the Anus, the Druhyus and the 
Turva^s. The Sar>atas did not bekxig to the Yaj-ati group, but were con- 
nected with the Bhrgus. 

The Bhfgua are said to have descended from Bhfgu the son of Varuija. 
laler rcMesentcd as the son of hlanu. Reputed to ha\t brought down the 
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fire on earth, the Bhrgus were noted for their prifetly importance and martial 
prowess, and the Alharva Veda was their special branch. The Atharvans, 
Afigirasas and Bhrgus were ori^nally the same, but separated afterwards. 
The Bhfgus were closely associated with the YaySti group which flourished 
before the separation of the Indian Aryans from their Persian brethren. The 
Bhfgus and the Manavas freely intermarried with the non-Aryans. 

Saryata occurs in the Bgveda as the name of a singer, and the Brahmanas 
mention Saryata in connection with the rejuvenation of Cyavana, proving the 
historicity of Cya^-ana’s connection with Saryati. SarySti Manava is the first 
Aryan associated with Gujaiata, as his son (Anaita) gave it its first Aryan 
name. 

Cyavana is always connected with GujarSta and the Bhrgus (closely 
connected with Gujarata) were the descendants of Cyavana. 

Haihayas, known by various names, came to be associated with Gujarata 
at a later time. They were allied to the Saryata group and not the Yayati 
group as the later tradition mai ntains. The immediate successors of Arjuna 
Karta\nrya are all eponymous kings whose names indicate the territory occu- 
pied by the Halhaya confederacy, whidr was bound by the YamunS in the 
North-East, the Vetravati in the East, the Narmada on the South, and the 
sea and the desert on the West. 

THE HAIHAYA CONQUESTS. 

The Haihayas from Malwa proceeded to conquer the East, and seized 
the kingdom of KSlil for a time. The capital was recovered, recaptured and 
regained in turn, and finally king Pratardana drove back the Vltahavya 
Haihayas whose king found refu^ with a Bhtgu. They then conquered the 
S^va country. Arjuna Kartavirya of the Haihayas was a mighty conqueror, 
a samraj and a cakravartin, the first Indian Emperor. He propitiated Datta- 
treya and started on an extensive conquest completely subjugating the Nagas. 
On the ruirrs of the Naga settlements on the banks of the NaimacS arose the 
first great Aryan dty of Western India— Mahi?mati. 

Ill 

PARASURAhfA'S CONQUEST OF GUJARATA. 

All the important Purapas embody the valuaWe tradition of the founda- 
tion of Mahismati by Arjuna Kartavirya, and unanimously locate it on the 
Narmada where the tidal waves came ri^t upto it. 

None of the places so far identified with Mahismati, viz., hfandala, 
Maheshwara. Mandhata, etc stands where tidal waves ^d have reac^ 
and none is central with reference to Anupa of which Mahi^mati was a capital. 
The only correct identification seems to be near the site of modem Broach. 
Anupa would therefore fall within modem Gujaiata. 

In the Mahabharata, Anupa (lit. place near the^sea) represented an 
insignificant kingdom on the west coasL Suia$tra, Anupa and Anarta were 
contiguous oiuntries, and Anupa lay between the Mahi and the Tapti. 
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During the period of the compoMtiai of tlie Mahabharata, Kartavirya’s 
country and! its capital Mahigraati appear to be non-existent ; a descendant 
of Kartavirya is shown as a king of Avanti. 

The Mahismati of the Mahabharata and the Purarjas was a city where 
lived a tribe designated as Mabi$aka, h^hi§ika or Mahi$maka, which a;q)ears 
to be non-Aryan and ruled by NHa in the qjic period. The dty, further, has 
been placed in the Dak^inapatha, beyond the Narmada South of the 
Vindhyas, and hence cannot be identified with the MShisroati of the Haihayas. 

During the post-Mahabf^rata and Buddhistic times there was a town 
named hGhi§mati or Mahesmati somewhere to the south of the Vindhyas. 

There was also a third Mahi^mati founded by Mucakunda, which seems 
to have disappeared altogether. 

Kartavirya, the founder of the dty, brought Ravaija in captivity, and 
burnt the hermitage of Apava Vasistha, who cursed him. Later, he turned 
to the Bhrgus. He raided the hermitage of Jamadagni and ill-treated him, 
carrying his cattle. Infuriated at the insult. Roma, Jamadagni's scm, killed 
Arjuna. Thereafter, Rama as the head of the Bhrgus destroyed the Haihaya 
power, razed Mahismatl to the ground and establi^ed himself in SQrparate. 

The PurSijas indicate that ParasuiSma destroyed the K^atriyas 21 times 
and rid the world of them. 

After extending the limits of the Aryavaita to Nannadi and AyodhyS, 
Paraio/ama, regarded as the father of the msTtizl ait and the embodiment 
of triumphant Aryavarta, nude a gift of the entire earth to KaSyapa, and re- 
tired tq^ Sarjfiraka. Later traditions invest him with legendary character 
making him immortal and an Avatura of Vi^pu. The epics indulge in giving 
exaggerated accounts of the exploits of ParalurSma making him kill a host 
of array single-handed. 

The Haihayas exercised sureiamly over a tract from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay to the Ganges-Jumna Doab and Benares. The Haihayas drove out Bahu, 
a king of Ayodhya, whose queen gave birth to a son by name Sagara in the 
hermitage of Aurva Bhargava, a descendant of ParaSuiSma. Aurva brought 
up Sagara and installed him the king of Ayodh>^ after destroying the Hai- 
hayas. This tradition shows that the Haihayas had conquered up to Ayodhya, 
and the famcus line of Ayodh)^ kings owed thdr rule to the Bhrgu-Haihaya 
corrflict. 


IV 

THE BHBGU-HAIHAYA CONFLICT. 

The testimony of the I\ir3nas renders the foUowing facts historical : 

( c) Arjuna KSrtawrya led the Haihayas to the Narmada and found- 
ed M2hi?mati near modem Broach. 

(6) He raided ArySvarta, where lived the Paficajaius, viho, led by 
the Bhrcus, worsted Arjuna, raided Aniipadc^a and destroyed 
Malusmatl. 
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(c) Paralurama, the chief of the Bhrgus, settled on the banks of 
Narmada and on the south sea coast upto Bombay. 

Several facts have been adduced in support of the view that the Haihaya- 
Bhrgu conflict took place in modem Gujamta, and that both Gujarata and 
Konkan were occupied by the Aryans. 

Looking for Vedic corroboration of the conflict, we find that the Ijtgveda 
does not refer to Arjuna. Vitahavya of the DQsarajna appears to be Viti- 
hotra or Vitahavya, the descendant of the Karta>dryas. Vitahavya Sryayasa 
in the Yajurveda SamhitSs has been taken to be identical withi the Bgvedfc 
Vitahavya or his descendant. The Atharvaveda refers to a Vitahavya as con- 
nected with Jamadagni, the Bhrgu, thus leaving no doubt as to the identity 
of the Puranic Haihaya with SfiSjaya-Vitahavya which were allied tribes or 
orw the sub-section of the other. 

Puranic Jamadagni can be Identified with the Vedic Bs* of that name 
who is mentioned in the Vedic literature as a venerable person, a friend of 
Vi^vanutra and a rival of Vasi^tha. That Parafurama was a .^madagnya is 
undisputed. The Atharvaveda directly corroborates the fact of the Bhrgu- 
Haihaya conflict. 

The Vedic and Puranic sources establish (i) the Bhigu-Haihaya in- 
flict (i») the allianw of Srfijaya-Vilhavyas with SudSs (»») Ware of Aite- 
t^kus, Bhfgus, Kurus (tv) continuation of three wars after the close of the 
Mantra period. 

The DS&rfijfia war of the Aryavarta was continued outside between 
Haihaya-Sffijaya-Vitahavya and Bhrgu-Puni-Bharata, i.e, between Arjuna 
and Rama in the Puranic language. The period between the Dogaraifia and 
these wars cannot extend beyond a single life-time. As a result of thew wars, 
the Bharatas ererged successful and absorbed different tribes in their fold.^ 

The Inner Band Aryans then spread upto Narmada and the political 
asnflicts between the races were replaced by a hierarchy of castes. 

The synchronisms extracted from the WSaiajoa read m (mnjun*on with 
(he Puranas throw light also on the individuals with whom the Mantra penod 


The Manavas, fenStas, Bhrgus, and Harhayas were doubtleK Arym 
but they lacked the higher culture of the Trtsus and Bharatm witt wh^ 
they were knit by ties of kinship and religibn. LtnguisUcally, they fomr the 
Outer Band, but none the less, they are Aryans. , 

Arjuna’s leadership of te tribes may be rKponsrble for the h<^ 
neity of Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarata.. All these 
races which settled on the NaimacS from the ” 

blood, language and culture long before the pen^ e . ' . ^ 

bowe^ no Vedic evidence supporting the Aryan unm.gration rnto India north 


of Nanna^. 


V 


The chronological secgrence of the I?gveda_^_a, Atham 

rcyaandSatapathaBrahmarjasisindisputed, The Brahmaijas were composed 
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a short time after a goierationsr after the cessation of the rdgn of Bank- 
5 ita Janamejaya, which is an undisputed historical evmt after Dasaiaina. 

The period between the close of the Mantra period and the compcsition 
of the Aitareya Brahmaija was characterised by various extraordinary thanges 
in the language and rituals and religious outlook and social or^isation. 

The Putanas mention two Janamejaya Krik^itas (viz., No. 74 and 97 
in Pargiter’s list) whereas the Aitareya Brahmana refers to a Janamejaya 
Parik^ita who ruled at Asandivant. The identification of Parik§ita Janame- 
j’aya with the first Janamejaya (Na 74) in the Puranic list would lead to 
many curious results such as the syndironism of persons separated by 25 
generations, etc. No evidence supporting the esdstence of two Janamejaya 
Pjriksitas with identically glorious careers being found, it is certain that the 
Aitareya BrShmajja refers to the Janamejaya whom the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas place as the great grandson of randava Arjuna. The Atharv-a 
Veda and the Aitareya and ^tapatha Brahmanas refer to Pariksita and his 
son Janamejaya. Curiously enough, no reference is found to any war between 
the Kurus and Paficalas, nor to any single great figure in the MahSbharata, 
nor to the great I^jasQya of Yudhi§thira in the Vedic literature, which indi- 
cates that no such war took place nor were the great heroes living in fact. 

If these conclusions are correct, the Mahabharata story is b'itely imagi- 
nary and Janamejaya H.rifc 5 ita’s ancestry is not reliably known. The float- 
ing mass of heroic tales around Para5ur5ina in csonnection with the Bhigu- 
Haihaya conflict seems to have been woven into a magnificent national epic. 
Many traditions in MahSbhSrata betray their source which was the DS5a- 
rSjfia and the Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict 

If, therefore, the pedigree of the Rujdavas and the details of their roman- 
tic story are kept aside, the period between the cJoee of the Mantra period 
and the death of Janamejaya would be considerably narrowed. 

These enquiries show that between the founding of Mahi^matl and the 
death of Janamejaya a number of historical events took place which can be 
summarised as follows : 

The Aryans occupied a considerable part of Northern India sometime 
between 1500-1000 BC. Yadus, Purus, Trtsus, Bharatas were the tnT>es into 
which the Aryans were divided. Aryans had constant wars with the Dasyus, 
and Divodasa of the Trtsus, inflicted a heavy defeat on Sambara, the Dasyu 
King. About the same time, Arjuna KSrtavirya, chief of the Haihaya-Tala* 
jafighas who lived from the Punjab upto the North Gujaiata, was founding 
an empire defeating the Nagas and ftwinding Mahismati. Divodasa was 
succeeded by Sudas who was advised by Vasistha and Vi5\’am5tra. Then a 
long and bitter war followed in Trtuch practically all the tribes took part. 
The Haihayas overran the sacred land. The Bhrgus were butchered, their 
women raped, their leader Jainadagrn ItiHed, their wealth looted. All this 
estranged the relationship of thdr allies with the Haihayas. All joined against 
them headed by Rama, who killed Arjuna and razed Mahismati to the ground. 
The war was ceaseless and protracted as the results of whidi the roj-a! lines 
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were cut short, tribes mixed fredy, new beliefs sprung up, etc. Bharatas be- 
came Kuru.Paf5c5Ias. The aged Rama ultimately made Surparaka his capital. 
After the decline of his power there arose a number of Aryan kingdoms. Then 
came a great Cakravartin, Janamejaya PSrik§ita, who performed an Asva- 
medha. Meanwhile tales about the great wars associated with Rama 
had collected round several places and names, and some great poet wove round 
Janamejaya's ancestors a great epic story creating incidents to suit the roman- 
tic theme. 

This is rather a bold inference and I would not be sorry if further 
examination reveals that I am mistaten. There is an urgent need of our 
national history being written by Indians ; foreign scholars could not out- 
grow an imderlying bias against Indians. The history of the Janapadas is 
ignored as also the constructive period of the later epochs, while the British 
period is lengthened out. Our own history must be examined and worked by 
us Irom the point of view of the devdopmoit of our culture, literature, art, and 
our achievements. Our national history waits to be written and a nation 
which seeks self-determination must uiwlertake the work. 



A HARI-HARA IMAGE FROM NORTH GUJARAT 


By 

PR07. M. R. MAJMUDAR, M.A, LL.B. 

In the dty of Visnagar (originally Visalnagar) founded by Viaideva 
Oiauh^a of E)elhi, now a taluha town in the Meh^ioa 
Source and loca- rHstrict of the Baroda State, in North Gujarat, is a 
temple of Hari-Hara with a beautiful image in blade 
granite, ^ich is worshipped right royally even toJday. 

This image (Plate I) fe designed in the Vitama dasa tala measure, as 
Description of required by the texts on Iconometry, and measures 4 
the image. feet 6 inches by 2 feet. The image has a katitnekkald 

(a girdle) ; yafBopavila (sacred thread) round the shoulder and invatsa^ 
ISnchana on the chest. A sort of doth is wrapped round the middle part 
of the body. 

The right hand part of the mukuta is of the jaia-mukuta typ^ and the 
left portion is of the Kinla-tnuku(a type. The tripuiffTO with a candraka on 
the forehead is crossed by tUaka in the middle. The ktujddc of the rudrakfa 
bead is in the right oar. and of the general round shape in the left 'Hte 
expression of the face is stately, serene and peaceful, and the pose is soma- 
bhango or erect, like that of the SQrya or the Vispu image. 

The front right hand holds a rosary {ak^omald) in the varada (boon- 
giving) pose, and a trident (ttiiula) in the back one, around which a serpent 
entwined {bhujanga valaya) is seen. The upper left hand holds a cakro 
and the lower one a Sankha. 

On two sidee of tiie prindpol im^ are noticeable, twd figures, compa- 
ratively of a much lower size, on each ride. They are said to be Bhrngi and 
Spigi the attendants of Siva on the right, and Jaya and Vijaya on the left. 

A comperition of two lotuses about the mukufa fills up the gap in the 
badc-ground of the image. The image is for all purposes a sculpture in 
round, with the pithskS allowed to remain in tact. 

The description exactly tallies with the text on Iconography for the identi- 
Miyana of Hari- fication of a Hari-Hara image. According to the Matsya 
purSna the descripticn of Hari-Hara is as under : 

^ I) 

In Hemadris “Caturvarga ortOma^i” the two vdiicles of Siva and 
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Vi^iju are, ’however, mentioned to be depicted in the Hari-Hara image— the 
Nandi to be on the right side and the Garuda on the left. 

Tw: ^ qi^r i 

The text of the Rupamaijdana,' differing only in expression has the same 
import. In the chapter describing images of Siva, that of Hari-Hara has 
been (Adh. IV verses 30, 31) mentiooed. 

The Manasollasa or the Abhlla§it5rtha dntamaiji {Samvat 1024) does 

MSnasoI^ does not mention any of the Vahanas for the image of Hari- 
not mention tbeTr_„^... ,u. 

vaianas. rather elaborate 


il 

g>ws« I 

^ II 

3 I 

^ gpiR. II 

^^prJTPJT I 

II 

The Krsna-San* A similar composite fonn of Kjsija and Sankara is 
ISwd bT^e mentioned in another text by Sutradhara Mandana : 
pSvatara. 

^wiww 9 I 

5fi ^ ll 

Si'isH ^ h%Tf I 

ar^tni^ =? II 

— 

Excepting the mention of the different vahanas of the two gods—Nandi 
and Gamd^ — the description is quite identical with that of the Hari-Hara 
ima^ On the strength of this text from Rupavaera, I am tempted to iden- 
tify the Visnagar-image as that of Kjsija-Sahkara, and not of Hari-Hara. 


^ f?Ri? ^i53nnft«it sngj sCTTa:i 
fqvf; qi^ tt 
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Peof. M. R. MAJMUDAR, M.A., LL.B. 

In the dty of Visnagar (originally Visalnagar) founded by ViSldeva 
ChauhSi^a of Ddhi, now a t^uha town in the 
Source and loca- ^strict of the Baroda State, in North Gujarat, is a 
temple of Hari-Haia with a beautiful image in Wadi 
granite, which is worshipped ri^t royally even today. 

This image (Plate I) is designed in the V llama daia tala measure, as 
Description of retired by the texts on Iconometry, and measures 4 
the image. feet 6 inches by 2 feet. The image has a katimekhald 

(a girdle); yajHapavila (sacred thread) round the shoulder and irivatsa^ 
Imehana on the chest. A sort of doth is wrapped round the middle part 
of the body. 

The right hand part of the muhtfa is of the jafa-tnukuta type, and the 
left portion is of the Kirifa-mukufo type. The tjxpunita with a eandraka on 
the forehead is crossed by lUaka in the middle. The kui}4do of the rudrakia 
Lead is in the rfeht ear, and of the general round shape in the left The 
cxprtsdon of the face is stately, serene and peaceful, and the pose is soma- 
bhahga or erect, like that of the SGiya or the Vi?j)U Image. 

The front right hand holds a rosary {aksomdla) in the varada (bocm- 
giving) pose, and a trident (trifufo) in the back one, around which a serpent 
entwined ibhujafiga vdaya) is seen. The upper left hand holds a cakra 
and the lower one a Sankha. 

On two adcs of the prindpaj imace are noticeable, two figures, compa- 
ratively of a much lower sire, on each side. They are said to be Bhrngi and 
fiffigi the attendants of Siva on the ri^t, and Jaya and Vljaya on the left 

A compodticn of two Ictuses about the mukula fills up the gap in the 
back-grour^ of the image. The Image is for all purposes a sculpture in 
rcMnd, with the pifhikd allowed to remain in tact 

The description exactly tallies with the tort on IconograjAy for the identi- 
of Hari- fication of a Hari-Hara image. According to the Matsya 
pumj>a the description of Hari-Hara is as under : 
rrrqr i 

It 

\\ 

^ I) 

In Hemadris “Caturvarga cintSma^i ” the two vehicles of 6i''a and 
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Vi 5 a)u are, ’however, mentioned to be deleted in the Hari-Hara image— the 
Nandi to be on the right side and the Garuda on the kft. 

'n^ ^ I 

The text of the Rupama^dana,’ differing only in expression has the same 
import, la the chapter describing images oC feiva, that oi Kari-Hara has 
bear (Adh. IV veiaes 30, 31-) mentioned. 

The ManasoUasa or the Abhilasifirtha cintamaiji (Samvat 1024) does 
Manasdl^ doM not mention any of the Vahanas for the image of Hari- 
® Kara. The text is rather elaborate : — 

I 

inARHTI^ JIUPTFIcT: I 

It 

^PFE%: 1 

5^ U'^drpn II 

5 I 

5Ft 5 S»7q. n 
<fldkw ^ I 

*n^5 SPS^sdt II 

Ifirl: t 

flRWnl li 

The Krsoa-San- A similar composite form of Kisoa and Sahkara is 
^ed n^entioned in another text by Sutradhaia Mandat • 

povatara. 

g tjgriH i 
gjs 5;yf«rdi*ff^ ^ ii 

^ ^ I 

ST^RTUI ^ ^ II 

— 

Excepting the mention of the different vahanas of the two gods--Nandi 
and Garuda— the description is quite identical with that of the Hari-Hara 
image. On the strength of this text from Rupa\'atara, I am tempted to iden- 
tify the Visnagar-image as that of Kt 5 Da-Sahkara. and not of Hari-Hara. 

1. ^ • 

Ain'Ortit-nl: S^TTcl H 

^ sngj **naLi 

I'M: ^ u 
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The author of the Rupamai><3ana has noticed thirty-two varieties of 
Thirty-two -v’arie- Kr$:)a-&fikara arrived at by aH possible permutations ;* 
ties of Krsoa- but he does not enumerate them for fear of increasing the 
bulk of his bocfe. He refers us therefore to the text of 
EKpanjava. In the published text of the Rupamatidana (Calcutta Sanskrit 
series No. XI, 1936, page 104) the reading is which is unintelLipble ; 

hence a query is put by tlie editor. The above text is quoted however from a 
fairly correct ms. in the Oriental Institute CoUectiem, Baroda. The work of 
Mandana is remarkable among other peculiarities for the mention of several 
varieties of common forms of images, such as Vispu, Gauri, Sarasvati, Hari, 
Kara etc. 

The newly discovered image of Hari-Hara in sand-stone, from SoppaiS 
Hari-Hara from II) is a very beautiful piece of Brahmanical sculp- 

Sopiara. ture from Western India, on the borderland of Southern 

Gujarat.* Even though all the four hands are mutilated, the composite form 
of the jala-mukufa and the kirtfa mukufc, the emaciated figure of Bhfngi 
and the broken portion of 6iva-vahana Nandi on the right side and the portion 
of the rutf4a-m3ld (a garland of skulls) on the same side; affords ample 
materials for the identification of the image. It seems to be a product of the 
best period of Mediaval Indian Sculpture. 

It is interesting to refer here to a form of Hari-Hara from South India 
Vrtkate^ mQrtl comparison. The basis of quarrel between the tisxi 
Hindu scctS'-^ivas and Vaispavas regarding the nature 
^ of God-VefikateSa at the temple on the top of Tirupati 

Hill in South India, appears to be due to the duplicate nature of the image 
itself, wWch is described by one of the early Srivai§nava saints as Hari-Hara. 
In the days of Ramanuja, the Saivas threatened to take possestion of it and 
Ramanuja succeeded in retaining it for the Vaisrjavas.^ 

The image of Venkate&i is even to this day that of Hari-Hara, the right^ 
half as usual, being that of Kara i.e. Siva, and the left-half of Hari i.e, Vi$pu. 
On the right forearm is to be seen the bhujanga-vdaya or the bangle of 
Sr^e an ornament characteristic of 5iva. VenkateSa is a standing figure 
with fwr hands, the back two of whidi cany the Sahkha and Cakra, the 
other right hand is held in abhayomudra and the remaining left hand is made 
to rest upon the hip. 


2. t 

«f ^ ^ ^ Cyan!. M.A., Asst Curator. Prince of Wales 

Bombay on "Antiquities of Soppfira” in "Suv^isa" monthly 
is ’ rtiTough whose courtesy this photoEraph of the image 

K> ^71 ^ “Elcmenu of Hindu IconoEnipliy " VtA I, Pan 1, 
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From Visnagar, North Gujarat. 
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A HARI-HAIlA IKIAGC R«)M NORTH CUJARAT 


Gujarat in spite of its being the resort of several gaivite ^cts like tiuit 
Val?iavite tend- famous Lakulisa Sampradaya, has a dedded lean- 

cndes in Gujarat, ing towards p<^jular Vai5ijavism as it claims to have long- 
honoured traditions of being Sri Kj^'s resort in the latter part of His life. 
Even the gakti-worship pr^-alent in the land is of the dak^-majga of the 
love of the sweet Mother and the Protector of the world. 

Hence several sects ha\’e arisen in this province wliich show in a way 
GrowA of neo- ® fusion of the tenets of various rival sects, evincing an 
Vai?ijavite sects. honourable comprwmse among their des-otees. The con- 
ception of Hari-Hara is such a fom, which has the qualities of pleasing both 
the gaivites and Vai5na,vites. 

The idea has found its way even in Mediaeval Gujarati pcetry.* It is 
Literary xefer^ ^ (a song sung in acc om paniment of the 

ence. daps of the hand) as under : — 

“Tell the world that Hari and Haia are one, Both are one in form : There is 
no difference." 

Hence it is that a composite worsWp of Vispu and giva with the help of 
Coapoate iiaa- ‘^^ges conceived as Hari-Hara, gIva-NSrSj’ana, Ki^sja- 
ses. Sankara and Hari-Hara-Pitlmaha (Dattatreya) has come 

into existence. It is, however, remarkable that the description of these images 
forms a section of the chapter oa Siva images, in the text on Hindu Icceio- 
graphy ; in spite of this fact, the preponderance of Vi?ou is observed in the 
compounds Hari-Hara arvd Kvstja-gahkatai, where the word Visnu forms the' 
first member of the compound. 

Even though the Hari-Hara image at "Vlsnagar is dressed like Visnu for 
The Sairite Im- fiorsana to the devotees, and is popularly known as one 
age. of the Visnu's composite fonns, the disability however 

attaches to the darsatia of this image by women-folk, when it is without any 
of the dress-paraphenralia ; evidently a ban which dings to the gaivdte notiai 
of thd Uftga, I was told of this by the old mother of the pujari, who said 
that she never had a daisana of God Hari-Hara while he was undressed ! 
Hence it was with the greatest entreaties that she pemiitted her son, ov^ 
fifty to divest the image of dress etc. for photography.® On my having a^ured 
her about the god’s having been dressed with an uttanya in the actual scuhv 
hire, she with the greatest avidity feasted her ej’es upon the darsana of the 
god for the first time during her long life ! 

Such is the interesting ima^ of Hari-Hara or better still of Kjsna- 
Hari-Haia or gankara from North GujaiaL 

Krsi ?3 Sankara. 


tr % ^ ^ *IW^. ” J 

G My thanks are due to Mr. Natvaria YrijaSl MahaiS^ Mahi^tC, Visoagai 
a Visalnagara Nagar Brahmin by caste, the JwjSri in charge of the imaje, for the 
convenience given to me for ta^S the photograph. 
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The opening stanza of the ISopanishod itins : 

) 

^ H^T*rr trr w- n 

" Whatever moves in this moving world is enveloped by God. Find thy 
enjoyment, therefore, in renunciation ; do not covet what belongs to others.” 
In other words, we are enjoined to live a life which is God*centred, which de- 
lights in spontaneous sdf-dedication to humanity, which, therefore, shrinks 
from hankering after small ends. Is it possible to live such a life in the 
troubled twentieth-century world? A complete, affirmative answer to this 
query is given by the life and work of the one whom, on completing today 
three scon* years and ten, the leading thinkers of the world have honoured 
through presenting a commemoration volume, and whom millions of submerged 
humanity have wished many happy returns of the day through silent prayers. 

Mauatma Gandhi’s life is a flaming example to those who would accept 
Abhaya and Ahimsa. Maitri and KatutfS, as the guiding prindple of every 
department of their private and public life. He stands for a definite way of 
life, in which there is, or should be, no disturbing of the harmony between 
personal desires and social demands; the personal element must seek its 
fulfilment by merging itself into the universal aim. His is a call to discard 
all double-mindcdness ; a summons to subject oneself to the spirit of scslf- 
conlrol, simplicity and service ; above all, an inspiration to lead one’s life by 
a living faith in God. It is not moJtfc, or nhvoria, or ** kingdom of Heaven ” 
for himself that is G-andhiji's aim or ideal. " My creed ”, says he, ” is 

service of God and therefore of humanity and service is pure lov’e.” To 

quote him further, “I recognise no God except the God that is to be found 
in the hearts of the dumb millions. They do not recognize His presence ; I 
do. And I worship the God that is Truth, or Tnrth which is God, through 
the smice of these millions." His cveo'day morning prayer therefore includes 
the stanza i 

ST ^ Jf 5TJ3?TH^l 

’TO I) 

“ I do not desire kingdom, nor Ireavcn, nor release from rebirth ; I only desire 
the cessation of grief of all sorrow-stricken beings." 'W’hich reminds us of 
Buddha who, according to Malaj^ina Buddhism, whilst standing at the 
gate of nhvaifa, undertone the \*ow nc%‘er to make the irrevocable croesing 
so long as there remained cs’cn a ^glc unredeemed being on earth. 

At this moment of expressk^ cur gratitude to the Majiatsia, and of 
offering our praj’ers to God, it is hardly possible or necessary to recount 
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Gandhiji’s immense contribution towards redemption of humanity and spread- 
ing of goodwill among mankind. As we express our inmost wish on this 
occasion in the words of a Vedic poet, “ May he live hundred years ! ” what 

Buddha said to Ananda comes to our mind ; “ not by all this, O Ananda, 

is the Teacher honoured but the disdple who shall fulfil all the greater and 
lesser duties — ^by him is the Teacher Ijonoured." 

October 2, 1939. M. P. 
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^gveda-Samkitd with the commentary of Sayatfacdrya. Published under the 
auspices of the Tilak Maharashtra University Vaidic Samshodhana 
Mandal (Vedic Research Institute), Vol. I : Maijdala I edited by Princi- 
pal Raji,vade and others ; Vol. II : Mandalas II-V edited by Shri N. K. 
SoNTAKKE and others ; Poona (2), 1933-36 ; Price Rs. 12 per volume. 
The credit of editing for the first time the complete Sayaija-R/iSjyo on 
the Rgveda goes, as is wdl-known, to Max Muller. His six-volumed first 
edition was published in London between the years 1849 and 1874. A second 
edition of the same in four volumes, in the preparation of which Max Muller 
was greatly assisted by Brunnhofer and Wintemitz, appeared dtixing the 
years 1890-92. More than forty years have since elapsed and students of 
the Vedas know it only too well how difficult and costly it is to get a set of 
The Hymns of the Rgveda mth Sayat^tfs Commentary, as the second edition 
was entitled. 

Whereas, therefore, even a mere reprint of the Sayaija-RAc^yff on Rgveda 
would have been welcome, a new edition, such as the work under review, 
critically and carefully prepared in the light of the additional manuscript* 
materia] since discovered, is sure to evoke sincere appredation and grateful- 
ness on the part of all lovers of Vedic literature. 

A study of the two volumes ( so far published ) enables us to testify 
to the scholarly care and devotion and discernment which the Editors have 
brought to bear on their arduous task of editing the text of Sayana’s Com- 
mentary from a mass of MSS. procured from various parts of India and also 
from abroad, in Devanagaii, Grantha and Malyalam characters. The oldest 
MS. obtained by the Editors is 450 years old and "it bdongs to the Devan- 
ngari group ; but unfortunately it contains only one Astal^a. namely, the 
fourth." 

In adoption of the readings, the Editors claim that they have thoroughly 
conridered both the relative authentidty and the mutual support of all the 
MSS. Those who will ever be called upon to deal with the variant readings 
of the Commentary' wnll find that this claim is, on the whole, quite justified. 
In the matter of tracing out Suyana’s references, however, further research 
is required. For example, in the very first line of the prose text (p. 1) it 
should be mentioned that abhyarhitam purvam is quoted from KalySyana 
under Rn. II, 2, 34 ; on page 2, I!. 2-3 tad etad jeabhyuktam should be 
shown as a citation from Gop. Br. I, 1, 9 ; etc. ; on the same page 1. 24. 
Kaul Br. XXIII, 2 should be mentioned after kasmirii eid brahmone. 

Cfe the jjT^xMlance of Sj)’ana’9 Commentary as an aid to the under- 
standing and interpretation of the Rg\*cda, we have already dwdt elsewhere 
in this number (t-idc pp. 20. 25). Suffice it to stress here that notwithstanding 
the progress of the study of the Rgveda along the modem critical and sden- 
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tific lines, the usefulness of S)ra7>a-Bh5§ya stiJi remains undrminfshed. All 
admirers of Indology vnll, therefore, heartily welcome this worthy venture 
of a band of devoted Vedic scholars of the Tilak Maharashtra University. 
Whilst congratulating the Editors upon the success achieved by them so far 
in this noble undertaking, we assure them that the remaining volumes of 
the IJgveda'Sarhhita with Sayaija's Commentary are keenly awaited. 

Manilal Patel. 


RaVrittdranaih ' Tagore, By Prof. V. Lesnv. Translated by Guy Mackee\'er 

Phillips. Foreword by C. F. Andrews. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

It was a fortunate idea which inspired Professor Lesny to write this 
fine book. It is a fascinating study of Tagore’s personality and work, wise, 
generous, lucid and compact. Professor Lesny has had the unique advantage 
of owning into contact with Tagore during his slay at Santiniketan. Here 
he made a study of Bengali language whidr enabled him to understand and 
to appredate original writings of Tagore. Throughout the book the author 
reveals an intimate knowledge ,of the whole atmosphere of Tagore’s plays 
and poems. Love and admiration for Rabindranath Tagore is seen every- 
where, but this is considerably balanced by critical appreciation and objective 
evaluation. To pay homage to one of the foremost literary figures In the world 
is a ‘grateful task’ to Dr. Lesny. However, he never falls into rhapsodic 
eulogy of Tagore’s work. He has the subtle eye to distinguish the high 
arrd the noblofrom the average, the permanent from the momentary. He 
takes a full and comprehensive account of Tagore’s life and work and has 
tried to understand the vast range of the poet’s genius and to present his 
many-sided personality. 

The author begins with the sociaf and ^mtua/ bacftgnxrncf of the early 
days of the poet. The Tagore family had been immensly influenced by the 
strong waw of the religious reformation that swept over the North and 
the East India in early nineteenth century. Rammdian Ray, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Debendranath Tagore, Kesabdiandra Sen, Dayanand Saraswati, Ram- 
Jcrishiia and Vivekanand carried frontal attacks on certain decadent aspects of 
the orthodox Hinduism, and brought about the renaissance of Hindu life 
and thought. Against this background we see the lonely child in com;^ete 
disharmony with the traditional methods of learning and habits of thought 
The young Tagore revolted against the stonewalls of school which killed 
the potentialities of the child. This was a sheer torture to him and eventually 
he preferred to fall back upon Nature; ‘the mighty world of ej-e and car’, 
as his Guru. Dr. Lesny carefully follows the poetic evolution and the growth 
of the poet’s personality, showing eadi sta^ of des-elopment with due em- 
phasis on the contributory factors. He finds exuberance of language in tlie 
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early Tagore just as in the early 9iake^>eare. Then comes the deeper under- 
standing of life which enridics poet’s sensibility. Thought and expression, as 
in the mature tragedies of Shakespeare, seem to have been perfectly united. 
Dr. Lesny shows keen critical perception while ho speaks of Tagore’s incom- 
parable lyridsm, strange magic of his exquisite poetry, beauty of its rhythm 
and diction. References to weIl-kr>own Czech poets such as, Wolker, Brezina, 
Viktor Dyk make an interesting comparative study. 


To those who hold an opinion that Tagore lives and writes in a tenver, 
that in his poetry there is so much beautiful crooning or deliquescent senti- 
mentality or romantic vagueness of thought so familiar in Elastern 
literatures, this study will doubtlessly furnish a desired corrective. One 
is surprised to hear the loose talk about Tagore’s “ exotic pseudo-philosophic 
poems with thdr pomegranate and lotus-bud imagery which goes down so 
well with hored Knightsbridge matrons" or of Tagore’s ‘crescent-moon ideal- 
ism.’ But Tagore is intensely interested in man and is not unaware of the 
implications of his age. He has condemned in t\o uncertain terms the dis- 
integrating forces of our Machine Age. The major problems which affect our 
complex life and which haw demanded poetic resolution, all the wrld over, 
have not escaped his sensibility. Modem civilisation has been laughed at as 
a huge scandal. It has shown an amazing disparity between positive achieve- 
ment and rwgativc use. In conquest of luiture and in its exploitation man 
has shown remarkable energy which cxai the gods might envy, but in mak- 
ing use of his adiicvcmcnts he has shown an imbecility of an idiot In tliis 
Bra\*c New World man as a political animal,- Bernard Shaw has recently 
declared a failure. The mad race for political and teonomic carmibalism 
and the lurrow aggressive nationalism which begets cruelty and despotism 
and ends in monstrous militarism — whidi has just inflamed Europe into a 
theatre of terrible carnage and suffering— have been condemned by Tagore. 
He has shown great interest in various posl-War social and political experi- 
ments. He has expressed his joy at the liquidation of mass illiteracy in the 
U.S.S.R, Like Plato, Tagore bdieves in the enlightened rule of a philo- 
wpher-king. It is Buddha, he saj’s, who conquered the world, not Alexander. 
Nationalism is a good thing if only it ci’olvcs into intemationaJism. Natfcns 
must be linked with the tics of equity and justice. Dignity of human per- 
wi^ity and the liberty of conscience arc the primary conditions of civilisation. 
Social Md pditi^ emancipation is necessary, but the real freedom springs 
rora withlru Animal perfection is the lower function of life. Man is destined 
^ hi^cr spiritual plane to adjie\’e inner integration. This alone 
will restore the lost harmony and happiness. 


Tagore not, like a Medievalist reactionary, denounce the progress 
dsdllsation which is largr?!/ its manifestation has much 
Sh ^ He ad\-oeatc3 a sjmthcsis between East 

/ .V ^ be harnessed to the 

^ V. . ^ Tagore has warned cs that humanisation of rn.mkt.'xl 
na-cr be ochKned by vWence. 
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The process of his development. Professor Lesny rightly remarks, is in 
harmony with the tradition of Indian philosophy : from tte intuition of 
the beauty of nature to the exalted cwiception of man’s destiny. Dr. Lesny 
looks upon Tagore as a revealer of new paths, a teacher of men, a grrat leader 
of thought He passionately dreams of a bdter, enlightened humanity. His 
art is universal in its appeal. All throu^ his life he has worked for a closer 
understanding between East and West 

Dinbandhu C. F. Andrews has written a gracious foreword to this really 


good book. 


Balwant Bhatt. 


Guicatn-m Mmita. By SHm Kana.yalal Munsh> published by Shri 
Manahurram Mehta and otherA-SecretanK, Gujarati Sahitya Panshad, 
Bombay (1939), Price 0-4,0, Iln Gujarati]. 

r „ I .„,„ii«<«I(mlvatewselectedspcechcsonGu]aiSta, 

In this small irelume a „ .-Me Mr K. M. Munshi delivered on 
tvhich their is in no way a measure 

rraSrand^t H rjl ^ ^ 

much stimulating and of the compleUon of the 

essays in book-form is due to a wdra y,, Gujarati Sahitya Pari- 

50th year of Shri Mun*is ' commemorate in an appropriate man- 

Shad at its Karachi^ session MunshijI’s desire that he would not like 

ner. In consideration, how ' Central Council of the Parishad 

any public celebration of his ^ speeches which have admit- 

decided to publish the pr^ ,__rds awakening self-consciousness in modem 
tedly ^ntributed a P-t "StSTom indeed. 

Gujarata. A happy nnd mtroductoty essay, which is a masterly ana- 
The volume opens wi a Munshi. The author ol this essay has 

lysis of tlie mind and h”"™ ^ ^„omi to himself. Whilst congratulat- 

^afaed anonymous rea» ^csi,e inteipretation of the multi-sided 
ing him for this penetrating present his readers, (perhaps in the 

genius of Munshiji, we life-story of this eminent liUlra. 

second edition) a sjaithet'C pa e ^ ^ jjj , 

(car of Gujaiata, executed wiu 

.......wives have been arranged under six headings, such as. 

The ; Change of Values ; in Scarcll of tho neallxalion 

Gujarata as a ^ ^ „cw ; Unity of Gujaiaia ; ircmaeandri- 

o_t the Dream ; GW Scll-consciousncss ol GujaiSta. This arnuige- 

caiya-the First ^ m know xehat Muntliiji-I.lmsell one of the 

ment enablts “ Gujarata-has to say on the various nspccts of hi 
makers of cly. Sell-consaousncss ol Cujamia, Munshiji’s 

favounte subject, namwj 
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are here expressed in a style which is xdvid, lively, direct, pungent, packed 
with close reasoning and incisive comments ; expressive, in short, of the 
author’s own personality. 

Munshiji’s love for Gujarata is immense. He has been ceaselessly striv- 
ing to enrich the life and letters in GujarSta not only through his literary art 
and scholarship but also through his educational and cultural activities. This 
booklet K>nt^ning his speeches will therefore be perused with benefit by all 
those who are interested in the creative trends of life and thought in modem 
Gujarata. It should be studied, and its teachings assimilated, particularly by 
the younger generation so that a fresh energy might be infused in their spirit 
of service to their motherland. For, the ideal that Munshiji places before 
GujaiSta is ndther parochial nor provincial : he has often urged that Guja- 
rata’s hope and justification for existence lie only in its realization of self- 
fulfilment by merging itself into the greater unity of Atyavarta. 

In honouring Munshiji through the publication of this precious little 
volume, the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad has, we believe, honoured itself. 

Manilal Patel. 


Praniana-Mlmansa of HemacondTO. Editor, Pandit Sukhlalji, assisted by 

Pandit Mahendrakumarji and Pandit Dalsukhbhai. (Singhi Jain 

Granthamala. Price Rs. 5.). 

This is the ninth volume of the well-known Singhi Jain Series of which 
Muni Shri Jinavijayaji is the General Editor. 

Pranfijja num5nsa, like Dingnaga’s Nyaya PraveSa, Siddhasena’s Nyiaya- 
vatara and Dharmaldrti’s Nyfiyabindu, is highly serviceable to a student of 
philosophy. The original work is in the Sutra form like Aksai»da’s Nyaya- 
sutra. The present edition contains two cbaptejsy the first otf which has got 
two sections and the second, only «ie. It is generally accepted on the 
authority of the A^rya's own word i 

contained five chapters. Therefore the rest, it is bdieved, has succumbed to 
the ravages of fime. 

The Sutras and the Vrtti have been printed in different types, supple- 
mented wherever possible with the gloss of older students and associated with 
Variants, a glance at which bonvinces the reader of the Editor’s fine judgment 
and sound scholar^p. The jSutras and the Vrtti occupy 74 pages while the 
editor requires nearly 210 pages to acquaint us with his deep study and firm 
grasp of the subject ’ 

The Editor has written his notes, prefatory statement, appendices etc. 
in Hindi so as to make it as widely known in India as possible. In his 
notes he has tried his best to eluridate the Acarya’s Sutras and has tried to 
show, indeed with marvellous^ success, to what older sources and traditions 
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Acarya's creation was indebted. Logical acunren, critical precision, balanced 
exposition and the penetrating knowledge of the history of Pranfiija ^astra, 
all these as revealed in Ws Notes etc. fairly and tightly enable us to conclude 
that Panditji (Editor) sometimes surpasses even the Acarya. 

The Editor has added seven appendices to the work, which form a most 
welcome addition. He has brought all his genius and intellect to bear upon 
these. Every line unfolds a vvealth of information, until now unknown to 
us. He has spared no pains to introduce the reader to the hidden treasures 
of Pramiaija-mimanra, every line of which is deeply laden nith a volume 
of meaning. Panditji’s analytic intdlect assumes a synthetic form and reaches 
a stage bejond, which none has gone so far. In short, suffice it to say, 
Panditji’s versatile genius readies a pink of perfection in these appendices. 

In his preface, the Editor tries to establish the efficacy and the supremacy 
of Anekantav&da by weakling the pros and cons of Arambbavada, Parujama- 
v^da, PratityasamutpQdavSda and Vivartarada. While he thus analyses all 
the schools, he reminds us of Na^juna — the famous Buddhist dialectician. 

In bringing out this edition, the editor has consulted and made use of 
as many as 150 works. Shri R. C. Parikh’s brief sketch of the Life of the 
Acarya adds to the usefulness of the book. Exhaustive indices supply the 
reader with enormous facility. Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarka- 
bhu^ana’s foreword shows the outstanding merit of the edition. 

In consideration of all these cccdlences and its fine get-up and good 
printing, the price is quite moderate. 

We offer our heartfelt thanks to the Founder and the General Editor 
of the Series and to the Editor of the work under review for bringing out 
such a valuable publication, which fills a long-felt wanL 

Amritlal S. Gopani. 


The Religion of Good Life : Zoroastnanism. By R. P. Masani, ma., with 
a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. John McKenzie, xta.. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London (1933). 

• This little book by one of the most pronunent Parsis of today, Shri 
R. P. Masani (present Vioe-Chancdlor of the University of Bombay), is 
welcome as a careful, precise and comprdiensive statem^t cai the Hr^igion 
of Zarathushtra. We have, before now, seen almost all the books published 
on Zoroastrianism in English, French and German, but in point of clarity 
and concise treatment, we believe, nwie is so refreshing as the ore under re- 
view. The attitude of a devout Pars! towards bis own idigion is pnsented 
here winsomdy and constructively. 

The book is divided in two parts. The first part deals with the histori- 
cal background of Zoroastrianism, the rise of the Pre^Jhet Zaiathushlia, 
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how ho repudiated " false gods,” the Pn^het's conception of Ahura Mazda 
“wise Lord” and of the Seven Immortals, the Cult of Fire, Cosmology and 
Eschatolc^, the problem of Good and Evil, the final dispensation, and the 
Zoroastrian Code of Ethics and Wordiip. The second part of the book is 
devoted to the description of ritual which includes ceremonies of socio-reli- 
gious and liturgical character, as also those of purification, initiation and 
consecration. 

To the students of Comparative Rdigicm this book will surely appeal 
as a reliable addition to their apparatus : to the Parsis it will of course be 
a convincing guide to their own religious life and thought. We, therefore, 
cordially recommend it not only to the author's co-religionists but also to 
those who would like to understand the Parsi point of view on matters 
spiritual and religious, 

Manilal Patel. 


CkandoTocana. By Prof. Dr. M. T. Patwarohan, M.A., d. litt. (Kamatak 

Publishing House, Bombay ; 1937 ; Crown Oct., pp. 27 + 598. 

Price Rupees Four.) (in Marathii 

This work secured for Dr. I^twardhan the D. Litt. degree of the University 
of Bombay last year. Welt known to Marathi readers as ”Madhav Julian”, a 
poet and prophet of Modernism handling various metres and introducing a large 
number of new metres in Marathi poetry. Dr. Patwardhan was eminently 
fitted for the stupendous, systematic and original work undertaken by him. 
The author combines in him the poet and the critic and his first-hand knowl- 
edge of literary morphology has enhanced the value of the book. Not only 
have the poetic compositions and works on Metrics and Prosody in Marathi 
been subjected td a thorough examination, but those in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
are also considered. 

Vfttas, Jatis and Chandas are the divisions of Metre according to the 
author. The extent of Dr. Patwardhan’s study would be evident even from 
the large number of individual metres (many of them newly discovered and 
introduced) included in each class, viz. 990 Vrttas, 260 Jatis and 53 Chandas. 
Dr. Patwardhan’s speciality and originality lie in rejecting the time-honoured 
system of classifying metres according to the number of syahables in each 
line and basing his classification on the nature of the rhythm and the in- 
ternal rhthymic structure of the line. A distinct name has been found for each 
metre and each spedmen has been ecemplified by appropriate illustrations, 
Dr. Patwardhan himsdf composing as many as 260 new stanzas to sui^Iy 
illustrations. 

Chapter VIII deals with a briei Wstory of the ChandahSstra, tracing 
its gro^h from the earliest tiroes to the present day, -which will interest 
Sanskritists. The material will serve as a nucleus and groundwrk to a 
future historian of Sanskrit Prosody for further and detailed study. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Patwardhan for his excellent and valuable 
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contribution to Marathi literature; and endorse the opinion of some reviewers 
in Marathi in stjling him as the modem Pingala. The importance of the 
new matci^ presented in the work desents wider publicity whkh it would 
receive if an English ratdering were published, so that nc«*Marathi readers 
would benefit by Dr. Patwardhan's rescaithes. ^Ye suggest that tlie author 
may publish at an early date at least a detailed synopsis of the book in 
English. 

The University *of Bombay desemes to be cc«gratuJatod for the sub- 
stantial financial help granted by it towards the cost of publication of the 
book. The get-up and printing kaN-c nothing to be desired and are up to 
the reputation cd the Kamatak Publishing House. Tlie book descrsxs to 
be at the desk of e%xry research scholar— at least in Mahfiraistra, and nx 
strongly recommend cvxry’ library worth the name to ha\x a copy of this 
priceless book. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 


Senmcli Tarka of SiDDilASENA Divakara ; Edited with a critical Introduction 
and an original Commentary by Panoita Sukiialalji Sanciiavi and 
Panoita BECttARDASjt Dositt : translated into English from Gujarati 
by Prof. R. B. Athavle. M. A., and Prof. A. S. Goapni, M^A. ; publislied 
by the Hon. Secretaries, Shri Jain Shrsxtambcr Education Board, Bom- 
bay (1939) ; price Re. 1. 

Siddhasena Dis-dJeara is one of those Jaina thinkers who gave shape to 
Jaina jiiilosophy and raised It to the level of an independent sj-stem. He 
wrote a learned treatise In Prakrit, entitled Sorwwi/i Tarka, whidr the wxll- 
known Jaina Pandits. Sukhalalji Sanghavi and Bccliardasjl Doshi, have 
already brought out with AWtayadevasuri’s extensive Sanskrit commentary 
thereon (GUjarata Puratatlva Afandira Granlhavali, Vbls. X, XVI, XVIII, 
XIX, and 56ci). The two Pandit-friends have also written a separate book 
called Sanmali Prakeera/ta (published in Pmjabhai Jaina Cra/rthamdla, Vol. 
VI) which contains a learned introductiort in Gujarati (115 pages) and the 
Prakrit Gathas forming the text of original Sanntati Tarka ; to this is further 
added by the Pandits their own Gujarati Commentary named BhavodghStmxa, 
which is brief but beautifully clear and comprehensible. 

The book under notice is an English' rendering of the two Pandits' Guj.n. 
rati Saimali Prakarana. The translators, Professors Athavle and Goprmi 
undertook a really difficult, because technical, task of translating so abstruse a 
philosophical treatise as the Sanmali PTakaxar^a. But, we are glad to note, 
they have, on the whole, prepared a very* dear and careful translation of the 
original, and whilst doing so, have shown a firm grasp on the concepts and 
categories of the Jaina thought. Students of Indian Pliilosophy will therefore 
feel thankful not only to the original authors but also to the translators of this 
important work. 


Manual Patcl. 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


[In this section a connected acojunt of the activities of the various De- 
partments of the Bhavan will be given in each issue of the Journal.— Ed.] 

First Session ( November 1938 to March 1939) . 

The Bhavan was founded in Bombay on Knrttika Punjinfi of Vikrama 
Samvat 1995 ( November 7, 1938 ). Its cbjects have been set forth in 
detail in its Memormidutn of Association. Briefly put, they are (i) to 
carry on systematic research in Indology in all its branches ; ( ii ) to make 
adequate provision for the study and teaching of, and research into, languages 
of andent and modem Iridia, particularly, Sanskrit, Pali, Ardha-magadhi, 
Apabhramsha, Rajasthani, old and modem Gujarati, Hindi, and other allied 
languages ; ( iii ) to conduct and undertake on approved conditions the man- 
agement and]or the supervision of such Pathashalas and other Departments 
as impart knowledge of the said ancient languages of India according to the 
traditional methods of skastric learning; (Iv) to undertake systematic study 
and publication of Indian history and culture ; ( v ) to enrich the Gujarati, 
Hindi and other modem Indian literatures by publishing translations of im- 
portant texts of andent literature of India as well as by publishing indepen- 
dent and original works ; (vi) to establish a wdl-equipped library of Indo- 
logy and a Reading Room ; ( vii > to issue boc^s, journals and periodicals 
in English, Gujarati, Hindi and (^er allied modem Indian Languages. 


As we have mentioned in “ Introdudng Ourselvts ”, the foundation cere- 
mony of the Bhavan coincided with a meeting held in memory of'Shri 
Hemacandmcarya. The Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, President, Bharatiya 
V iDYA Bhavan, presided over the meeting and the following paragraphs 
from his presidential address may be reproduced here as they clearly define 
the aims of the Bhavan. 

" It 5s in the fitness of things that w-hen we are reviving the memory of Hema- 
candracarya, we should be, at the same time, opening *Shii Mungalal Goenka Insti- 
tute of Higher Sanskridc Studies' and founding the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
For many years it had been the dream of the Sahitya Sansad to crystallize its 
work into a centre in wWdi the andent learning and modem intellectual aspirations 
of this land may combine to create a new literature, a new history and a new cul- 
ture. The spontaneous generoaty of Seth Mungalal Goenka and the a>-operation 
of several Trusts have enabled the Sansad to take this effective step towards the 
realization of this dream. Shri Mungalal Institute has been able to secure the 
services of sudi eminent scholars as Mum Jinadjayaji for Prakritic Languages ; 
Dr. Manilal Patel, late of Santiniketan, for Sanskrit and Philology ; as also the 
association of Prof. Bhanushanker Vyas and Sui Ambalal B. Jani for old and 
Modem Gujarati. And arrangements are also being made for Hindi. 

^ But Sheth hlungalal’a delation has been a lucky penny ; it has brought others 
in its wake. The trustees of sev-eial trusts and men like Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 
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Others, the moving spirits of the Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad of Benares, have all 
c^e together to found the Bhavan. The Bhavan will be an association which 
will organize active centres where andent Aryan learning is studied and where 
modem Indian culture is provided with a historical back-ground. 

But the resources at our disposal are inade^ate to secure the objects in view. 
At present in addition to Shri Mungalal Institute the Bhavan is likely to have a 
Pathashala, a magazine of Indology in Engjish, Gujarati and Hindi styled Bharatiya 
VidyS, and several publications. Perhaps more than one KthashaB in the Qty 
may come in. But the Bhavan would require a building to house its activities, a 
library and a hostel. And more than that it would be necessary to have a Oiair 
in Bhagavata-Dharma ( Vaishnavism in all its forms ) ; a Chair in Gujarati Litera- 
ture, which could suitably be named after Hemacandracarya; and a Chair in Indian 
History. It is time a National History of India c ame to be written ; and I have 
no doubt that if the Itihasa Parishad co-operates with us, the Bhavan will be able 
to achieve this object. 

But today these are hopes. The Sahitya Sansad came into existence in 1922 
for develo^ng culture ; in 1926 without destroying its entity, it merged in All-Guja- 
rata activities of the Sahitya Parishad. Today, 12 years later, it hopes to take a 
stride forward towards an All-India effort ; Cujarata can have no hope and no 
justification except in so far as it achieves self-fulfilment by‘ merging itself in the 
greater unity of Ary^varta. And in founiKng the Bhavan you are moving towards 
the destined goal ; and with all my hearts I say, la the words of Kaijva, ' May 
your path be blissful 


The list of the Founder-Members ol the Bhavan is given in Appx. (i). 
The first meeting of the Founder-Members was held on November 7, 1938. 
'They appointed the first Executive Committee for two years (from November 
1938 to October 1940), the names of which arc given on page 3 of the cover. 


Some trusts of Bombay, namely. Mumbadevi Temple Trust, SetJi 
Gordhandas Soonderdas Charities, Sheth Narandas Asanmal and Jethanand 
Asanmal Trust, Rughnathdas Gopaldas Trust, and Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
responded generously to the appeal made by our President for financial sup- 
port towards founding various Chairs and Departments in the Bhavan. 
Moreover, Shri Rameshwardas Bitia, His Holiness the Acharya Maharaj Shri 
Anandprasadji Shri Shripatprasadji Maharaj of Sansthan Vadtal, Sir Kika- 
bhai Premchand, Shri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, H. H. the Maharaja of Por- 
bunder, H. H. the Thakore Sahib of Lirabdi, Sliri Madharalal Makanji 
Bhatt, Sheth Motilal Maneckchand alias Pralap Sfieth, Shri Prabhashankar R. 
Bhatt, Shri Chunilal Bhaichand Mdita, Sheth Hargovindas jeevandas and 
others came forward with offers of liberal grants or donations. 


The Bhavan started its work with the Departments of ( i ) Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in charge of Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. ( Mar- 
burg): (ii) Prakritic Languages in diarge of Muni Shri Jinavijayaji ; and 
(iii) Gujarati in charge of Prof. Bhanushanker Vyas, M.A., and Shri Ambalal 
B. Jani, B.A. The Department of Hindi was soon added and Shri Ramashray 
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Roy, M.A., LL.B., was appointed Honorary Lecturer in that subject. Thanks 
to the generous grant of Sheth Rameshwardasji Birla, the Bhayan could open 
a Department of Indian History on 1st December 1938, with Pandit Jaya* 
Chandra Vidyalankar as Professor. On the 1st January 1939 p new Depart- 
ment of Bhagavata Dharma was added under the honorary professorship of 
Shri Durgashanker Shastri, and Miss Sushila Mehta, M.A., LL.B., was 
offered a research fellowship in that Department. For this Department the 
Trustees of Seth Gordhandas Soonderdas Charities have donated a hand- 
some annual grant. All these Departments and the Office of the Bhavan 
were housed in the Khalsa College Buildings, Matunga. 

• ••••*»• 

From the 7th January 1939, the BhavaN started a series of Extension 
Lectures ovt Indian Culture. The Lectures were open to general public and 
delivered in the afternoon of every Saturday in the University Buildings. The 
series was inaugurated by the Hrm'ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, President, Bha- 
ratiya ViDYA Bhavan, who delivered the first lecture on “ The Fundamentals 
of Aryan Culture.” The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher presided over the Inaugu- 
ral Lecture, which was well attended and appreciated by the Bombay public. 
The other lectures of the series followed one by one on subsequent Saturdays 
till March 1^, 1939. Thus, the first series of Extension Lectures consisted 
of 11 lectures. Some of them are included In the current issue of this 
Journal. 

From the 9th January to 15th March 1939, Shri Mungalal Goenka Insti- 
tute of Higher Sanskritic Studies held post-Graduate classes to assist the 
students of the Bombay University who were preparing for the M.A. degree 
Examinations in Sanskrit, Ardha-magadhi, Ancient Indian Culture and Guja- 
rati. Several students took the benefit of these classes. 


With a! view to popularizing the study of Sanskrit and enlightening the 
general public about Indian Culture the Bhavan started Sanskrit Shik- 
shan Mcndir on the premises of the Fellowship School, Gowalia Tank Road. 
There, during the first session a number of popular lectures were delivered in 
evenings in Hindi and Gujarati on various aspects of Indian Culture. The 
President delivered the Inaugural Lecture on January 11, 1939, and also 
followed it up with a series of fair Sunday Lectures on Bhagavad-dta. In 
tile Mandir, morning classes on Sanskrit were held by Pandit Motiram Shastri. 

Second Session (From Tone 193g to Qctnher.l939> . 

As more space was needed for the increasing activities of the Bhavan, 
all its Departments have been housed in a spacious Bungalow, called Vasant 
ViUa, at Andheri from the Ut June 1939. 
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Thanks to the grant of Sir ICikabhai Premchand. Kt., a new Department 
of Jaina Studies was added to the Bkavan on the 1st of June 1939. Professor 
A. S, Gopani, M.A., is in charge of this Department. Tlie Department of 
Gujarati was also reorganized owing to the valued co-operation of the Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad ; the Department was styled as Shri Ncrmad Gu/arait 
Sahitya Parishad Shikshapilha and Shri Vishvanath M. Bhatt, B.A, was 
appointed Reader to be in charge of this Shikshapitha on the 1st June 
3939. The Department of Bhagavata Dbarma was strengthened by the addi- 
tional appointment of Shri A D. Pusalkar, M.A, LL.B., as Lecturer on the 
5th June 1939. As our Honorary Lecturer in Hindi left Bombay, the De- 
partment of Hindi n’as put in charge of Muni Shri Jinavijayaji on the 
1st June 1939. 

The Second Series of the ExtensUnt Lectures on Indian Culture was also 
conducted during this session. In all, eleven lectures were delivered also in 
the second series. 

• «•♦••• 

In co-operation with the Post-Graduate Teachers of the University of 
Bombay, the staff of the Bfiavan conducted classes for the M.A; degree Exa- 
minations in Sanskrit, Andent Indian Culture, Ardha-magadhi, and Gujarati. 
Some students received spcdal guidance from the members of the staff in the 
seminaries of the Bhavan at Andheri. 

Dr. Manilal Patel, Pandit Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Shri Vishva- 
nath M. Bhatt have been recognized by the University of Bombay as Uni- 
versity Teachers in M. A. degexje respectively in Sanskrit. Indian History and 
Gujarati for two years from the 1st June 1939. 


Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashcla was put under the direct super- 
vision and management of the Bhavan on the I$t September 1939. At pre- 
sent there are 12 students in the Pathashala. Pandit Motiram Shatri is 
the Head Pandit and Pandit B. L. Shanbhogue is the Superintendent of the 
Pathashala. The students arc pro\-ided with free boarding and lodging, and 
besides being trained in Sanskrit for Title Ejcaminations of the Go\’crnment 
Sanskrit College, Benares, they arc (aught English and Hindi.' A scheme for 
the reorganization and the expansion of the Pathashala is at present being 
considered. 

A beginnirjg of an IndoIogicaJ library has been made in the Bimva.v, 
Various well-known Oriental scries have been purchased and books worth 
scrvcrol tliousands have already been ordered from abroad. About 400 books 
have been lent by the President to the Biiavan's library. Several Journals 
devoted to Indology and a few magazines and weeklies are subscribed to. 
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Roy, M^., LL.B., was appointed Honorary Lecturer in that subject. Thanks 
to the generous grant of Sheth Rame^wardasji Birla, the Bhavan could open 
a Department of Indian History on 1st December 1938, with Pandit Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankar as Professor. On the 1st January 1939 p new Depart- 
ment of Bhagavata Dharma was added under the honorary professorship of 
Shri Durgashanker Shastri, and Miss Sudrila Mehta, M.A., LLB., was 
offered a research fellowship in that Department For this Department the 
Trustees of Seth Gordhandas Soonderdas Charities have donated a hand- 
some annual grant. All these Departments and the Office of the Bhavan 
were housed in the Khalsa Cdlege Buildings, Matunga. 

From the 7th January 1939, the Bhavan started a series of Extension 
Lectures on Indian Culture. The Lectures were open to general public and 
delivered in the afternoon of every Saturday in the University Buildings. The 
series was inaugurated by the Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, President, Bha- 
ratiya ViDYA Bhavan, who ddtvered the first lecture on " The Fundamentals 
of Aryan Culture.” The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kh*er presided over the Inaugu- 
ral Lecture, which was well attended and appreciated by the Bombay public. 
The other lectures of the series followed one by one on subsequent Saturdays 
till Mardx 1^, 1939. Thus, the first series of Extension Lectures consisted 
of 11 lectures. Some of them are induded in the current issue of this 
Journal, 


From the 9th January td 15th March 1939, Shri Mungalal Goenka InsU- 
tute of Higher Sanskritic Studies held post-Graduate classes to assist the 
students of the Bombay University who were preparing for the M.A. degree 
Examinations in Sanskrit, Ardha-magadhi, Ancient Indian Culture and Guja- 
rati. Several students took the benefit of these classes. 


With al riew to popularizing the study of Sanskrit and enlightening the 
general public about Indian Culture the Bhavan started ScmsJbjt Shik- 
shan Mandir on the premises of the Fellowship School, Gowalia Tank Road. 
There, during the first session a number of popular lectures were delivered in 
evenings in Hindi and Gujarati on various aspects of Indian Culture. The 
President delivered the Inaugural Lecture on January 11, 1939, and also 
followed it up with a series of four Sunday Lectures on Bhagavad-Gitd. In 
the Mandir, morning classes on Sanskrit were held by Pandit Motiram Shastri. 

Second Session (From June 1939 tn cvtnW 
As more space was needed for the increasing activities of the Bhavan, 
all Its Departments have been housed in a spacious Bungalow. caUed Vasant 
Villa, at Andheri from the 1st June 1939. 
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Thanks to the grant of Sir Kikabbai Premchand, Kt., a new Department 
of Jaina Studies was added to the Bhavan on the 1st of June 1939. Professor 
A. S. Gopani, M.A., is in charge of this Department The Department of 
Gujarati was also reorganued owing to the valued ccNJperation of the Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad ; the Dqiartment was styled as Shri Narmad Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad Shihhapitka and Shri Vishvanath M, Bhatt, BA-, was 
appointed Reader to be in charge of this Shikshapitha on the 1st June 
1939. The Department of Bhagavata Dharma was strengthened by the addi- 
tional appointment of Shri A. D. Pusalkar, M.A., LL.B., as Lecturer on the 
5th June 1939. As our Horroraiy Lecturer in Hindi left Bombay, the De- 
partment of Hindi was put in diarge of Muni Shri Jinavijayaji on the 
1st June 1939. 

« • • • • • • 

The Second Series of the Extension Lectures on Indian Culture was also 
conducted during this session. In all. eleven lectures were delivered also in 
the second series. 

In co-operation with the Post-Graduate Teachers of the University of 
Bombay, the staff of the Bhavan conducted classes for the M.A. degree Exa- 
minations in Sanskrit, Ancient Indian Culture, Ardha-magadht, and Gujarati. 
Some students received special guidance from the members of the staff in the 
scndnarics of the Bhavan at Andheri. 

Dr. Manilal Patel, Pandit Jayaclrandra Vidyalankar and Shri Vishva- 
nath M. Bhatt hav-e been recognUed by the University of Bombay as Uni- 
versity Teachers in M. A. degree respectively in Sanskrit, Indian History and 
Gujarati for two years from the 1st June 1939. 


Skri Mtimbadevi Sanskrit Pathaskala was put under the direct super- 
vision and management of the Bhavan on the 1st September 1939. At pre- 
sent there are 12 students in the Pathashala. Pandit Motiram Shatri is 
the Head Pandit and Pandit B. L. Shanbhogue is the Superintendent of the 
Pathashala. The students are provided with free boarding and lodging, and 
besides being trained in Sanskrit for Title Examinations of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares, they arc taught English and Hindi. A scheme lor 
the TtorganizatitMi and the expansion of the Pathashala is at present facing 
considered. 


A beginning of an Indolr^ical Library has been made in the Bhavan. j 
Various well-known Oriental scries have been purchased and books worth I 
several thousands haNTi already been ordered from abrcxid. About 400 books 
hav-e been lent by the President to the Bhavan’s library'. Several Journals 
dwoted to Indolog>* and a few magazines and weeklies arc subscribed to. 
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Members of the staff are at present preparing manuscripts of several 
volumes which will be published by the Bhavan. A list of these will.be 
found on the cover page <iv) of this Journal. Two Journals have been 
'started by the Bhavan during the present term ; the first one is a half-y^ly 
journal in English devoted to Indology in all its branches, and the sepjnd' 
one, a similar Quarterly in Hindi-Gujarati. Both are called Bharatiya VidyS. 
****** • 

The Bhavan is already an Associated Member of the'OujaratiJSahitya 
Parishad ^d of Sahitya Sansad ; as such it has nominated six representatives 
to the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad. The members of the Bhavan took active 
part in various functions organized by the Sahitya Sansad during the year 
under reviw. The Bhavan sent its representatives to the Special Session 
of toe Gujarati Sahitya Panshad Sammelan at Patan during the Easter 
Holidays this year. It proposes to send its delegates to toe forthcoming Tenth 
^l-India Orierital Conference to be held at Hyderabad (Dn.) during the 
Christmas Holidays this year. 


purchased from the Government a suitable piece of 
land at Andhen, on which it will build its own buildings, funds pennittmg. 

* • a 

• • • » • 

Shikshapitha known as She!k Ncgmdas Rughmthdcs Jyotisha 
apit a IS shortly to be added to the departments of the Bhavan. 


The present Staff of the BhavXn consists of the following : 
Department ^of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo^A * 

(i) Dr. Mai^ Patel. Ph. D. (Marburg). Director and Shri‘ Mungalal 
Coenla Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative ^ilology.*' 

(n) Pandit Motiram Shastria "‘"r, 

(iii) Pandit B. Shanbhogue. » ' * 

Department of PrakriticL-anchaces and Hindi : \ 

Muni Jinavijayaji, Shri Mungalal Goenka Professor of.Prakritic 
Languages and Hindi. ^ 

Department ^ Gujarati 4 

Shri Yish^th M. Bhatt. B.A. Reader in Gujarati. Shri Narmad 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Shikshapitha. 

Department of Bhacavata Diiarma ; 

Shn I^r^toanker K. Shastri, Hon. Professor of Bhagavata Dhanna. 

n . Pusaiicar, M.A., LLH., Shri Swaminara)rana Lecturer in 
Bhagavata Pharma 

LL.B., Shri Gordhandas Soonderdas 
Research Fellow m Bhagavata Dharma. 


(i) 

<ii) 


(ui) 
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Department of Jaina Studies : 

Shri A. S. Gopani, M. A.. Sir Kikabhai Premchand Professor of 
Jaina Studies, 

Department of Indian History : 

Pandit Jayachandra Vidyalankar, Shri Rameshtrardas Birla Profes- 
sor of Indian History. 


APPENDIX 1 

FOUNDER-MEMBERS. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Muoriii. B. A., LL. B., M. L. A,, Home 

Minister, Bombay ; Syndic, Bombay University ; President, Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad. Bombay. 

2. The Hon'fale Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, M. A.. LL.B., Judge, High 

Court, Bombay ; Fellow, Bombay University, Bombay. 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Mangaldas M. Pakvasa, B.A., LL.B., President. 

Lesaslative Council, Bombay. 

4. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, M.A.. IX.B.. D. Lilt, Patna. 

5. Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, K.CI.E., LL.D., Ex-Vice-ChanccIIor, 

Bombay University, Bombay. 

6. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, MA., D. Utt, C.I.E., E.T-Vice-Cbancellor, 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

7. Dr. Anandshanker B. Dhruva, D. Litt.. Rx-Pro- Vice-Chancellor, Bena- 

res Hindu University ; Ahmedabad. 

8. Dharma Dhurandhar Acharya Maharaj Shri Anandprasadji Shripati- 

prasadji Maharaj. Sansthan Vadta). 

9. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Natversinghj'i Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja Raja Saheb of Poibunder, Poibundcr. 

10 Lieut His Hi^ess Maharana Shri Virbhadrasinhji, Rajaji Saheb 
of Lunawada. Lunawada. 

11. Maharana Shri Sir Daulat Sinhji. K.C.5.I., K.C.I.E., Thakore 

Saheb of Limbdi, Limbdi. 

12. Maharajlcumar Shri Dr. Raghubir Sinh, M.A., J,L.B.. D. Litt.. 

Sitamau. ' 

13. Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jha^'Wi, MA, LL.a, Ex-Judge, 

High Court, Bombay ; Syndic, Bombay University, Bombay. 

14 Muni Jinav3ja>*3ji, Ex-Prindpal, Puratativa Mandir of Gujarat 
Vidyapith ; Professor of I^krilic Languages, Shri Mungalal 
Gocnka Institute ot Higher Sanskritic^ Studies. Bombay. 

15. Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, Kt. K.CS.I., MA, LL.B., Bombay. 

16. Mrs. Lilavati K. Munshi. M.LA, Fdlow, Bombay Uni\'ersjty. 

Bombay. 

17. Sir Kikabhdi Premchand, Kt.. Bombay. 
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18. Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad. C.I.E., Bar-at-Law, .Ex-Chie£ 

Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 

19. Shri Mathuradas Vissanji, Bombay. 

20. Shri Rameshwardas Birla, Bombay. * 

21. Shri Mungalal Goenka, Bombay. 

22 Shri Chatrabhuj Gordhandas Mooljce Jaitha, Bombay. 

23. Shri Umadutt Nemani, Bombay. 

24. Shri Chunilal B. Mehta, Ex-Sheriff, Bombay. 

25. Shri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, Bombay. 

26. Shri Maneklal Premchand, Bombay. 

27. Shri Matubhai Kasanbhai, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, Bombay. 

28. Shri Tricumdas Dwarkadas, SoJiator, Bombay- 

29. Shri Manilal D. Nanavati, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, Bombay. 

30. Shri Mangaldas B. Mehta, B.A., LLB., Solicitor, Bombay, 

31. Shri Thakoredas Nanabhai Merchant, M.A., LL.B,, Solicitor, Bombay. 

32. Shri A. B. Vaidya, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, Bombay. 

33. Shri Vasantram Jamietram, B.A., LL.B., Bombay. ' , 

34. Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Dr. Gaurishanker H. Ojha, D. 

Litt., Ajmer. 

35. Principal Kashmirasingh, M.A, Bombay. 

36. Principal Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, 

Principal, The M. F. Cama Athoman Institute, Andheri. 

37. Professor V. G. Rao, Bar-at-Law, Bombay. 

38. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Ph. D., Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. 

39. Professor Dr. Manilal Patel. Ph. D. (Marburg), Professor of Sanskrit 

and Comparative Pliilology, Shri Mungalal (jcenla Institute of 
Higher Sanskritic Studies, Bombay. 

40. Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, Kamshet. 

41. Professor Jayachandra Vidyalankar, Kashi Vidyapith, Benares. 

42. Shri Laxmidas Goverdhandas Goculdas Tejpal, Bombay. 

43. Shri Nanalal C. Mehta. B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Aligarh. 

44. Shri Sangji Sunderji, Bombay. 

45. Shri Manharram H. Mehta, B.A., Retired Chief Translator, High 

Court, Bombay. 

46. Shri Tarachand Navaldiand Zaveri, Bombay. 

47. Shri Hemchand Mohanlal Jhaveri. Bombay. 

48. Shri Bho'gilal Leherchand, Bombay. 

49. Shri Mathuradas Tricumji, Borr^y. 

50. Shri Durgashankei K. Shastri, Bombay. 

51. Shri Motilal Manekchand. alias Pratap Sheth. Amalner. 

52. Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi, P.R.S.A. (Lend.), F.A.G.S. (N. V.), 

Calcutta. 

53. Shri Madhavlal Makanji Bhatt, Bombay. 

54. Shri Prabhashanker Ramchandra Bhatt, Bombay. 



